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1. SAINTS ACCA AND ALCMUND, BISHOPS OF HEXHAM 


Our holy Father Acca as a young man joined the household of Bosa, bishop 
of York, and later became a disciple of the great St. Wilfrid, bishop of York 
and later of Hexham. For thirteen years he accompanied his teacher on his 
journeys through England and on the continent, and was a witness at his holy 
repose. And when Wilfrid died, in 709, he became his successor as abbot and 
bishop of Hexham in Northumbria. 


The Venerable Bede called Acca "the dearest and best loved of all bishops 
on this earth." Bede also praised his theological library and dedicated several 
of his works to him. On becoming bishop of Hexham Acca completed three of 
Wilfrid's smaller churches and splendidly adorned his cathedral at Hexham, 
providing it with ornaments of gold, silver and precious stones, and 
decorating the altars with purple and silk. Moreover, he invited an excellent 
singer called Maban who had been taught church harmony at Canterbury to 
teach himself and the people. He himself was a chanter of great skill. 


In 732 Acca either retired or was expelled from his see, and later became 
bishop of Whithorn in Southern Scotland. He died on October 20, 740, and 
was buried near the east wall of his cathedral in Hexham. Parts of two stone 
crosses which were placed at his tomb still survive. 


In about 1030, Alfred Westow, a Hexham priest and a sacrist at Durham, 
translated the relics of St. Acca, following a Divine revelation, to a place of 
more fitting honour in the church. At that time the saint's vestments were 
found in all their pristine freshness and strength, and were displayed by the 
brethren of the church for the veneration of the faithful. Above his chest was 
found a portable altar with the inscription Almae Trinitati, agiae Sophiae, 
sanctae Mariae. This also was the object of great veneration. Many miracles 
were wrought through this saint. Those attempting to infringe the sanctuary 
of his church were driven off in a wondrous and terrible manner, and those 
who tried to steal relics were prevented from doing so. 


A brother of the church by the name of Aldred related the following story. 
When he was an adolescent and was living in the house of his brother, a 
priest, he was once asked by his brother to keep an eye on some relics of St. 
Acca which he had wrapped in a cloth and laid on the altar of St. Michael in 
the southern porch of the church. Then it came into the mind of Aldred that a 
certain church (we may guess that it was Durham) would be greatly enriched 
by the bones of St. Acca. So, after prostrating himself on the ground and 
praying the seven penitential psalms, he entered the porch with the intention 
of taking them away. Suddenly he felt heat as of fire which thrust him back in 
great trepidation. Thinking that he had approached with insufficient 
reverence and preparation, he again prostrated himself and poured forth still 
more ardent prayers to the Lord. But on approaching a second time he felt a 


still fiercer heat opposing him. Realizing that his intention was not in 
accordance with the will of God, he withdrew. 


Our holy Father Alcmund was bishop of Hexham from 767 to 781, reposed 
on September 7, 781, and was buried next to St. Acca. In 1032, he appeared by 
night to a certain very pious man by the name of Dregmo who lived near the 
church at Hexham. Wearing pontifical vestments and holding a pastoral staff 
in his hand, he nudged Dregmo with it and said: 


"Rise, go to Alfred, son of Westow, a priest of the Church of Durham, and 
tell him to transfer my body from this place to a more honourable one within 
the church. For it is fitting that those whom the King of kings has vested with 
a stole of glory and immortality in the heavens should be venerated by those 
on earth." 


Dregmo asked: "Lord, who are you?" 


He replied: "I am Alcmund, bishop of the Church of Hexham, who was, by 
the grace of God, the fourth after blessed Wilfrid to be in charge of this place. 
My body is next to that of my predecessor, the holy bishop Acca of venerable 
memory. You also be present at its translation with the priest." 


After saying this, he disappeared. The next morning, Dregmo went to the 
priest Alfred and related everything in order. He joyfully assembled the 
people, told them what had happened, and fixed a day for the translation. On 
the appointed day they lifted the bones from the tomb, wrapped them in linen 
and placed them on a bier; but since the hour for celebrating the Divine 
Liturgy had passed, they placed the holy relics in the porch of St. Peter at the 
western end of the church, intending to transfer them the following day with 
psalms and hymns and the celebration of the Divine Liturgy. 


But that night, the priest Alfred, who was keeping vigil with his clerics 
around the holy body, rose when the others were sleeping and took a part of 
the finger of the saint, intending to give it to the Church of Durham. The next 
morning a great multitude came to the translation. But when the priest and 
those with him came to lift the body, it was immovable. Thinking themselves 
unworthy, they retired, and others came up. But they, too, were unable to lift 
it. When noone was found who could lift it, the people looked at each other in 
consternation, while the priest, still ignorant that he was the cause, exhorted 
them to pray to God to reveal who was to blame for this. That night, St. 
Alcmund appeared a second time to Dregmo, who had suddenly been 
overwhelmed with sleep, and with a stern face said to him: 


"What is this that you have wanted to do? Did you think to bring me back 
into the church mutilated, when I served God and St. Andrew here in 
wholeness of body and spirit? Go, therefore, and witness in the presence of all 


the people that what has unwisely been taken away from my body should be 
restored, or else you will never be able to remove me from this place in which 
I now am." 


And when he had said this, he showed him his hand with part of the finger 
missing. The next day, Dregmo stood in the middle of the people and told 
them all that had been revealed to him in the night, vehemently urging that 
the person who had presumed to do this should be punished. Then the priest, 
perceiving that he was at fault, prostrated himself in the midst of the people 
and revealed to them the motives for which he had committed the crime. 
Begging for forgiveness, he restored that which he had taken away. Then the 
clerics who were present came up and without any effort lifted the holy body 
and transferred it into the church on August 6. 


Later, Alfred translated a portion of the relics of Saints Acca and Alcmund, 
together with portions of the relics of the other Northumbrian saints: the 
hermits Baldred and Bilfrid, the Martyr-King Oswin, St. Boisil of Melrose, St. 
Ebba of Coldingham and the Venerable Bede, to his church of Durham. 


St. Acca is commemorated on October 20. 
Holy Fathers Acca and Alcmund, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: The Venerable Bede, Ecclesiastical History; Eddius Stephanus, Life of 
St. Wilfrid; Simeon of Durham Opera Omnia, ed. T. Arnold, Rolls Series, 1882- 


85, vol. Il, pp. 36-37, 51-52; History of the Church of Durham, ch. 42; David 
Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon, 1978, pp. 1-2, 10) 


2. SAINT ADRIAN, ABBOT OF CANTERBURY 


Our holy Father Adrian was a native of North Africa "well versed," as the 
Venerable Bede says, "in the Holy Scriptures, trained both in monastic and 
ecclesiastical ways and equally skilled in the Greek and Latin tongues". He 
was living in the monastery of Nerida, near Naples in Italy, when Pope 
Vitalian called on him to accept the see of Canterbury. However, St. Adrian 
declined, saying he was unworthy of so exalted a rank, and suggested instead 
the elderly monk Theodore, a native of Tarsus in Cilicia. The pope accepted 
his suggestion, but only on condition that he accompanied St. Theodore to 
England. For, as Bede says, "he had already travelled twice through Gaul on 
various missions and was therefore better acquainted with the road and had 
an adequate number of followers; also, being a fellow labourer in his teaching 
work, he would take great care to prevent Theodore from introducing into the 
church over which he presided any Greek customs which might be contrary 
to the true faith [Bede probably means the Monothelite heresy then raging in 
the East]. So on May 27, 668 Saints Theodore and Adrian set off together for 
England. They went by sea to Marseilles and then by land to Arles. They were 
detained for some time in France by Ebroin, Mayor of the palace of Neustria, 
who suspected them of being agents of the Byzantine emperor. However, on 
May 27, 669 the two saints arrived in Canterbury. 


St. Theodore immediately placed St. Adrian in charge of the monastery of 
St. Peter in Canterbury, where he taught Greek and Latin and all the 
ecclesiastical sciences, educating a whole generation of English churchmen. 
He reposed on January 9, 710, and his tomb was glorified by miracles. In 1091, 
when repairs were being carried out to the church buildings in Canterbury, 
his tomb was opened and his body was found to be incorrupt. 


St. Adrian is commemorated on January 9. 
Holy Father Adrian, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: The Venerable Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People, IV, 1,2; 
David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, 
P- 3) 


3. SAINT ADRIAN, HIEROMARTYR BISHOP OF MAY and 


those with him 


The Breviary of Aberdeen has the following information about St. Adrian:- 
“St. Adrian was born in the parts of Hungary and province of Pannonia; he 
was of royal descent, and of episcopal rank; his diligence in the sacred order 
being attested by the many clerics and seculars who were his companions. 
Desiring to benefit other nations, and inflamed with zeal for the Christian 
religion, he betook himself to the eastern parts of Scotia, then occupied by the 
Picts, having along with him 6606 companions, among whom the most 
notable were Glodianus, who was crowned with martyrdom, Gayus, and 
Monanus, white-robed confessors, Stolbrandus and other bishops, adorned 
with the mitre. The names of the rest are written in purple blood in the book 
of life. These did many signs and wonders in the midst of the Picts, but at 
length desiring a habitation of their own, they expelled the demons and wild 
beasts from the Island of Maya [May, in the Firth of Forth, off the east coast of 
Scotland], and there made a place of prayer. They occupied themselves in 
devotion until the Danes, who had devastated all Britannia, which is now 
called Anglia, landed on the island, when the holy confessors of God opposed 
them with the spiritual weapons of the heavenly warfare. The enemy not 
brooking this, fell violently on the blessed Adrian, the victim of the Lord, with 
swords, and crowned him with a glorious martyrdom; and in order that 
concerning them the words of the prophet should be verified anew, where the 
disconsolate Rachel is said to have bewailed her children, these most cruel 
executioners made an attack upon that holy and heavenly multitude who 
persevered in the confession of Christ, and who, like sheep, fell before their 
swords in the Isle of May, where the martyrs of God, who in this life loved to 
serve Him together, in death were not separated. There was one spirit in them 
and one faith. In that Isle of May there was anciently erected [by King David I 
of Scotland] a monastery of fair course masonry, which was destroyed by the 
Angles, but the church remains to this day much visited for its miracles by the 
people, and thither women come in hopes of offspring. There is also a 
celebrated cemetery, where the bodies of the martyrs repose.” 


In spite of the Breviary’s declaration that St. Adrian came from Hungary, 
other sources claim that he was an Irish bishop without a see, and that he 
had, not 6606, but 100 companions (Fordun). According to Boece, these 
companions included both Scots and Englishmen, which leads some to 
surmise that the Englishmen may have come from the church of St. Acca, 
Bishop of Hexham, who, on being driven from his see, founded a bishopric 
among the Picts in 732. The date of the martyrdom is given as March 4, 875, 
which accords with information from other sources that a battle between the 
Scots and the pagan Danes under Halfdun took place in that year, many Scots 
being killed. In some lists, St. Adrian is given as the first bishop of St. 
Andrews. 


St. Adrian is commemorated on March 4. 
Holy Hieromartyr Adrian and those with you, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 4; John Marsden, The Fury of the Northmen, London: 


Kyle Cathie, 1996, p. 153; Alexander Forbes, Calendars of Scottish Saints, 
Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, 1872, pp. 266-268) 
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4. SAINT AIDAN, BISHOP OF LINDISFARNE 


The Venerable Bede writes:- "As soon as he became king of Northumbria, 
the holy martyr-king, Oswald greatly wished that all the people whom he 
ruled should be imbued with the grace of the Christian Faith, of which he had 
received such signal proof in his victory over the heathen. So he sent to the 
Scottish elders among whom he and his companions had received the 
sacrament of Baptism when in exile, asking them to send him a bishop by 
whose teaching and ministry the English people over whom he ruled might 
receive the blessings of the Christian Faith and the sacraments. His request 
was granted without delay, and they sent him Bishop Aidan, a man of 
outstanding gentleness, holiness, and moderation. He had a zeal for God, but 
not according to knowledge, in that he kept Pascha in accordance with the 
customs of his own nation... For the northern province of the Scots and all the 
Picts still observed these customs, believing that they were following the 
teachings of the holy and praiseworthy father Anatolius, although the true 
facts are evident to any scholar. But the Scots in the south of Ireland had 
already conformed to the injunctions of the Bishop of the apostolic see, and 
learnt to observe Pascha at the canonical time. 


“On Aidan’s arrival, the king appointed the island of Lindisfarne to be his 
see at his own request. As the tide ebbs and flows, this place is surrounded by 
sea twice a day like an island, and twice a day the sand dries and joins it to 
the mainland. The king always listened humbly and readily to Aidan’s advice 
and diligently set himself to establish and extend the Church of Christ 
throughout his kingdom. And while the bishop, who was not fluent in the 
English language, preached the Gospel, it was most delightful to see the king 
himself interpreting the word of God to his ealdormen and thanes; for he 
himself had obtained perfect command of the Scottish tongue during his long 
exile. Henceforward many Scots arrived day by day in Britain and proclaimed 
the word of God with great devotion in all the provinces under Oswald’s rule, 
while those of them who were in priest’s orders ministered the grace of 
Baptism to those who believed, Churches were built in several places, and the 
people flocked gladly to hear the word of God, while the king of his bounty 
gave lands; endowments were made to establish monasteries, and the 
English, both noble and simple, were instructed by their Scottish teachers to 
observe the monastic life. 


“For most of those who came to preach were monks. Aidan himself being a 
monk sent from the island of Hii [Ilona], whose monastery was for a long time 
the principal monastery of nearly all the northern Irish and all the Picts and 
exercised a widespread authority. The island itself belongs to Britain, and is 
separated from the mainland only by a narrow strait; but the Picts living in 
that part of Britain gave it to the Irish monks long ago, because they received 
the Faith of Christ through their preaching. 
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"It was from this island and from this community of monks... that Aidan was 
sent, when he had been made bishop, to preach the Faith of Christ to a 
province of the English. Among other evidences of holy life, he gave his 
clergy an inspiring example of self-discipline and continence, and the highest 
recommendation of his teaching to all was that he and his followers lived as 
they taught. He never sought or cared for any worldly possessions, and loved 
to give away to the poor who chanced to meet him whatever he received from 
kings or wealthy folk. Whether in town or country, he always travelled on 
foot unless compelled by necessity to ride; and whatever people he met on his 
walks, whether high or low, he stopped and spoke to them. If they were 
heathen, he urged them to be baptized; and if they were Christian~ he 
strengthened their faith, and inspired them by word and deed to live a good 
life and to be generous to others. 


"His life is in marked contrast to the apathy of our own times, for all who 
walked with him, whether monks or layfolk, were required to meditate, that 
is, either to read the Scriptures or to learn the Psalms. This was their daily 
occupation wherever they went; and if, on rare occasions, he was invited to 
dine with the king, he went with one or two clerics, and when he had eaten 
sparingly, he left as soon as possible to read or pray with them. Many devout 
men and women of that day were inspired to follow his example, and 
adopted the practice of fasting until the Ninth Hour on Wednesdays and 
Fridays throughout the year, except during the fifty days after Pascha. If 
wealthy people did wrong, he never kept silent out of respect or fear, but 
corrected them outspokenly. Nor would he offer money to influential people, 
although he offered them food whenever he entertained them as host. But, if 
the wealthy ever gave him gifts of money, he either distributed it for the 
needs of the poor, as I have mentioned, or else used it ransom any who had 
been unjustly sold as slaves. Many of those whom he had ransomed in this 
way later became his disciples; and when they had been instructed and 
trained he ordained, them to the priesthood. 


"It is said that when King Oswald originally asked the Scots to send a 
bishop to teach the faith of Christ to himself and his people, they sent him 
another man of a more austere disposition. After some time, meeting with no 
success in his preaching to the English, who refused to listen to him, he 
returned home and reported to his superiors that he had been unable to 
achieve anything by teaching to the nation to whom they had sent him, 
because they were an ungovernable people of an obstinate and barbarous 
temperament. The Scots fathers therefore held a great conference to decide- 
on the wisest course of action; for while they regretted that the preacher 
whom they had sent had not been acceptable to the English, they still wished 
to meet their desire for salvation. Then Aidan, who was present at the 
conference, said to the priest whose efforts had been unsuccessful: “Brother, it 
seems to me that you were too severe on your ignorant hearers. You should 
have followed the practice of the apostles, and begun by giving them the milk 
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of simpler teaching, and gradually nourished them with the word of God 
until they were capable of greater perfection and able to follow the loftier 
precepts of Christ. At this the faces and eyes of all who were at the conference 
were turned towards him; and they paid close attention to all he said, and 
realized that here was a fit person to be made bishop and sent to instruct the 
ignorant and unbelieving, since he was particularly endowed with the grace 
of discretion, the mother of virtues. They therefore consecrated him bishop, 
and sent him to preach. Time was to show that Aidan was remarkable not 
only for discretion, but for the other virtues as well." 


"Almighty God made known the greatness of Aidan’s merits by the 
evidence of miracles, of which it must suffice to mention three in his memory. 
A priest named Utta, a truthful and serious man, who on that account was 
generally respected by all, even by worldly princes, was sent to Kent to bring 
back Eanfled as wife for King Oswy: she was the daughter of King Edwin and 
had been taken to Kent when her father was killed. Intending to make the 
outward journey by land and to return with the princess by sea, he went to 
Bishop Aidan and asked him to pray for him and his companions as they set 
out on their long journey. When Aidan had blessed them and commended 
them to God, he gave them some holy oil, saying: When you set sail, you will 
encounter a storm and contrary winds. Remember then to pour the oil that I 
am giving you on to the sea, and the wind will immediately drop, giving you 
a pleasant, calm voyage and safe return home. Everything happened as the 
bishop foretold. In a rising gale, the sailors dropped anchor, hoping to ride 
out the storm. This proved impossible; for the roaring seas broke into the ship 
from every side, and it began to fill. Everyone felt that his last hour had come, 
when at last the priest remembered the bishop's words. He took out the flask 
of oil, and poured some of it over the sea, which immediately ceased its 
raging as Aidan had foretold. So it came about that the man of God through 
the spirit of prophecy both foretold the storm and, although absent, calmed its 
fury. The story of this miracle is no groundless fable; for it was related to me 
by a most faithful priest of our own church, who had it from the mouth of the 
priest Utta, on and through whom the miracle was performed, 


"Another notable miracle of the same father Aidan is told by those in a 
position to know the facts. While he was bishop, Penda and his enemy army 
of Mercians spread ruin far and wide throughout the lands of the 
Northumbrians and reached the very gates of the royal city, which takes its 
name from Ebba, a former queen. Unable to enter it either by force or after a 
siege, Penda attempted to set fire to it. Pulling down all the neighbouring 
villages, he carried to Bamburgh a vast quantity of beams, rafters, wattled 
walls, and thatched roofs, piling it high around the city wall on the landward 
side. Directly the wind became favourable, he set fire to this mass, intending 
to destroy the city. Now, while all this was happening, the most reverend 
Bishop Aidan was living on Farne island, which lies nearly two miles from 
the city and which was his retreat when he wished to pray alone and 
undisturbed: indeed, his lonely hermitage can be seen there to this day. 
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“When the saint saw the column of smoke and flame wafted by the winds 
above the city walls, he is said to have raised his eyes and hands to heaven, 
saying with tears: ‘Lord, see what evil Penda does!' No sooner had he spoken 
than the wind shifted away from the city, and drove back the flames on to 
those who had kindled them, so injuring some and unnerving all that they 
abandoned their assault on a city so clearly under God’s protection: 


"Death came to Aidan when he had completed sixteen years of his 
episcopate, while he was staying at a royal residence near the capital [in the 
year 651]. Having a church and lodging there, Aidan often used to go and 
stay at the place, travelling about the surrounding countryside to preach. This 
was his practice at all the king’s countryseats, for he had no personal 
possessions except his church and a few fields around it. When he fell ill, a 
tent was erected for him on the west side of the church, so that the tent was 
actually attached to the church wall. And so it happened that, as he drew his 
last breath, he was leaning against a post that buttressed the wall on the 
outside. He passed away on the last day of August, in the seventeenth year of 
his episcopate, and his body was soon taken across to Lindisfarne Island and 
buried in the monks’ cemetery. When a larger church, dedicated to the most 
blessed Prince of the Apostles, was built there some while later, his bones 
were transferred to it and buried at the right side of the altar in accordance 
with the honours due to so great a prelate. 


"Finan, who had also come from the Scottish island and monastery of Iona, 
succeeded him as bishop and held the office for a considerable time. Some 
years later, Penda, King of the Mercians, came to these parts with an invading 
army and destroyed everything that he found with fire and sword; and he 
burned down the village and the church where Aidan had died. But in a 
wonderful mariner, the beam against which he was leaning at his death was 
the only object untouched by the flames which devoured everything around 
it. This miracle was noticed and a church was soon rebuilt on the same site, 
with the beam supporting the structure from the outside as before. Sometime 
later in another fire, caused this time by carelessness, the village and church 
were again destroyed, but even on this occasion the beam remained 
undamaged. For, although in a most extraordinary way the flames licked 
through the very holes of the pins that secured it to the building, they were 
not permitted to destroy the beam. When the church was rebuilt for the third 
time, the beam was not employed as an outside support again, but was set up 
inside the church as a memorial of this miracle, so that those who entered 
might kneel there and ask God's mercy. Since that day many are known to 
have obtained the grace of healing at this spot, and many have cut chips of 
wood from the beam and put them in water, by which means many have been 
cured of their diseases.” 


St. Aidan’s body was translated to Lindisfarne. He is commemorated on 
August 31 and October 8. 
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Holy Father Aidan, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: The Venerable Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People, book 


Ill; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1978, pp. 6-7) 
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5. SAINT ALBAN, PROTOMARTYR OF BRITAIN 


The martyrdom of St. Alban, the protomartyr of Britain, took place on June 
22, 209. He was killed by the Caesar Geta, the younger son of the Emperor 
Septimius Severus, who was campaigning against the Scots at that time. 
Alban was probably a high-born native of Verulamium, now St. Alban’s, and 
a Roman citizen. 


“This Alban,” writes the Venerable Bede in the eighth century, “who was 
as yet a pagan, received into his house a certain priest fleeing from 
persecution at the time when the commands of the heathen emperors were 
raging against the Christians. Seeing that this man applied himself night and 
day to constant prayer and vigils, and influenced by God's grace, he began to 
imitate his example of faith and piety. Gradually he was taught by the man's 
salutary encouragement, and relinquishing the darkness of idolatry became a 
whole-hearted Christian. While the aforementioned priest was being 
entertained in his house for some days, news reached the ears of the impious 
prince that one of Christ's confessors, for whom the role of martyr had not yet 
been assigned, was lying low in the house of Alban. As a result he straight 
away ordered soldiers to make a careful search for him. When they came to 
the martyr's cottage, St Alban soon showed himself to the soldiers in place of 
his guest and mentor, dressed in the man's clothes, the hooded cloak that he 
wore, and was led off to the judge in bonds. It happened that at the time 
Alban was brought to him the judge was offering sacrifices to the pagan gods 
at the altars. When he saw Alban, he became enflamed with anger at the fact 
that Alban had ventured to offer himself of his own free will to the soldiers in 
place of the guest he had harboured, and thus to expose himself to danger . 
He ordered him to be dragged to the images of the gods before which he 
stood and said: “Since you preferred to conceal that profane rebel rather than 
surrender him to the soldiers so that he might pay the penalty he deserves for 
his blasphemy and contempt of the gods, you will suffer the penalty for 
which he was due if you attempt to reject the rites of our religion.' But St 
Alban, who had voluntarily given himself up to the persecutors as a 
Christian, was not in the least afraid of the prince's threats. Rather, being 
girded with the armour of spiritual warfare, he openly declared he would not 
obey his commands. Then the judge said: “Of what house and stock are you?’ 
Alban replied: ~What business is it of yours of what lineage I am born? If on 
the other hand you desire to hear the truth of my religion, know that I am 
now a Christian and devote myself to Christian service.’ The judge said: ~I 
seek your name, so tell me it without delay.' The other replied: ~The name 
given me by my parents is Alban, and I revere and ever worship the true 
living God, Who created all things.' Then, filled with anger, the judge said: 
you wish to enjoy the blessings of a long life, do not refuse to offer sacrifice to 
the great gods.' Alban replied: “These sacrifices which you offer to the pagan 
gods can neither help their recipients nor fulfil the wishes and desires of those 
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praying. Rather, whoever offers sacrifice to these images shall receive as his 
reward the eternal punishment of Hell.' When the judge heard this, he was 
roused to great fury and ordered the holy confessor of God to be beaten by 
the torturers in the belief that since words had failed, he could weaken the 
constancy of his heart with the lash. Though afflicted in most cruel torture, 
Alban bore it with patience and even with joy for God's sake, and when the 
judge realised that he could not be overcome by torture or enticed from the 
rites of the Christian religion, he ordered him to be beheaded. 


“As he was being led to his death, Alban came to a river which separated 
the town from the place of his execution by its very swift course. There he saw 
a large crowd of people, both men and women of all ages and social class, 
who were clearly drawn by divine impulse to follow the blessed confessor 
and martyr. They filled the bridge over the river to such an extent that they 
could scarcely all get over before nightfall. Indeed since almost all had gone 
forth, the judge was left in the city without any attendants. So, St Alban, in 
whose mind was a burning desire to come quickly to his martyrdom, 
approached the torrent, and raising his eyes to heaven, he saw the bed of the 
river instantly dry up and the water withdraw and make a path for his steps. 
When the executioner himself saw this along with others, he hastened to meet 
Alban when he came to the place appointed for his execution, doubtless 
urged on in this by divine impulse. Casting away the sword he held ready 
drawn, he threw himself at his feet and earnestly desired that he himself be 
thought worthy of being executed either with the martyr he was ordered to 
slay or in his place... 


“So while he was turned from a persecutor into a companion in the true 
faith, and while there was a very proper hesitation among the other 
executioners in taking up the sword which lay on the ground, the most 
reverend confessor ascended the hill with the crowds. This hill lay about five 
hundred paces from the arena, and, as was fitting, it was fair, shining and 
beautiful, adorned, indeed clothed, on all sides with wild flowers of every 
kind; nowhere was it steep or precipitous or sheer but Nature had provided it 
with wide, long-sloping sides stretching smoothly down to the level of the 
plain. In fact its natural beauty had long fitted it as a place to be hallowed by 
the blood of a blessed martyr. When he reached the top of the hill, St. Alban 
asked God to give him water and at once a perpetual spring bubbled up, 
confined within its channel and at his very feet, so that all could see that even 
the stream rendered service to the martyr. For it could not have happened 
that the martyr who had left no water remaining the river would have desired 
it on the top of the hill, if he had not realized that this was fitting. The river, 
when it had fulfilled its duty and completed its pious service, returned to its 
natural course, but it left behind a witness of its ministry. And so in this spot 
the valiant martyr was beheaded and received the crown of life which God 
has promised to those who love Him. But the man who set his unholy hands 
upon that pious neck was not allowed to rejoice over the death: for his eves 
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fell to the ground along with the head of the blessed martyr. Beheaded too at 
that time was the soldier who previously had been impelled by the will of 
Heaven to refuse to strike the holy confessor of God . . . Then the judge, 
daunted by such great and unprecedented heavenly miracles, soon ordered a 
halt to the persecution. He was beginning, in fact, to pay honour to the 
slaughter of saints, through which he previously believed he could force them 
to give up their allegiance to the Christian faith. The blessed Alban suffered 
on the 22°¢ of June near the city of Verulamium... Here when peaceful 
Christian times returned, a church of wonderful workmanship was built, a 
worthy memorial of his martyrdom. To this day sick people are healed at this 
place and the working of frequent miracles to bring it renown. 


“About this time there also suffered Aaron and Julius, citizens of Caerleon, 
and many others, both men and women, in various places. They were racked 
by many kinds of torture and their limbs were indescribably mangled but, 
when their sufferings were over, their souls were carried to the joys of the 
Heavenly City.” 


The Turin MS of Constantius’ Life of St. Germanus says that after St. Alban's 
death, “the evil Caesar, aghast at such wonders, ordered the persecutions to 
end, without the orders of the emperors, setting down in his report that the 
religion actually prospered from the slaughter of the saints...” 


In the fifth century, Saints Germanus of Auxerre and Lupus of Troyes 
prayed at the shrine of St. Alban, and through the influence of St. Germanus 
several French churches and villages were named after him. Nine ancient 
English churches were dedicated to him. 


By tradition, the name of the priest whom St. Alban sheltered is known to 
have been Amphibalus. He also received the crown of martyrdom (although 
this is disputed), and it is claimed that his relics were recovered at Redbourn 
in 1177. Churches were dedicated to Saints Julius and Aaron in and near 
Caerleon. 


As Robert Thornsberry writes, “the relics of holy Alban, Amphibalus, and 
perhaps the soldier as well, were preserved. A church, and later a cathedral, 
were built upon the site of the martyrdom and burial. During the invasions of 
the pagan Danes, they were removed for safekeeping. This later led to a 
shameful altercation between the monks of St. Albans and Ely that lasted for 
centuries. After the conquest [of 1066], the Normans, in order to impress the 
populace with their reverence for the island’s saints, repaired and rebuilt the 
cathedral. Early in the fourteenth century, a new chapel and an elaborate 
shrine were constructed to house the relics. In the sixteenth century, the 
impious hands of the minions of Henry VIII destroyed the shrine during the 
dissolution of the monasteries. I do not know what became of the relics. Many 
years later, the shrine was laboriously pieced back together from the 
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approximately two thousand fragments into which it had been smashed, and 


td ny 


now stands in its former glory in the Anglican cathedral of St. Alban’s. 
Holy Martyr Alban, pray to God for us! 


(Gources: Gildas, On the Destruction of Britain; Bede, History of the English 
Church and People, I, 7; Robert Edward Thornsberry, “Saint Alban, 
Protomartyr of Britain”, Living Orthodoxy, vol. V, no. 3, May-June, 1983, pp. 5- 
7; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon, 1978, pp. 
8-9, 16, 227-228; Fr. Panagiotis Carras) 
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6. SAINT ALCMUND, MARTYR-KING OF NORTHUMBRIA 


The holy Martyr Alcmund was the son of Alchred and the brother of 
Osred, kings of Northumbria. He succeeded on the throne of Northumbria 
after the murder of his brother, and ruled with great humility and love, being 
a liberal father to the poor, the orphans and the widows. But he always 
longed to die for Christ, and this the Lord in His goodness granted him... 


In 802, Alderman Athelmund of the Hwicce (South-West Mercia) was 
enraged against the men of Wiltshire and threatened to invade that territory. 
On hearing this, King Alemund, who had the intention of going to Wiltshire 
to protect some lands that he possessed there, called the two warring sides 
together and urged them to peace. The Mercians were persuaded to return 
home; but in their hearts they were not pacified, and they soon returned with 
a large army. 


At this juncture the men of Wiltshire called on Alcmund to help them. And 
he wishing to die for Christ, and remembering the words of the Lord: 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay down his life for his friends”, 
consented to their desire. In the ensuing battle, which took place in about 800, 
the Wiltshire men won, but both of the leaders and Alcmund were killed. 
(According to another account, St. Alemund was killed by King Eardwulf of 
Northumbria.) 


The place where the holy king fell was the scene of many miracles. His 
body was transferred to the ancient church of Lilleshall, and then later to the 
White church in Derby. This was the scene of further miracles. The sick, the 
deaf, the blind and those suffering from various diseases were brought to the 
tomb, and there they received healing through the intercession of St. 
Alcmund. Some years later, when, at the request of many of the faithful, the 
priests of this church raised the holy relics, a most beautiful fragrance issued 
from the tomb. This fragrance persisted for a long time, as the people praised 
and glorified God and his holy martyr. However, when a certain unbeliever 
entered the church and started to behave in an impious manner, the fragrance 
suddenly ceased. 


St. Alcmund is commemorated on March 19. 
Holy Martyr-King Alcmund, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: P. Grosjean, “De Codice Hagiographico Gothano, Appendix: Vita S. 
Aelkmundi Regis”, Analecta Bollandiana, vol. LVIIIL 1940, pp. 178-183; David 
Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 


10; David Harrison, England Before the Norman Conquest, Ipswich: Hadden 
Best, p. 257) 
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7. SAINT ALDHELM, BISHOP OF SHERBORNE 


Our holy Father Aldhelm was born in about 639. His father was called 
Kenter and was from the royal family of Wessex in Southern England. When 
he was still a boy, his father sent him to be trained in Greek and Latin letters 
at the monastery of St. Augustine in Canterbury. Some years later Aldhelm 
returned to his native Wessex and when he was about twenty-two received 
the monastic tonsure in the monastery of Malmesbury, which had been 
founded by the Irishman Maeldub in about 635. At one point he was ordained 
to the priesthood by Bishop Eleutherius of Wessex. 


In 671, Aldhelm returned to Canterbury to study in the famous school of 
St. Adrian, who was described by Bede as "very learned in the Scriptures, 
experienced in ecclesiastical and monastic administration and a great scholar 
in Greek and Latin." Here, in addition to the Holy Scriptures, the ecclesiastical 
subjects and Greek, Latin and Hebrew, he studied Roman law, music, 
arithmetic and a hundred different kinds of poetic metre. Soon he acquired a 
high reputation as a writer of both prose and poetry. Bede praised his works, 
and two hundred years later King Alfred considered his poetry, which was 
still being sung, as "superior to all other English poetry". There is a story that 
he used to attract believers to his church in Frome by singing songs to a harp 
accompaniment on the bridge over which they passed. First he would sing 
popular ballads, and then, when he had caught the people's attention, he 
would introduce words of a more serious nature. 


Aldhelm was forced to return home from Canterbury because of illness, 
and in 675 was elected abbot of Malmesbury on the death of Maeldub. One of 
his first achievements was to replace the wooden church built by Maeldub by 
a splendid stone one dedicated to the Apostles Peter and Paul. We still 
possess the verses he composed to celebrate the consecration. He also built 
two more churches in Malmesbury dedicated to the Mother of God and the 
Archangel Michael. The latter was still standing in the twelfth century, and 
William of Malmesbury described it as excelling in size and beauty every 
other ancient church in England. 


The Mercian and West Saxon kings and nobles gave many endowments to 
Aldhelm. This enabled him to build daughter monasteries and churches at 
Bradford-on-Avon (dedicated to St. Lawrence, which has survived almost 
intact to this day), Frome (to St. John the Baptist), Wareham (to St. Martin), 
Bruton (to St. Peter), Abingdon, Sherborne, Langton Matravers and Corfe. He 
also persuaded King Ina of Wessex to refound the monastery at Glastonbury. 


Aldhelm lived a life of great asceticism in his monastery, struggling in 


prayer, fasting and reading. Like several of the British saints, he used to read 
the whole of the Psalter at night standing in a pool, which afterwards came to 
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be called by his name. At the same time he continued his educational and 
literary activity, and we possess the treatise On Virginity which he presented 
to St. Hildelitha, abbess of Barking. 


He was also renowned for the grace of wonderworking. Once, during the 
building of the church of St. Mary in Malmesbury, the workers noticed that 
one of the beams which had been transported a long distance for integration 
into the structure was too short. This was a blow, because it would have been 
a great labour and expense to bring another beam of the right size to the site. 
Aldhelm, however, nothing daunted, succeeded in lengthening the beam to 
the required size by his prayers alone. It is said that, during two fires that 
destroyed the whole monastery during the reigns of Kings Alfred and 
Edward, this beam suffered no damage, and finally perished through age and 
dry rot. 


Aldhelm now decided to go to Rome to obtain privileges for his 
monasteries from the Pope. On the way, he stopped at his estate in Dorset and 
built a church in Wareham (which still survives). William of Malmesbury 
relates of this church that in the twelfth century it was roofless, but that the 
shepherds of the district would crowd into it during storms because they 
believed that it never let the rain in. The spirit of Aldhelm watched over it, 
they claimed, and all attempts to re-roof it by nobles of the province failed. 
And even more miracles took place through his intercession at this church in 
Wareham than at his monastery in Malmesbury, where his relics lay. 


Aldhelm arrived in Rome and was housed in the Lateran palace by Pope 
Sergius I. Every day he would celebrate the Divine Liturgy, and one day, 
having celebrated the Liturgy and being still with his thoughts caught up to 
heaven, he cast his chasuble behind him. The acolyte who was serving him 
was occupied in another part of the altar and did not catch it. But the chasuble 
remained miraculously suspended in thin air, hanging as it were on a 
sunbeam that was passing through the stained window. This chasuble was 
brought back to England and in the twelfth century still remained with no 
trace of corruption in the monastery of Malmesbury. 


While Aldhelm was still in Rome, a boy was born in the house of the 
Pope's chamberlain. It was rumoured that the mother was a nun and was 
concealing the identity of the father. Soon the Pope was being accused of 
having fathered the child, and the scandal reached such proportions that it 
reached the ears of Emperor Justinian II in Constantinople and an 
ecclesiastical trial was initiated. But at this moment Aldhelm came to the 
defence of the Pope. "What would they say in Britain," he said, "or in some 
other country, if it was known that the Roman Pontiff was being thus assailed 
by his own citizens?" Then he ordered the child to be brought so that he could 
dispel the slander from his own mouth. But the people derided him. How 
could a nine days' old child who had not yet been baptized tell the truth about 
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his parentage? Nevertheless, by the power of God the child spoke up in a 
completely clear voice and declared that Pope Sergius was a virgin. The Pope 
was triumphantly vindicated, and Aldhelm praised. The saint was then asked 
whether he could reveal the identity of the true father. But he refused, saying 
that if he could he would rescue the innocent, but he would not condemn the 
guilty to death. 


Then, by a bull dated about 701 that is still in existence, Pope Sergius 
granted Aldhelm's monasteries at Malmesbury and Frome exemption from 
episcopal jurisdiction. No priest, whatever his status, was allowed to celebrate 
the Liturgy in the monastic churches without the permission of the abbot, and 
when the abbot died the monks were to elect his successor. This charter was 
later confirmed by Kings Ina of Wessex and Ethelred of Mercia, both kings 
agreeing that in the event of war between their kingdoms the monasteries 
would be left in peace. 


Aldhelm returned home loaded with holy relics and a wonderful altar 
made of finest white marble. It is said that a camel was carrying it as far as the 
Alps, but the animal slipped and was crushed by the altar, which itself broke 
into two pieces. The saint made the sign of the cross and lo! both the camel 
and the altar were immediately restored. On his return Aldhelm gave the 
altar to King Ina, who placed it in the church of St. Mary at Bruton. In the 
twelfth century the crooked flaw in the marble of the altar was still visible as a 
witness to the miracle. 


A great crowd greeted the saint as he disembarked in England. There was 
general rejoicing that the light of Britain had returned. And on the repose of 
St. Hedda, bishop of Winchester, in 705, the diocese was divided into two and 
Aldhelm was elected bishop of the western half, with his see at Sherborne. 
The saint at first refused, saying that he was too old and wanted to end his 
days quietly at Malmesbury. But the council replied that with his age came 
greater maturity and freedom from vice. 


So the saint finally yielded and went to Canterbury for his consecration at 
the hands of Archbishop Bertwald. While in the east of the country he made a 
trip to Dover, where ships came in from the continent laden with all kinds of 
merchandise. Finding a complete copy of the Old and New Testaments, he 
offered a price for it to the sailors. But they rejected his offer, jeered at him 
and set out to sea. But a storm immediately arose, they found themselves in 
danger, and stretched out their hands to the man of God on the shore. He 
prayed, and the storm immediately abated, the wind turned, and the sailors 
returned to shore. In gratitude they offered him the manuscripts free, but he 
insisted on giving them a fair price. The manuscripts were still to be seen in 
Malmesbury in the twelfth century. 
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At about this time the Celtic Christians of Cornwall became tributaries of 
King Ina of Wessex, and a council was convened by the king to determine 
how best to unite the Churches of the Saxons and the Britons, which were 
divided by a dispute over the true date of Pascha. Aldhelm was appointed to 
write a letter to King Geraint of Cornwall on the subject, which is still extant. 
He was successful, and the Celts of Cornwall adopted the Roman-Byzantine 
Paschalion (those of Wales were converted some years later). 


Also at this time Aldhelm wrote a letter to the monks of St. Wilfrid, the 
exiled bishop of York and Hexham, exhorting them to remain faithful to their 
leader in his struggle for the sacred canons. 


Aldhelm ruled his diocese for another four years. He preached day and 
night, travelling ceaselessly. At Sherborne he built a fine cathedral, and he 
continued to administer his monasteries at Malmesbury, Bradford-on-Avon 
and Frome. 


Once while he was preaching in a village, he fixed his ashen staff into the 
ground. It grew miraculously and put forth boughs and leaves. The bishop 
was concentrating on his sermon and did not notice the miracle. But when the 
people drew his attention to it, he gave glory to God and left an offering there. 
Later, many other ash trees sprang from this original, to the extent that the 
village was called Bishoptrees (now Stoke Orchard in Gloucestershire). 


On May 26, 709, St. Aldhelm reposed in the wooden church of the village 
of Doulting, Somerset. Some years later, while a stone church was being 
consecrated on the spot, a blind widow pushed her way to the altar and was 
healed through the intercession of the saint, who had always been merciful to 
widows in his lifetime. Many more healings were done through washing in 
water that had touched the stone on which the saint had died. 


At the moment that the saint reposed he appeared in a vision to his friend 
St. Egwin, bishop of Worcester, and commanded him to go at once to 
Doulting. Egwin immediately rode the eighty to a hundred miles to the body 
of the saint, and after celebrating a funeral Liturgy, arranged for it to be 
transported to Malmesbury. At every seven miles of the fifty-mile journey, the 
procession stopped and crosses, later known as "bishopstones", were erected 
at Egwin's command. All of these crosses, including one in the monastery of 
Malmesbury, were still standing in good condition in the twelfth century, and 
miracles continued to be wrought there for centuries. On reaching 
Malmesbury, St. Egwin buried the body of his friend in the church of St. 
Michael. 


In 855 King Ethelwulf of Wessex, father of King Alfred the Great, exhumed 


the body of St. Aldhelm and transferred it into a magnificent shrine adorned 
with silver and showing representations of the saint's miracles. 
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Another great benefactor of the church was King Athelstan, who had been 
delivered from danger at the battle of Brunanburgh in 937 through the 
prayers of St. Aldhelm. During that battle the Viking King Olaf, as William of 
Malmesbury writes, “coming well prepared by night, killed a certain bishop 
with all his household, who had reached the army in the evening and in 
ignorance of what had occurred had pitched his tent there on account of the 
evenness of the green plain. Then, proceeding further, Olaf came upon the 
king himself unprepared, for he had given himself up to profound sleep, not 
fearing at all that the enemy would dare such an attack. But when, roused 
from bed by so great an uproar, he urged his men to battle as much as he 
could through the darkness, by chance his sword fell from its sheath; 
wherefore, when all things were full of dread and blind confusion, he invoked 
God and St. Aldhelm, and replacing his hand on the scabbard, he found the 
sword, which today is kept in the kings’ treasury...” 


On May 5, 986, St. Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury, transferred the 
saint's relics for safety's sake into a stone tomb on the right of the altar. But 
during the reign of King Ethelred the pagan Danes broke into the monastery 
and came up to the shrine. One of them seized it and was about to cut out the 
precious stones on it when he was struck down as if stabbed. The rest fled in 
terror. 


Once a very beautiful woman named Elfildis became the captive of a 
Norwegian count, who wanted to divorce his wife and marry her. In the end 
he raped her, but died soon after. Then the future Martyr-King Olaf of 
Norway, hearing of her beauty, made advances to her. But she rejected them. 
However, he, too, raped her, and as a result, in 1024, a son was born to her 
named Magnus. When St. Olaf was killed in 1030, Magnus was proclaimed 
king, but died only eighteen months later. Then the unfortunate Elfildis 
returned to England, promising God that if she returned safely she would 
never again eat meat. Some years later, however, she was at a banquet and 
was persuaded to break her vow. As a result she was struck with paralysis. 
For three years she visited the shrines of the saints seeking healing. At length, 
coming to St. Aldhelm's shrine on his feastday, she was restored to full health. 
She then became a nun and was buried at Malmesbury. 


St. Aldhelm's resting place attracted pious Christians even from the East. 
Thus early in the eleventh century a monk named Constantine came to 
Malmesbury from Greece - it was not known why he had left his homeland. 
He planted the first vineyard in the monastery, which survived for many 
years. He was of a very mild disposition and very abstinent habits. When he 
was on the point of death, he drew an archbishop's pallium out of the 
knapsack that he always carried with him, put it on, and immediately died. 
He was buried in the church of St. Andrew. But after some years some 
building works in the monastery necessitated the exhumation of his body. 
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The bones were found to be of exceptional whiteness and exuded a beautiful 
fragrance. 


Once a dangerous demoniac was bound with cords and carried to 
Malmesbury on the eve of the feast of the Ascension. The monks advised 
those who were carrying him to pray to St. Aldhelm on his behalf. He was 
laid before the altar, and after calming down and falling into a light sleep rose 
completely healed. 


Again, a cripple seeking a cure stopped at Malmesbury on his way to 
Christchurch in Hampshire. Immediately he entered the church he felt a kind 
of current passing through all his members. After falling asleep in front of the 
altar, he was woken up by the chanting of the monks coming into the church, 
and leapt up cured. 


Once, after the Norman-papist conquest of England, a fisherman from the 
Isle of Wight was struck blind while fishing at sea. His boat was brought to 
land by his companions, who advised him to seek the help of God. They then 
rowed him to Christchurch, Hampshire, where he remained for three years. 
Then he was told in a dream to go to Malmesbury, where he recovered his 
sight. This miracle convinced the Normans, who were in general sceptical 
about the holiness of the Saxon saints and whose first archbishop, Lanfranc, 
had discontinued the cult of Aldhelm, that Aldhelm was indeed a saint. 
Osmund, bishop of Salisbury authorized the resumption of the cult and the 
translation of his relics. Then Abbot Warin brought out the relics, which had 
been hidden for fear of the Danes, and after a three day fast the bishop 
translated them into the shrine on October 3, 1078. 


Many more miracles continued to be performed at the shrine of St. 
Aldhelm, as were related in detail by William of Malmesbury in 1125. 


St. Aldhelm is commemorated on May 25. 
Holy Father Aldhelm, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum Anglorum, I, 14, book V; 
Gesta Regum Anglorum, 134; The Venerable Bede, History of the English Church 
and People; Margaret Gallyon, The Early Church in Wessex and Mercia, 
Lavenham: Suffolk, 1980; S. Baring-Gould, The Lives of the Saints, vol. 5, 
London: John Nimmo, 1987; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 10-11) 
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8. SAINT ALFRED, MARTYR-PRINCE OF ENGLAND 


The ancient town of Guildford is dominated by two hills, between which 
flows the River Wey. On top of one hill there stands the church of St. Martha. 
It is likely that the word "Martha" was originally "Martyr", for the parish and 
the church are called "Marterhill" in many early documents. Moreover, in a 
document dated 1463 it is called "the chapel of St. Martha the Virgin and all 
the holy Martyrs commonly called Marterhill near the town of Guldeforde". 
According to a well-established tradition, these martyrs were burned to death 
on the hill in Saxon times, perhaps around 600 A.D. during a pagan reaction 
against the missionary activities of St. Augustine, first archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


On the other hill, known as Guildown, another martyrdom took place over 
400 years later. The story is as follows. 


The holy Martyr-Prince Alfred was the son of King Ethelred "the Unready" 
of England, and brother of the future king and saint, Edward the Confessor. 
With his brother, he spent many years in exile, following the expulsion of the 
English royal family to Normandy in 1016 by the Danish King Canute. On the 
death of Canute, however, in 1035, the princes' mother, Queen Emma, judged 
that the political situation had changed in England, and invited her sons to 
join her at Winchester. Edward came first, but was forced to return to 
Normandy after a battle in the Southampton area. Then came Alfred, the 
younger prince. 


Having selected some companions with his brother's approval, he went 
first to Flanders, where he stayed with Marquis Baldwin. Then he set out from 
Boulogne and crossed the English Channel. On approaching the shore, 
however, he was recognized by the enemy, and was forced to land at another 
port further down the coast. Finding no opposition there, he set off inland. 


As Alfred and his men approached the town of Guildford, thirty miles 
south-west of London, they were met by the powerful Earl Godwin of 
Wessex, who professed loyalty to the young prince and procured lodgings for 
him and his men in the town. The next morning, Godwin said to Alfred: 


"I will safely and securely conduct you to London, where the great men of 
the kingdom are awaiting your coming, that they may raise you to the 
throne." 


This he said in spite of the fact that the throne was already occupied by the 
son of Canute, Harold "Harefoot". Events were to show that Godwin was not 
sincere. He was actually in league with King Harold to lure the young prince 
to his death... 
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Then the earl led the prince and his men over the hill of Guildown, which 
is to the west of Guildford, on the road to Winchester, not London. Perhaps 
the prince had insisted on continuing his journey to his original destination, 
his mother's court in Winchester... In any case, Godwin repeated his tempting 
offer; showing the prince the magnificent panorama from the hill both to the 
north and to the south, he said: 


"Look around on the right hand and on the left, and behold what a realm 
will be subject to your dominion." 


Alfred then gave thanks to God and promised that if he should ever be 
crowned king, he would institute such laws as would be pleasing and 
acceptable to God and men. At that moment, however, he was seized and 
bound together with all his men. Nine tenths of them were then murdered. 
And since the remaining tenth was still so numerous, they, too, were 
decimated. 


Alfred was slung naked to a horse and then conveyed by boat to the 
monastery of Ely. As the boat reached land, his eyes were put out. For a while 
he was looked after by the monks, who were fond of him, but soon after he 
died, probably on February 5, 1036, and was honourably buried by the monks 
in the southern porch at the western end of the church. There wondrously 
beautiful visions of light were often reported, and many miracles were 
performed. 


Although Godwin denied any complicity in the murder, both popular 
opinion and that of King Edward, the prince's brother, pointed the finger at 
him. On the Monday after Pascha, 1053, the earl was feasting with the king 
when a waiter in his haste struck one foot against some obstacle and nearly 
fell. But, advancing his other foot, he recovered his balance. Many of those 
present joked, saying how right it was that one foot should help another. And 
the earl cried out: 


"So should one brother help another, and a man may support his friend in 
time of need." 


At which the king, turning towards him, immediately replied: 

"So should my brother have helped me if Godwin had allowed it." 

At this Godwin turned pale, and with a distorted countenance exclaimed: 
"Well do I know, O king, that in your mind you hold me guilty of your 


brother's death. Well do I know, alas, that you do not disbelieve those who 
say that I was a traitor to him and to you. But let God Who knows all secrets 
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be my judge! May this crust of bread which I hold in my hand pass through 
my throat and leave me unharmed to show that I was innocent of your 
brother's death!" 


He spoke; and putting the crust into his mouth he thrust it into the midst of 
his gullet. Then he tried to push it further but was unable. Then he tried to 
pull it out but it stuck ever more firmly. He choked; his eyes turned up; and 
his limbs grew rigid. The king watched his wretched death, and then said to 
those standing by: 


"Drag out that dog." 


In the 1920s, archaeological excavations on Guildown, Guildford, 
discovered the bones of about two hundred men, their skulls being of the 
round-headed, Norman type, in a shallow grave dating back to about 1040. It 
appears that they had been stripped and their hands tied behind their backs 
before being killed and thrust into the grave. An Orthodox church dedicated 
to the holy Archangel Michael now stands about one hundred metres from 
this grave. 


Holy Martyr-Prince Alfred, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: Andrew Holden, The Story of the Church of Saint Martha on the Hill 
near Guildford, second edition, 1967; Encomium Emma Reginae; The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle; Anonymous, Vita Aedwardi Regis; Liber Eliensis, I, 90; Geoffrey 
Gaimar, L’Estoire des Engleis, p. 788; William of Poitiers and John of Brompton, 
in E.W. Brayley, A Topographical History of Surrey, vol. 1, London: Willis, 1850, 
pp. 287-88; Ailred of Rievaulx, in D.C. Douglas, William the Conqueror, 
London: Eyre Methuen, 1969, pp. 412-13; A.W.G. Lowther, "The Saxon 
Cemetery at Guildown, Guildford, Surrey", Surrey Archaeological Collections, 
vol. XXXIX, 1929-30; Letter of the Dean of Ely, the Very Revd. M.S. Carey, 
January 6, 1978) 
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9. SAINT ALPHEGE, HIEROMARTYR ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY 


St. Alphege was born in 954 of pious parents, who soon handed him over 
to be instructed in literature and the Christian Faith. Seeking a more total 
commitment, however, the saint abandoned his paternal inheritance and, 
ignoring his mother's tears, entered the monastery of Deerhurst in 
Gloucestershire, whose ancient church survives to the present day. There, 
while still an adolescent, he excelled in prayer, vigil, fasting and charity. 


Some years later, he went to Bath and built for himself a small cell in which 
he lived the life of a hermit with the strictest asceticism. Soon certain nobles 
started coming to him for confession and spiritual advice. As his fame 
increased, donations poured in - which he immediately gave to the poor. 


Others left the world and sought to live the monastic life under his 
direction; and so St. Dunstan appointed him abbot of a small monastery, 
although he had no desire for such a position. 


On becoming abbot, however, he did not slacken his ascetic way of life, 
and continued to live in his little cell. He appointed a suitable overseer to 
supply the material needs of the monastery, but decided all important matters 
himself. 


The saint warned his monks that their condemnation would be the greater 
if, while professing to be monks and wearing the monastic habit, they 
continued to live like men of the world. But this did not prevent them from 
indulging in secret nocturnal feasts and orgies. One night, however, the 
leader of the revels was suddenly struck dead in the middle of a feast. The 
saint was, as usual, offering up tearful prayers to God when he heard loud 
voices coming from the monastery. Thinking that thieves had broken in, or 
that the brethren were being disturbed by some demonic ruse, he came closer. 
Then he saw two terrible and foul-looking men beating the man who had just 
died with whips and flaming serpents. To his pathetic pleas for mercy they 
replied: 


"You did not obey God, so neither shall we obey you." 

After repeating this several times, they dragged their captive away. 

In 984, the bishop of Winchester, St. Ethelwold, reposed in peace. 
Immediately a dissension arose as to who should succeed him. St. Dunstan, 


the archbishop of Canterbury, was praying about this when the holy Apostle 
Andrew appeared to him and said: 
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"Why are you sad, beloved? Why do you tearfully pour out such mournful 
complaints? Rise, and place your hand on Abbot Alphege; and when you 
have anointed him with holy oil make him the bishop of the widowed 
Church. And do not allow any power to stop you; for this decision has issued, 
not from a man, but from the mouth of Almighty God. And lest I should leave 
you in any doubt as to the identity of the man speaking with you, I am 
Andrew, the apostle of the Son of God and the most loving guardian of your 
salvation." 


Dunstan joyfully told this vision to King Ethelred, and when a council had 
been convened everyone cried out that they wishes what God wishes and 
what God's archbishop should decide. Then two bishops, one on either side, 
led the bishop-elect into the church to the acclaim of the people. 


"Many years!" they cried. 


And then he was consecrated. This took place on October 19. Immediately 
after the consecration, the saint set out to visit his new see. The citizens came 
out to meet him, chanting: 


"Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord!" 


He was enthroned in St. Ethelwold's cathedral in Winchester on October 
28. 


At Winchester, as at Deerhurst and Bath, St. Alphege was distinguished by 
his charity to others and severity to himself. At night he would go out to pray, 
barefoot and thinly clad even in the coldest weather. And his body was so 
emaciated by fasting that, as many people noticed, his hands when uplifted 
seemed almost transparent. At the same time, he attended so carefully to the 
needs of the poor that it was said that there were no beggars in Winchester 
during his episcopate. And many were the miracles wrought through his 
intercession. 


Among his good works was his confirmation (the western equivalent of 
chrismation) of the Norwegian King Olaf Trygvasson, who had been ravaging 
the countryside. After being confirmed, King Olaf promised the bishop never 
to return to England with warlike intent. He then returned to his native land 
and converted them to the Christian Faith with the aid of English bishops and 
priests. 


On hearing the fame of Alphege's holy preaching and life, St. Dunstan 
rejoiced and prayed to God that this man, young as he was (only thirty at the 
time of his consecration) would succeed him in the primatial see of 
Canterbury. And his prayer was granted, though not immediately but only 
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eighteen years after his own death in 988. For in 1005, on the death of 
Archbishop <Aelfric, St. Alphege was translated from Winchester to 
Canterbury at the age of fifty-two. 

A few days later, the saint set out for Rome to receive the archbishop's 
pallium from the Pope. He entered a town just inside Italy and rested for a 
while. But the citizens, noticing that they had a stranger in their midst, broke 
into his house and stole all his goods, driving him out with blows and insults. 
With admirable equanimity, the saint set out on his return journey. He had 
not gone far when the town's ramparts suddenly caught fire, showering 
burning ashes on the neighbouring houses and threatening the citizens with 
destruction. They rushed out into the streets and watched helplessly as the 
flames rose higher and spread further. Then, coming to their senses, they 
realized that the fire was God's vengeance on them for their maltreatment of 
the holy man. They rushed after him and tearfully begged him to return. 


"Let us return," he said, "that we may see the fire from closer quarters." 


When he saw the fire, his eyes filled with tears and he prayed to God. 
Suddenly the flames were suspended in mid-air, and the fire which had 
spread through many houses was found outside the town walls. Recognizing 
the author of the miracle, the townspeople flowed out to him like a stream 
with gifts in their hands. But Alphege replied: 


"Keep what is yours; I am satisfied with my own things. Only do not cast 
out strangers from your homes. Receive all who come to you and look after 
them. God dwells in good men, and therefore it is good for one person to 
receive another in whom God dwells. But if your estimate turns out to be 
mistaken, and the man whom you considered to be religious is found to be 
the opposite, you will not lose your reward. For God honours the good 
intention." 


Finally, the saint arrived in Rome and sought an audience with the Pope. 
They spoke together, and the Pope came to love him so much that he 
honoured him publicly in the presence of the Roman Senate. One day, the 
saint was saddened in countenance. Surprised at this, his companions came to 
him, one after the other, seeking the reason for his grief. 


"No-one," he said, "will see me happy today; for he who succeeded me at 
Winchester has died." 


This was difficult to believe, since no-one had come with news from 
England. But on the other hand, it was easy to believe; for the saint had never 
been known to lie. The Pope and the Archbishop said goodbye to each other 
and parted, both joyful and sad. And when Alphege had already crossed the 
Alps, a group of English nobility on the way to Rome came up to him and, in 
answer to his inquiry, said that the bishop of Winchester had died on the very 
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day (his companions noted) on which the saint had been so sad. The news of 
this further demonstration of the saint's supernatural gifts spread throughout 
England. 


The nation's morale was at a very low ebb when the saint returned. The 
Danes were ravaging the land with fire and sword, and the tribute offered 
them by the king only seemed to increase their greed. Desertions from the 
army were commonplace; and sometimes even noblemen with their ships 
joined the other side. The king with his councillors, including St. Alphege, 
passed laws strengthening ecclesiastical discipline and penalizing traitors, 
with the death penalty ordained for those who should plot against the king's 
life. And in 1008 the archbishop and his synod proclaimed the day of the 
martyrdom of King Edward, the king's half-brother, a national feastday - 
another clear warning to potential traitors and king-killers. 


However, the sad story continued, with indecision, incompetence and 
treachery the order of the day. Thus "when the enemy was in the east," 
bemoaned The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, "then our levies were mustered in the 
west; and when they were in the south, then our levies were in the north. 
Then all the councillors were summoned to the king, for a plan for the defence 
of the realm had to be devised then and there. But whatever course of action 
was decided upon it was not followed for a single month. In the end there 
was no leader who was willing to raise levies, but each fled as quickly as he 
could; nor even in the end would one shire help another." 


The upshot of all this was that in 1013 King Ethelred was forced to go into 
exile through the treachery of his subjects. Even worse, perhaps, than this was 
the treachery which led to the death of St. Alphege the year before. The story 
was as follows. 


In the autumn of 1011 the Danes besieged Canterbury and sacked it. They 
were helped, on the one hand, by Abbot Elfmar of Canterbury, who, though 
he owed his life to St. Alphege, now turned against him and his fellow 
citizens; and, on the other, by Alderman Edric Streona of Mercia. Edric had 
come to be involved in the sack of Canterbury through his brother, a proud 
and cruel man who slandered the nobility of Canterbury in the king's 
presence and then violently burned their inheritance. But they rose up and 
killed him, burning down his house. Edric demanded vengeance from the 
king for his brother's death; but the king refused, saying that his brother had 
been justly punished. Then Edric, determined to avenge his brother, collected 
an army of ten thousand well-armed men. Realizing, however, that these 
forces were insufficient, he came to an agreement with the Danes whereby, in 
exchange for their help, they would retain the north of England in the case of 
victory while he held the south. 
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Meanwhile, St. Alphege had been preaching, redeeming captives, feeding 
the hungry and even converting many of the invaders. This was another 
reason why the Danes were eager to unite with Edric against the men of 
Canterbury. And as they approached the city from Sandwich, the people fled 
to the cathedral, convinced that they were safe there. The nobility, meanwhile, 
urged St. Alphege to flee. But he refused, saying that he had no intention of 
being a hireling. Then he gathered the people together and exhorted them to 
have courage and patience, setting before them the triumphs of the martyrs. 
Finally, having blessed them and communicated them in the Holy Mysteries, 
he dismissed them in peace, commending them all to the protection of God. 


The enemy came and laid siege to the city. On the twentieth day, the saint 
sent to the Danes, exhorting them to desist from their purpose and warning 
them that when a father wishes to beat his sons, he afterwards throws the 
stick into the fire. In a similar way God would punish the Danes even after 
using them to chastize the English. 


But the English traitors under Edric were only the more incited to cruelty 
by the sight of their fellow countrymen's distress. They set fire to the houses, 
and soon, fanned by a strong south wind, the fire spread everywhere. Torn 
between whether to stay on the ramparts and defend the city, or rush down to 
their houses, the citizens finally chose the latter course. And soon they were 
dragging beloved wives and children out of the burning houses - only to see 
them immediately cut down by the swords of the enemy. For now that the 
ramparts were unguarded they were able (with Abbot Elfmar's help) to enter 
unhindered, with such a terrible clamour of trumpets and voices that it 
seemed as if the city were being shaken to its foundations. 


"No-one who was not a spectator of that calamity," writes the saint's 
biographer, Osbern of Canterbury, "would know how to describe the reality 
of it, and the wretchedness of its confusion of evils. Some had their throats 
cut, others perished in the flames, still more were thrown over the walls. 
Others, shameful to relate, were hung up by their private parts and expired 
thus. Ladies more distinguished than others by their nobility were dragged 
through the streets of the city because they could not produce treasures which 
they did not possess. Finally they were thrown into the flames and died. The 
cruelty was especially savage against those under age; while babes were 
ripped out of their mother's womb or pierced through with spears or crushed 
to pieces under waggon wheels... 


"The venerable prelate, unable to bear so many deaths among his spiritual 
children, suddenly, while he was surrounded by a crowd of weeping monks 
in the church of the Saviour, slipped out of the hands of those restraining him, 
rushed to a place full of corpses, hurled himself amidst a dense mass of the 
enemy and with groans cried out: 
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"Have pity, have pity! And if you recognize yourselves to be men, put an 
end to your persecution of the innocent! Instead of these, take me, who, to 
increase the Christian people, despoiled you of many a soldier, and who, with 
unrestrained lips, always condemned the crimes of your impiety!" 


Innumerable hands seized him, stopped his mouth, bound his hands, 
scratched his face with their nails, punched and kicked him in the sides. The 
man of God uttered not a sound, but his lips moved as if he were speaking to 
God. Then he was forced to witness death after death in front of his very eyes 
so that he might suffer every torment, whether in his own person or in the 
persons of those whom he mourned. 


Then the Danes came to the cathedral church of the Saviour. They set fire 
to it, and soon molten lead from the roof was seeping into the building. 
Covering their heads with their palls, the weeping monks ran out of all the 
doors of the building, only to be cut down by the swords of the soldiers 
waiting outside. 


Out of the eight thousand inhabitants of Canterbury, only four monks and 
some eight hundred others survived the sack. The survivors, after suffering 
blows and wounds, were either judged worthy of being ransomed - these 
included Bishop Godwin of Rochester, Abbess Leofrun of St. Mildred's and all 
the clergy except Abbot Elfmar of St. Augustine's monastery (not the traitor) - 
or were sold into slavery. 


The archbishop had seen his people slaughtered, the city burned down and 
the cathedral church of Christ the Saviour profaned and devastated. Now he 
was bound and dragged through the north gate of the city. There lay the 
survivors with stocks on their feet and under military guard. On seeing him, 
they all groaned and wept and raised their hands to heaven in prayer. But 
then, as the saint stood strengthening their shattered souls in prayer, he was 
given a ferocious blow between the shoulders, so that his shoulder was cut 
open and blood poured over his whole body. Even the Danes were horrified. 
Then he was led from the city to the ships, from the ships to the prison, from 
the prison to the judge, and finally back to the prison, which was dark, 
narrow and full of frogs. There he remained under a guard of twelve soldiers 
for another seven months. The Danes offered him freedom in exchange for 
money from the Church's patrimony; but he refused. And so, as Pascha of the 
year 1012 approached, the saint was still in prison, celebrating the Passion of 
Christ as he was able, in humility and contrition of heart. 


"Then was he a captive," wrote the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, "who had been 
the head of England and of Christendom. There could misery be seen where 
often bliss was seen before, in that unhappy city, whence Christianity came 
first to us, and both spiritual and earthly bliss..." 
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Meanwhile, the wrath of God was falling upon the Danes. Two thousand 
of their soldiers fell ill of a terrible internal malady and died shortly after; 
while many others, similarly struck, awaited death. The Christians advised 
them to recognize their crime against Christ, to confess, weep and make 
amends to the archbishop. But they did not accept this advice, attributing 
their misfortunes to the instability of Chance rather than the will of God. But 
death reigned over all those who had planned to kill the archbishop: great 
numbers of them were attacked, tormented and wasted away by a terrible 
pain in the bowels. Meanwhile, a great fear of death overcame the living. 
Finally they ran to the captive saint, bewailed their sins with tears, and 
besought him to pray to God on their behalf. 


It was Holy Thursday, the day on which the Lord gave His Most Pure 
Body and Blood to His disciples. St. Alphege was brought out of prison and 
honourably seated in the magistrate's chair. He told the Danes that their 
terrible cruelty did not merit them a pardon, but that he was determined to 
imitate the example of his Lord, Who gave holy bread even to the man who 
betrayed Him and forgave those who crucified Him. 


"Therefore," he said, "forgetting the burning of the city, the injuries which 
have been inflicted upon myself, your past impiety, and the slaughter of the 
innocents, I shall intercede for my torturers as He interceded with the Father 
for those who crucified Him. So take this bread - it will immediately heal you. 
Only, when you have eaten and obtained health in accordance with your 
desire, give solemn thanks to the Saviour, or you will remain more guilty of 
blasphemy." 


Then he blessed bread and gave to them. They were all healed. From Holy 
Thursday to Holy Saturday no-one died. 


Seeing this, the leaders of the Danes sent four of their military commanders 
to the saint. They thanked him, but then said that they would give him life 
and liberty in exchange for a ransom of sixty talents of silver weighing fifty 
pounds, together with his services in persuading the king to pay another two 
hundred talents as the price of a truce between the two nations. The saint 
refused, saying that the embassy was illegal and their demands impossible. 
They were mistaken if they thought he would rob the Church or betray the 
honour of his king and country to satisfy their avarice. 


"It is not done for a Christian to hand over Christian flesh to be devoured 
by pagan teeth." 


The Danes came to him a second time, asking him - in a gentler manner 
this time - to affix his seal to an order authorizing the despoliation of the 
estates of the Church, in exchange for which he would be redeemed. Again 
the saint refused, citing the example of the holy Martyr Laurence of Rome, 
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who, on being entrusted with the treasures of the Church, gave them away to 
the poor lest they should fall into the hands of the persecutors. 


"If St. Laurence gave what was not theirs to the poor, how can I take what 
is theirs from the poor? 


Then they raged terribly, gnashing on him with their teeth, and decided to 
carry out the sentence that had been passed on him. New tortures were 
applied; but he remained immovable. Then, in the night of Friday of Bright 
Week, the devil devised a different and subtler means of breaking the saint's 
resistance. Having caused the guards to fall into a light sleep, he appeared to 
him in the form of an angel of light, declaring that for the sake of the common 
good he was going to lead the saint out of the squalor of the prison. 


"Fear not the stigma of cowardice," he said; "you are not more sublime than 
Peter, nor stronger than Paul. The one was delivered from prison by an angel, 
and the other was let down in a basket. Christ Himself slipped out of the 
hands of those who were going to stone Him, and commanded His disciples 
to flee in time of persecution." 


Deceived by these words, the saint followed the deceiver out of the prison. 
But when they had crossed several water-logged fields in the thick darkness, 
the devil suddenly disappeared. Realizing his error, the saint groaned and 
threw himself down in the middle of the marshes, crying with tears to the 
Lord: 


"O Giver of life, O only Guide of the race of Adam, why hast Thou deprived 
me of Thy grace in my old age when Thou never didst leave me in the prime 
of life? Thou hast mercifully preserved me for so long, and dost Thou now 
cast me away in the extremity of life? O Thou Who art all I desire, all that I 
long to enjoy, what use is it to have triumphed in battle throughout the long 
day, but at the end of it to be conquered and deprived of the fruits of victory? 
Or what praise is it to have embarked on the voyage and escaped shipwreck 
in the middle of the sea, only to suffer the shipwreck of unexpected death on 
the shore? How many times have I found Thee to be my Saviour in the 
shipwrecks of life! Now, I beseech Thee, send me consolation in this snare of 
the devil, a helper in troubles and tribulations." 


"At evening shall weeping find lodging, but in the morning rejoicing" 
(Psalm 29.5). And "the angel of the Lord shall encamp round about them that 
fear Him, and will deliver them" (Psalm 33.7). Thus it was for the man of God. 
For as dawn arose, a young man adorned in golden splendour stood before 
him, and asked him where he was fleeing to. The bishop replied that he was 
not fleeing, but had obeyed the voice of a Divine command. 
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"That was no Divine command," said the angel, "but a device of the devil. 
He did not wish so much to lead you out of prison as to seduce you once 
outside. Return, therefore, to your place, where a crown is laid up for you in 
heaven. Tomorrow the Father will honour you, and you will be eternally in 
the greatest honour in the heavens with His Son." 


The saint therefore returned to the place of contest and joyfully awaited the 
hour in which he would receive his crown from God. 


The hour drew near, and a crowd of turbulent men burst into the prison, 
seized him, showered him with many blows, breaking his skull, and finally 
thrust him into the place where all the refuse was thrown out and burned. 


Most of the night had passed and on the Saturday after Pascha, April 19, 
1012, was beginning to dawn. Suddenly St. Dunstan appeared to the man of 
God, his face and vestments shining gloriously, amidst sweet-smelling 
fragrance and the mellifluous chants of the saints. Stretching out his hands to 
St. Alphege, he announced to him his forthcoming death and the reward of 
eternal life laid up for him. Then his bonds were loosed, his wounds closed 
and his whole body was restored to perfect health. 


On seeing these things, the guards were terrified. They told their fellows, 
who came rushing up to see the manifestation of God's grace. Then the 
leaders of the Danish army, seeing their men deserting in droves to the man 
of God, hastily passed the sentence of death upon him, lest they should lose 
more through him than through a multitude of external enemies. The saint 
was bound and led to the place of judgement under a large armed guard. A 
great crowd of the faithful followed him, weeping and mourning. But he 
besought them not to hinder his struggle against the prince of this world, but 
to help him by their prayers. 


He was only an arrow's flight away when a vast murmur went through the 
whole council: 


"Give us gold, bishop, or today you will be a spectacle to the world." 

The bishop was silent for a while from exhaustion, and stood still, 
supported reverently by the hands of his own people. Then, having recovered 
his breath, he replied: 

“I offer you the gold of Divine wisdom. Abandon the vanity which you 
love, and devote your zeal to the one living, true and eternal God. But if you 
obstinately despise the counsel of God which is announced to you through 


me, you will suffer a worse fate than the death of Sodom." 


At that, the mob, unable to withstand the force of his words and foaming 
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with rage, jumped up from their seats. However, Thurkill, one of the Danish 
leaders, on seeing the wicked men gathering their weapons to kill the saint, 
ran quickly and said: 


"Do not do this, I beg you. I will give to all of you with a willing heart gold 
and silver and all that I have here or can get by any means, except only my 
ship, on condition that you do not sin against the Lord's Anointed." 


Later, Thurkill, who had interceded for St. Alphege, together with forty- 
five of his ships transferred his allegiance from the Danes to the English and 
became a Christian. But the unbridled anger of his comrades, harder than iron 
or stone, was not softened by such gentle words. They knocked the saint 
down with the backs of their battle-axes, and then stoned him with the heads 
of oxen and showers of stones and blocks of woods. But he, bending his right 
knee on the earth, prayed thus: 


"O Lord Jesus, Only-begotten Son of the Most High Father, Who camest 
into the world through the womb of an incorrupt Virgin to save sinners, 
receive me in peace and have mercy on these men." 


Then, falling to the earth and rising again, he said: 


"O Good Shepherd, O only Shepherd, look with compassion on the sons of 
the Church, whom I, dying, commend to Thee." 


Then a man named Thrum, whom the saint himself had received from the 
font of Holy Baptism, seeing him in agony and on the edge of death, took his 
axe and clove his head through, thereby releasing his soul to eternal glory. 


Immediately one of the Danish leaders was crippled in his limbs, and 
realized that he had sinned against Christ's elect, as it is written: "Vengeance 
is Mine, I will repay, saith the Lord" (Romans 12.19). 


St. Alphege was martyred at Greenwich, to the east of London, on the 
south bank of the river Thames. And the leaders of the Danes now threw his 
body into the river. But then a crowd of people who had been taught by him 
took arms, determined to die rather than to allow the body through which 
they had received the mystery of Holy Baptism to be submerged in water. 
And so they guarded it, allowing it neither to be submerged nor to be buried. 
Then representatives of both parties met to resolve the dispute, and an 
agreement was reached. The Danes said: 


"Look at this branch cut off from an ash-tree with neither sap nor bark. If 
we smear this with his blood and find it flowering in the morning, then we 
shall agree that we have killed a holy and righteous man, and you can bury 
him with honour. But if the wood remains dry, then we shall say that you 
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have erred in your love for him and the decision about what to do with the 
body will be ours." 


The next morning the dry wood was putting forth leaves. Seeing this, the 
Danes rushed to the holy body, embraced it with tears and groans, and then, 
taking it upon their shoulders, brought it to the tree in triumph. Here 
innumerable miracles took place: the sick were healed, the blind were given 
their sight, the deaf their hearing, the dumb their tongues. Then at the place of 
martyrdom a church was built (its Anglican successor still stands), and a 
multitude of leading Danes were baptized and received into the bosom of the 
Holy Church. Finally, Bishops Ednoth and Alfhun and the citizens of London 
received his holy body, and brought it to London with all reverence, and 
buried it in St. Paul's church, where miracles continued to the martyr's glory. 


On June 8, 1023, St. Alphege's body was placed in an adorned royal barge, 
and then, escorted by the Danish King Canute, Archbishop Ethelnoth of 
Canterbury and other bishops and earls, was taken across the Thames first to 
Southwark and then to Rochester. Here the procession was joined by Queen 
Emma and her son, and "with much state and rejoicing and hymns of praise" 
the relics were conveyed to Canterbury. On June 15, the relics were enshrined 
by the bishops and clergy." 


Soon both dates - that of his martyrdom, and that of his translation - were 
entered into the calendar of the English Church. But soon after the Norman 
Conquest, his sanctity and status as a martyr was questioned by the first 
papist archbishop of Canterbury, Lanfranc. However, he consulted Anselm, 
his successor, about this, and Anselm replied that Alphege was a martyr for 
justice as St. John the Baptist had been a martyr for truth. 


No truly Christian hierarch would have questioned Alphege's sanctity. In 
any case, any residual doubts were removed by the discovery, in 1105, that 
his body was still incorrupt. For St. Alphege, ascetic, hierarch, patriot and 
martyr, deserved the highest accolade: "Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends" (John 15.13). 


St. Alphege is commemorated on April 19 and June 8. 
Holy Hieromartyr Alphege, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: Osbern of Canterbury, Vita S. Elphegi, in H. Wharton, Anglia Sacra, 
1691, Il, pp. 122-147; The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, E, 1009, 1010, 1011, 1012; 
Thietmar of Merseburg, Chronicle; Fr. Andrew Phillips, Orthodox Christianity 


and the English Tradition, The English Orthodox Trust, 1995, chapter 78; David 
Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 13-14) 
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10. SAINT ALPHEGE “THE BALD”, BISHOP OF 
WINCHESTER 


Our holy Father Alphege succeeded St. Birnstan as Bishop of Winchester in 
934. Nothing is known about his early life. Once, on the first day of Great 
Lent, he was exhorting his flock to live in abstinence and chastity. But one 
man mocked his words, and said that he would sleep with his wife that night. 
“You know not, wretched one, what the morning will bring,” said the holy 
man. The next morning, the man was found dead in his bed. 


St. Ethelwold used to tell another story about St. Alphege’s zeal for 
observance of the fasts. There was a man who used to drink when he liked 
during Great Lent. One day he asked the bishop to bless his cup. He refused, 
and the fool drank without the blessing and went out. By chance a bull was 
being baited outside; it rushed towards him and gored him to death... 


This saint was the spiritual father of two other saints, Dunstan and 
Ethelwold, and it was he who ordained them both to the holy priesthood, 
together with another man named Athelstan. After the Divine Liturgy, he 
turned to the people and said: “I have ordained three priests today, two of 
whom will attain to the Episcopal dignity, one in my see, the other in another 
diocese.” Then Athelstan said: “Am I one of the two who will reach the 
Episcopal dignity?” “No,” said the bishop, “nor will you continue in the holy 
life in which you began.” And so it turned out... 


St. Alphege reposed in peace in 951. He is commemorated on March 12. 
Holy Father Alphege, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: Saxon Priest B., Vita Dunstani; William of Malmesbury, Gesta 


Pontificum Anglorum; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 14) 
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11. SAINT ASAPH, BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH’S 


St. Asaph was the son of King Sawyl Penuchil, who ruled in the North of 
Britain, and was related to Saints Deiniol and Tysilio. He was sent as a young 
boy to North Wales as a disciple of St. Kentigern, Bishop of Glasgow, who 
was his cousin, who came to the area from Scotland in 553 and founded a 
monastic community consisting of 965 monks. Soon the holiness of Asaph 
became apparent to all. One day, St. Kentigern, as was his practice, went into 
the icy rivers of the river in order to recite the Psalter. On coming out of the 
water, he asked Asaph to bring him some burning coals so that he could 
warm himself. The young man obeyed, carrying the coals in his cloak, which 
miraculously remained unburned. 


In 573 St. Kentigern was able to return to his see in Scotland, and left 
Asaph as his successor in Wales. He became Bishop of Llanelwy and later 
established another monastery at Lllanasa (Asa’s church) in Flintshire, where 
he died in 601. He gave his name not only to his cathedral city, but also to 
Onen Asa (Asa’s Ash Tree), Ffynnon Asa (Asa’s Well) and Pantasa (Asa’s 
Hollow or Valley). 


St. Asaph is commemorated on May 1. 
Holy Father Asaph, pray to God for us! 
(Gource: Kenneth Fields, “St. Asaph Cathedral: A Tale of Two Saints”, Catholic 


Life, November, 2007, pp. 35-36; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 23) 
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12. SAINTS AUGUSTINE, LAURENCE, MELLITUS, JUSTUS 
HONORIUS AND DEUSDEDIT, ARCHBISHOPS OF 
CANTERBURY 


Our holy Father Augustine, who with his spiritual father Pope Gregory the 
Great, is accorded the title of the Apostle of the English, was prior of the 
monastery of St. Andrew in Rome. According to one source, he may have 
come from Sicily. In the summer of the year 596 he was sent by St. Gregory at 
the head of a party of forty monks from the same monastery to England, to 
convert the pagan Anglo-Saxons. This had always been a cherished dream of 
St. Gregory, who had himself set out for England once but had been forced to 
return to Rome because of his election to the Papacy. 


Having arrived in Aix-en-Provence, Augustine and his monks heard 
discouraging reports of the difficulty of the journey to England and the 
savagery of the islanders. Augustine was then sent back to Rome to entreat St. 
Gregory to abandon the project, while his monks remained at the famous 
monastery of Lerins. However, Gregory raised Augustine to the rank of abbot 
and sent him back with strict orders to proceed to England; so the monks 
continued on their journey north. 


At the town of Ce, some women created a riot against the monks; but when 
a supernatural light illumined the ground where the monks slept, the 
townsfolk changed their minds and said that they were gods. 


St. Augustine and his companions alighted in England at Ebbsfleet, Kent; 
the stone which first received the imprint of their feet was preserved in St. 
Augustine's monastery for centuries. Two monks then went with their French 
interpreters to King Ethelbert at Canterbury. The king, who had heard about 
the Christian Faith from his Christian wife Bertha, gave the messengers a 
favourable hearing and ordered that St. Augustine's party be honourably 
treated. 


A few days later, the king went to see the missionaries at Richborough. The 
meeting took place in the open air because the king feared the influence of 
magicians inside. The monks came to meet the king in a procession, chanting 
psalms and hymns and preceded by a silver cross and an icon of the Saviour. 
Ethelbert was not at first inclined to accept Augustine's preaching, but he did 
not prevent him from preaching to others. Moreover, he provided the 
missionaries with a house in Canterbury and food at his own expense; and 
they were allowed to worship in the old Romano-British church of St. 
Martin's. 


Soon the holy life of the Roman monks began to bear fruit. And the many 
miracles they performed brought the king, too, to repentance and Holy 
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Baptism, which took place on the Feast of Pentecost, June 2, 597. Five months 
later, on November 16, 597, Augustine was consecrated to the episcopate in 
France by Archbishop Virgilius of Arles and other French bishops with the 
blessing of Pope Gregory, although another source indicates that he was 
probably consecrated by bishops in the ecclesiastical provinces of Trier and 
Rheims. Then he returned to Canterbury, where he was received with great 
joy by the king, who promptly gave him his palace as a monastery and 
archiepiscopal residence. That Christmas more than 10,000 Englishmen 
received Holy Baptism. 


On receiving the news, St. Gregory wrote to St. Eulogius, Patriarch of 
Alexandria: "Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of 
goodwill, because a grain of wheat, falling into the earth, has died that it 
might not reign in heaven alone - even He by Whose death we live, by Whose 
weakness we are made strong, through Whose love we seek in Britain for 
brethren whom we know not, by Whose gift we find them whom without 
knowing we sought." 


Augustine now cleansed the pagan temple in which the king had 
celebrated his idolatrous rites, and rededicated it in the name of the holy 
Martyr Pancras. During the first Liturgy there, the building was violently 
shaken as if by an earthquake, as the devil struggled against his expulsion. 
The ground next to the church became the site of the Monastery of Saints 
Peter and Paul. It was consecrated on Christmas Day, 605, and from 611 it 
acquired stavropegial status as "the first-born and chief mother of monasteries 
in England". From the time of St. Dunstan, who dedicated it anew in the 
second half of the tenth century, it became known as St. Augustine's. 


In 599 Augustine sent messengers to Rome to seek the answers to certain 
questions from St. Gregory. These messengers were St. Laurence, later 
Augustine's successor as archbishop, and St. Peter, first abbot of the 
monastery of Saints Peter and Paul. They came back in 601 with the answers 
to the questions and several more missionaries, including Saints Mellitus, 
Justus and Paulinus. 


Having consolidated the position of the Church in Kent, Augustine set off 
to bring the Gospel to other parts of England. He was a very tall and strong 
man, and the miraculous signs that accompanied him were similarly great. 
Thus near York he healed a beggar who had been suffering from blindness 
and paralysis; he baptized vast numbers of people in the River Swale in 
Yorkshire; and on leaving York he healed a leper. 


From Yorkshire Augustine headed for the borders of Wales, in order to 
meet the British bishops whose fathers had fled to the West to escape the 
invasions of the pagan Anglo-Saxons. Augustine had been given authority 
over the British bishops by St. Gregory; but the task of uniting with the British 
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Christians did not prove to be easy. The first obstacle was that the British, 
having suffered much from the Anglo-Saxons, were not willing to join with 
Augustine in trying to convert them to the Faith. The second obstacle was that 
as a result of their isolation from the Church on the continent, the British 
Church had slipped into practices which were at variance with the apostolic 
traditions. One of these was that they sometimes allowed Pascha to be 
celebrated on the 14th day of Nisan, whereas the Council of Nicaea had 
decreed that it should never be celebrated before the 15th. Another was that 
they performed the sacrament of Baptism in an irregular manner. Augustine 
stipulated three conditions for union: that the British should correct these two 
canonical irregularities; and that they should cooperate with him in 
converting the Saxons. 


However, the British refused to accede on any of these points. At length, 
Augustine suggested that they pray to God to reveal His will in the following 
manner: "Let a sick person be brought near, and by whosoever's prayers he 
will be healed, let the faith and works of that one be judged devout before 
God and an example for men to follow." The British reluctantly agreed, and a 
blind Saxon was brought before them. 


The British clergy tried, but failed to heal him. But through Augustine's 
prayers he received recovery of his sight. The British were impressed, but 
pleaded for time in which to discuss these questions with their elders before 
coming to a decision. 


Augustine travelled to his second meeting with the British accompanied by 
Saints Mellitus and Justus. The British were represented by seven bishops and 
Abbot Dinoth of the great monastery of Bangor, which had over a thousand 
monks. Before the meeting they had approached a hermit and asked him how 
they should answer Augustine. He said that if Augustine rose when they 
entered, this showed that he was humble and should be obeyed. If he did not 
rise, then they should not accede to him. Therefore when Augustine did not 
rise at their entrance, the British became angry and refused both to accept his 
stipulations and to acknowledge him as their archbishop. 


As the meeting broke up, St. Augustine prophesied that since the British 
had refused to cooperate in the conversion of the pagan English they would 
themselves be put to sword by the same English - a prophecy which was 
fulfilled a few years later when the pagan King Ethelfrid of Northumbria 
defeated the British in battle at Chester and killed 1200 of the monks of 
Bangor. 


On his way back, Augustine passed through Dorset, where he was 
violently attacked by the inhabitants. At one time they beat him with fish 
tails, at another they seized weapons and torches. As they were jeering at him, 
he turned from preaching to prayer, and soon many of the pagans were 
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afflicted with burning ulcers over their whole body. This had the effect of 
bringing them to their senses, and in the end multitudes were baptized. 


Augustine and his companions went on and came to a barren spot, where 
the Lord revealed Himself to him. At the same time, a spring of water gushed 
up and converted the previous wilderness into a garden. Augustine called the 
place Cernel (now Cerne Abbas), which is compounded of the Hebrew word 
"El" or "God", and the Latin "Cerno", "I see". 


On his return to the East, Augustine baptized King Sebert of Essex and 
consecrated St. Mellitus as bishop of Sebert's capital, London. In the same 
year he consecrated St. Justus as bishop of Rochester. Then just before his 
death he consecrated St. Laurence as his successor at Canterbury. These 
consecrations by a single bishop were blessed by St. Gregory as an exception 
to the apostolic rule that bishops should be consecrated by no less than two 
bishops, because of the fact that there were no other canonical bishops in 
Britain. 


St. Augustine reposed in the Lord on May 26, 605, and was buried next to 
the unfinished church of Saints Peter and Paul. 


He was succeeded by St. Laurence, who assumed the supervision of the 
English Church and wrote, with his fellow bishops Mellitus and Justus, to the 
Celtic Christians in Ireland, exhorting them to unity. But to no avail. 
Moreover, after the death of King Ethelbert in 616, Laurence had to face a 
revival of idolatry in Kent under Ethelbert's son, Eadbald. 


To make things worse, King Sebert of Essex also died, and his three sons, 
who were pagans, allowed the people to return to idolatry. Once, while St. 
Mellitus was celebrating the Liturgy, they came into the church and asked the 
bishop: "Why do you not give to us that which bread which you used to give 
to our father Saba (for so they used to call him), and which you still continue 
to give to the people in the church?" Mellitus replied: "If you will be washed 
in the laver of salvation, in which your father was washed, you may also 
partake of the holy bread of which he partook; but if you despise the laver of 
salvation, you may not receive the bread of life." They replied: "We will not 
enter into that laver, because we do not know that we stand in need of it, and 
yet we will eat of that bread." Eventually, after a further refusal, they became 
angry and forced Mellitus to leave London. He then decided to go to France 
with St. Justus until the storm passed over. 


St. Laurence was also about to flee with them. But that night, the holy 
Apostle Peter appeared to him, and after scourging him for a long time said: 
"Why would you forsake the flock which has been committed to you? To 
what shepherds will you commit Christ's sheep who are in the midst of 
wolves? Have you forgotten my example, who for the sake of those little ones 
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whom Christ recommended to me in token of His love, underwent at the 
hands of infidels and enemies of Christ, bonds, stripes, imprisonment, 
afflictions, and lastly, the death of the cross, that I might at last be crowned 
with Him?" The next morning, St. Laurence went to King Eadbald and, taking 
off his garment, showed him the scars of the stripes he had received from the 
Apostle. The king was astonished and asked who had presumed to give such 
stripes to such a great man. On hearing the truth, he was terrified, abandoned 
both his paganism and his unlawful marriage, and was baptized. Then 
Laurence went to France, and brought Mellitus and Justus back with him. 
Justus was restored to his see at Rochester, but Mellitus was not able to 
resume control of his see in London because of the strength of the pagan 
reaction. 


Goscelin relates of St. Laurence that he performed many miracles; he raised 
the dead, walked on the sea, caused a fountain to spring up in a dry place, 
and after the manner of the Prophet Elijah brought down fire from heaven to 
consume the impious. Once, after building and consecrating a church in 
Scotland (perhaps a men's monastery?), he ordered that no woman should 
enter it. And when, in the late eleventh century, Queen Margaret of Scotland 
ventured to enter it, she was repulsed by some invisible force. 


St. Laurence reposed on February 2, 619, and was buried in the church of 
Saints Peter and Paul. 


He was succeeded in the archbishopric by St. Mellitus. As we have seen, 
Mellitus was bishop of London before he succeeded to the archbishopric. And 
it was he who, at King Sebert's request, came to consecrate the first church at 
Westminster on the isle of Thorney, which is now the first church of the 
English capital, to God and the Apostle Peter. 


The night before the consecration, according to the tradition related by the 
Monk Sulcard, while everyone was sleeping, the Apostle Peter appeared on 
the bank of the Thames and motioned to a fisherman to row him over to the 
island. After alighting on the island, as the fisherman watched, the apostle 
created two streams by striking the ground with his staff, and then proceeded 
to the newly built church to the accompaniment of the melodious voices of 
angels. Then the astonished spectator saw the heavens opened and the whole 
island bathed in a heavenly light as heaven and earth joined in magnificent 
service. Much as he wanted to depart, he was unable to, rooted as he was to 
the spot by the apostle's chains. And after the service Peter came back to the 
trembling fisherman and said: "Do not be afraid because of what you have 
seen and heard, for this is the will of God". Then he explained that he was the 
Apostle Peter, to whom this church was being dedicated, and that he should 
relate what he had seen and heard to St. Mellitus. When the bishop would 
come he would see that the walls had already been sealed with holy chrism, 
so he would not have to consecrate it. And the fisherman, whose name was 
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Edric, was to present to Mellitus one of a miraculous catch of fish which he 
would obtain through the apostle's prayers, as a witness to the truth of his 
words. Everything tured out as the apostle said. The fishermen immediately 
cast his nets into the water of the river, and pulled in a huge catch of salmon. 
And St. Mellitus, coming into the church the next day, found the signs of the 
heavenly consecration already on the walls. 


St. Mellitus suffered greatly from gout, but this did not dampen his zeal in 
the service of God. Once a great fire had already consumed a large part of 
Canterbury, and no human means seemed able to stop it. The bishop then 
ordered that he be carried to the church of the four martyrs, which was in the 
area where the fire raged most; and after his prayer, the wind suddenly 
changed from the south to the north, and the city was saved. 


St. Mellitus reposed after five years as archbishop of Canterbury, on April 
24, 624. He was succeeded by St. Justus, bishop of Rochester, who died in 627. 
And St. Justus was succeeded by St. Honorius, another Roman monk who had 
come to England in 601. He promoted missionary work and struggled against 
both the calendar schism and the Pelagian heresy. 


St. Honorius reposed in about 653, and eighteen months later was 
succeeded by the first native English archbishop, St. Deusdedit, who came 
from Sussex. He founded the monastery of Peterborough in 657 and a convent 
in Thanet. He died from the plague on July 14, 664, and was buried, as were 
all his predecessors, in the church of Saints Peter and Paul in Canterbury. 


In 747, at the Council of Clovesho, the days of St. Augustine's birth and 
repose were declared to be national feast-days. In 1011, when the Danes 
destroyed Canterbury, a Dane seized the pall from the tomb of St. Augustine 
and hid it under his arm. However, the pall clung to his flesh as if it had been 
glue, whereupon he went to the monks and repented. The Danes made no 
further attacks on the monastery. In 1091, during rebuilding of the monastery, 
St. Augustine's relics were uncovered and were found to be incorrupt. And on 
September 6, and a week later, on September 13, the bodies of all six of the 
first archbishops of Canterbury, Saints Augustine, Laurence, Mellitus, Justus, 
Honorius and Deusdedit were translated into new tombs to the 
accompaniment of many miracles. A translation feast was thereafter kept at 
Canterbury on September 13. 


Augustine's biographer, Goscelin, writing towards the end of the eleventh 
century, records many miracles wrought through his intercession. Here are 
some of them as presented in Cardinal Newman's retelling of Goscelin's 
account:- 


"A Saxon, named Leodegarius, had been afflicted from his birth with 
dreadful contractions of the joints of his body, so as almost to resemble a 
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monster rather than a human being. He is said to have passed many years of 
his life in moving, or rather creeping, from place to place, for, in truth, he 
wore the appearance of a reptile. He was a native of Germany, whence he had 
found his way to Rome, in hopes of benefiting by the prayers of some Saint. 
At length he came to England, and, one day, while watching during the night 
in the Abbey of St. Peter, at Westminster, he felt himself moved, by a Divine 
intimation, to seek help in the city of Canterbury. 


"The next morning found him on his way to the metropolitan city, which 
he is said to have reached by taking ship at Greenwich, where, it seems, 
vessels were stationed for conveying the poor at the public charge. On 
arriving at Canterbury, a pious matron took pity on him, and provided him 
with board and lodging for the night. The next day, under her guidance, he 
repaired to the cathedral, and there, through the intervention of his charitable 
hostess, was admitted within the sanctuary, or precincts of the high altar. In 
this place he spent three nights in prayer. On the fourth morning he met with 
the reward of his perseverance. There appeared to him (as he related) three 
venerable figures, of patriarchal aspect and mien, bright as angels. The central 
figure was much taller than the others. His hair was white as snow, and 
seemed to take the form of a cross upon his ample forehead; his eyes beamed 
with sweetness, and his whole countenance was radiant and smiling. A 
priestly robe covered his person, so gorgeous that it seemed to rival the glory 
of Solomon, and it was confined at the waist by a clasp of gold. In his hand 
was a cross of great size and dazzling brilliancy. His companion on the right 
was of middle stature, with eyes of remarkable brightness, and a forehead like 
snow. On his left was one of dwarfish size, as if recorded of him who desired 
to receive Christ into his house; but his form was one of perfect symmetry and 
exquisite beauty. One and all were attired in vestments so rich and 
magnificent, that earth till then had never seen the like. The three strangers 
were observed to make for the spot where the poor cripple, with his limbs 
gathered up, was lying on the pavement. His infirmity was of such a kind as 
to render variety of posture impracticable; standing, sitting, lying, and 
kneeling were all alike to him. 


"On reaching him the strangers suddenly paused. The poor helpless 
creature gazed on them with an awe which came near to terror. At length the 
central priest beckoned to his companion on the left, to signify to the cripple 
that they came as ministers of mercy. He approached him and said, it was 
blessed Augustine who had come to heal him. Hardly had the name of 
Augustine passed his lips when the other seemed to hear God speaking to 
him, and addressing himself to the chief visitor, 'It is you,' he said, 'most 
clement father, whom I see; you, of all the Saints, a Divine voice has told it 
me, are to be my deliverer.' Thereupon St. Augustine deputed his two 
companions to exercise the gift of healing, and they proceeded to lift him up, 
the one applying the hand of power to the upper part of his body, the other 
implanting strength in his knees and ankle-bones. The cure is described as 
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more painful than the malady. While it was in progress (for it was not 
instantaneous) the poor man, as we read, cried out lustily for mercy. At length 
his body, which had been a mass of disease and deformity, assumed its 
natural shape, and the three wonderful benefactors disappeared in the 
direction of their several tombs. Meanwhile, the sacristan and keepers of the 
church, who had been aroused from their sleep by cries of distress proceeding 
from the sanctuary, had repaired to the spot, where to their astonishment they 
found the poor man, whose hapless condition they had commiserated the day 
before, in the full possession of health and activity. He related to them the 
circumstances of his visit to Canterbury, and learned that the three shrines 
from which they had appeared to issue, and among which his eyes had 
afterwards lost them, were those of St. Augustine and his two companions, St. 
Laurence and St. Mellitus. These, then, were the strangers on right and left. 


"A great number of the miraculous narratives of which St. Augustine of 
Canterbury is the subject have their scene on the wide ocean... Among those a 
foremost place is given by Goscelin to the wonderful preservation of King 
Canute from perils on the sea, on his return from his great pilgrimage to 
Rome [in 1031]. A terrible storm is said to have overtaken him when he was 
just within sight of the English shore. He betook himself to St. Augustine, 
whose favour he had experienced throughout his travels, and vowed large 
gifts to his shrine. Soon after, the storm ceased, and the vessel got safe to 
shore. 


"A somewhat similar intervention was vouchsafed in the case of Egelvius, 
Abbot of Ethelingey, who had also been to Rome to pay his devotions at the 
tomb of the Apostles. On his return home, he and his companions were 
detained six full weeks by contrary winds, during which time their money 
was all expended in the purchase of necessaries, and they were obliged to sell 
their horses and apparel. At length one of the party, a monk, named Withgar, 
of age and prudence, encouraged the Abbot to look for help from the 
guardianship and intercessions of his island Saints, and besought him to 
implore their good offices. The Abbot complied, and chiefly betook himself to 
St. Augustine, who held a first place among the holy patrons of England, 
vowing that should he ever again be granted a sight of his beloved abbey, he 
would erect from the foundation a tower to the honour of God, under his 
tutelage. Then falling asleep, there appeared to him a ship rapidly 
approaching him, in which was one of priestly dignity and heavenly beauty, 
clad in shining vestments, who waved his hand to the home-sick pilgrims as 
if inviting them to him. Then the Abbot awoke, and while he was relating the 
vision to his companion, the pilot rushed in full of joy, with the tidings that a 
favourable breeze had sprung up, and that no time was to be lost. The ship 
reached England in safety. The Abbot, upon his arrival, repaired to 
Canterbury, where the hospitable successor of our Saint received him with 
open arms, and like a worthy steward of the bounty of such a father, set 
himself to make good the losses of his guest. 
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"The good Abbot was faithful to his vow, and laid the foundation of his 
tower. He obtained, not without difficulty, six great beams; the seventh, long 
refused, was at last given for love of the Saint. When they came to measure it, 
it was found half a yard too short; and the Abbot, not without hope that the 
Saint might once more grant him his aid, measured it again, and found it now 
as much too long as it had been before too short. His workman was about to 
make it the right length; but this the Abbot would by no means allow, as 
esteeming it a disrespect to the Saint's overflowing bounty... 


"Elfnoth, a member of one of the principal families of London, had been 
brought up from his childhood in St. Augustine's under the care of Abbot 
Ulfric. He had been staying in Normandy with Duke William, and was on his 
return to England, when, midway across the Channel, a storm arose. The ship 
was wrecked, and all perished, with the single exception of the young 
Elfnoth, who ceased not to call on his holy father for help; when, at length 
descrying a broken mast in the water, he threw himself upon it and there 
remained, the sport of the waves. His faith was tried for two whole days and 
nights; the third morning dawned in serenity, and he was rescued from death 
by a friendly vessel from the Norman coast. 


"Goscelin also speaks of certain monks of St. Augustine's, contemporaries 
of his own, and alive when he wrote, who had made the following statement 
upon their oaths. On a certain year, about Pentecost, they were on their way 
from Constantinople to Venice, and had on board 150 men, many of them 
learned clergy and laymen, besides a number of others. The wind rose, and 
became so strong as to endanger a vessel thus heavily laden. They took in 
their sails, and, availing themselves of the first anchorage they found, 
remained for several days exposed to the violent beating of the waves. It so 
happened, in the year in question, that the festival of St. Augustine [May 26] 
fell during Whitsuntide, and various were the feelings under which the holy 
brethren looked forward to its near approach at so trying and anxious a time. 
On the one hand, it was a grief to them that they must celebrate it to such 
disadvantage; on the other, they could not but esteem it providential that a 
season so full of promise should befall at such a moment. It happened that on 
board were several Greeks as well as Italians, and it was a great delight to the 
holy brethren to spend the mean season in recounting to them the history of 
the Saint whose day was coming on. They told how the illustrious Gregory, 
Augustine's spiritual father, had been connected with those very parts, having 
lived for some time at Constantinople...; and how, out of his great charity to 
the English nation, he had sent this Augustine to preach Christ among them. 
With such delightful converse did they beguile the weary time; and at length 
the whole party on board were wrought into a kind of enthusiasm at the 
prospect of honouring God in Augustine, spiritual child of Gregory, and 
apostle of the English nation. They added, that among all the Saints of their 
own country, there was not one so powerful in his intercession, so large in his 
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munificence, as blessed Augustine; neither did they doubt that, should the 
crew join in commemorating him with a holy unanimity, some mighty 
deliverance might be expected to follow. The next Sunday was the day of his 
festival, and whatever outward accompaniments of ceremonial splendour 
there lacked, were more than supplied by the overflowing joy of the heart. 
The Vespers of the Saint were chanted by the numerous body of priests and 
clerics, all the crew assisting at the service, and then the night was spent in 
watching, with prayer and praise. In the glowing words of the biographer: 
'The ship was our church, its mast the watch-tower of Sion; the sail-yard our 
cross, the sails our drapery, the prow our altar, the priest boatswain, the arch- 
priest pilot, the rowers clerics; the creaking cables our instruments of music, 
the whistlings of the wind our bellows and pipes. Around us were the 
spacious courts of ocean, and the countless multitude of the waves responded 
to the voice of the chanters by their incessant dashings. The church of the 
waters resounded with the note, "O ye seas and floods, bless ye the Lord, 
bless Him O ye whales and all that move in the waters," and the waters joined 
in the response with the quires above; all sang of Christ in high solemnity, 
and of Augustine, the servant of Christ. 


"Lauds were chanted towards daybreak, and then all retired to rest except 
the helmsman. He remained observing the stars, and trying the wind. On a 
sudden it came home to him that St. Augustine's agency had been blessed. 
The violent wind subsided into the softest of breezes, and that a favourable 
one. He blew his whistle and shouted aloud, and for a moment the sleepers 
doubted whether all were not over. But a moment after they were greeted 
with the joyful words, 'Up, comrades: God is with us;' and the pilot 
continued, 'It is St. Augustine, whose Feast we are keeping; he is helmsman, 
boatswain, master, and all.' All were speedily on the alert, and Mass was sung 
in high jubilee. 


"Goscelin relates many other histories of the same description. One more 
only shall be selected. In the village of Chilham, nor far from Canterbury, was 
a little girl, eight years of age, the hope and comfort of a widowed mother. 
She was the life and spirit of her home; but some sad chance befell her, by 
which she lost the power of speech. Her mother, instead of having recourse to 
a human physician, took her to the parish priest, by name Elfhelm, who 
addressed her as follows:- 'The Feast of St. Augustine is at hand; go then and 
prepare a waxen taper, and with it watch out the vigil of that day whereon 
the Day-spring from on high first visited us; and let your child be the 
companion of your prayers. If you will but persevere in faith, we verily 
believe that, through God's goodness, you will not be disappointed.' The 
devout matron, armed with faith, and as at the bidding of an angel, is ready 
with the light on the appointed day, and repairs with her child to the shrine of 
her heavenly physician, where both keep vigil in prayer... The mother prays 
and utters her plaints aloud; the daughter can but sigh and vent her devotion 
and her grief in low inarticulate sounds; but the ears of the Saint are open to 
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both. Now swell on high, at the close of matins, the solemn words of the 
hymn to the Thrice-Holy, the Abbot intoning the first notes, and his children 
of the monastery taking up the strain in chorus. When they come to the 
words, 'The Holy Church throughout all the world doth acknowledge Thee’, 
the tongue of the damsel was suddenly loosened, and she was able to bear her 
part in the chorus of the Universal Church." 


In modern times, St. Augustine is believed to have interceded to save the 
British army during the evacuation from Dunkirk in 1940. The operation 
began on May 26, 1940, which is the feast of St. Augustine according to the 
Anglican church calendar; and King George V asked that that day be declared 
a National Day of Prayer, calling on the people of Britain and the Empire "to 
commit their cause to God". In the opinion of many, the successful evacuation 
of the British army from Dunkirk was nothing short of a miracle, for which 
God and God's apostle to England, St. Augustine, must undoubtedly be given 


glory. 


St. Augustine is commemorated on May 26, St. Lawrence on February 2, St. 
Mellitus on April 24, St. Justus on November 10, St. Honorius on September 
30, and St. Deusdedit on July 15. 


Holy Fathers Augustine, Lawrence, Mellitus, Justus, Honorius and Deusdedit, pray 
to God for us! 


(Sources: The Venerable Bede, A History of the English Church and People; St. 
Gregory the Great, Epistles; Goscelin, Historia Translationis S. Augustini, books 
I and II; Monk Sulcard, Libellus de Fundatione Abbatiae Westmonasteriensis, P.G. 
CLV, 1636-1638; John Henry Newman, Lives of the English Saints, London: 
Freemantle, 1901, volume 3; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints; Fr. 
Andrew Phillips, "A Canterbury Tale: The Miracle at Dunkirk", in Orthodox 
Christianity and the English Tradition, Frithgarth: English Orthodox Trust, 1995, 
pp. 463-466; Nicholas Brooks, The Early History of the Church of Canterbury, 
London and New York: Leicester University Press, 1996) 
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13. SAINTS BALDRED AND BALDRED, MONKS OF BASS 
ROCK 


The Aberdeen Breviary gives the following information about St. Baldred:- 
“After the translation of S. Kentigern [Bishop of Glasgow] to the society of the 
angels, in 530, at the age of one hundred and eighty-three, S. Baldred, who 
had been his suffragan, became famous in Laudonia. He betook himself to the 
eremitic life in remote desert places, and islands of the sea, among which is 
one termed Bass, where he for a long time dwelt upon the memory of his 
model S. Kentigern, and above all things meditated on the bitter passion of 
Christ, in fasting, and weeping, and wailing. He also taught the faith in the 
three parochial churches of Aldhame, Tynynghame, and Prestoune, which 
had been subjected to him by S. Mungo [Kentigern]. Here he performed some 
miracles of healing, and a rock, which impeded the navigation, moved 
beneath him to the shore. It is still called the Tumba or Scapha of S. Baldred. 
At length, worn out by extreme old age, he died in the house of the parish 
priest of Aldhame.” 


It seems that this account confuses two saints of the same name, one of 
whom was a disciple of the Scottish St. Kentigern and died in about 608 
(March 6), and the other an Anglo-Saxon saint of the eighth century who lived 
at Tyningham and later on Bass Rock, and who removed a dangerous reef 
between Bass Rock and the mainland to its present site, where it is known as 
St. Baldred’s Rock. The relics of the Anglo-Saxon saint were discovered by 
Alfred Westow in the 11'* century and removed to Durham. 


St. Baldred is commemorated on March 6. 
Holy Father Baldred, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: Alexander Forbes, Calendars of Scottish Saints, Edinburgh: 


Edmonston & Douglas, 1872, pp. 273-274; David Farmer, The Oxford 
Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 27) 
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14. SAINT BATHILD, QUEEN OF FRANCE 


Our holy Mother Bathild was an Anglo-Saxon slave-girl who was sold into 
the household of the mayor of the Frankish imperial palace, Erchinoald, in the 
first half of the seventh century. Being beautiful in body and humble and 
obedient in soul, she quickly won the favour of the prince, and was nearly 
always in his presence, even bringing him drinks in his bedroom. She also 
served the older women in the household, washing their feet, dressing them 
and helping them in every way. 


When Erchinoald's wife died, he wanted to marry the beautiful English 
virgin. But she hid herself from him, and Erchinoald eventually took a 
different woman to be his wife. Then Divine Providence, which raises the 
poor from the dung-hill, arranged that Bathild should attract the attention of 
the King of France, Clovis II, and in the year 649 they were married. From this 
marriage three sons were born: Clotaire II, Childeric II and Thierry III. 


St. Bathild proved to be an exemplary queen. Using her influence with the 
king her husband, and with the help of Abbot Genesius (later Bishop of 
Lyons), she gave great alms to the poor and to the churches of God. And this 
generosity increased still more after the death of King Clovis in 657, when she 
became regent of the kingdom during the minority of her son Clotaire. She 
founded the monasteries of Corbie and Chelles, gave generous alms to many 
others, and urged hierarchs and abbots to enforce the keeping of the monastic 
rules. She supported the work of Saints Ouen and Leger, put an end to the 
simoniac buying of offices in the Church, suppressed the slave-trade of which 
she herself had been a victim, and redeemed many slaves. In the political 
sphere, the Austrasians were persuaded to accept her son Childeric as their 
king, which led to the union of the Franks and the Burgundians. 


However, in 667 a plot hatched by Bishop Sigebrandus, which caused her 
sons to entertain unjust suspicions of her temporarily, led to her retirement to 
the monastery of Chelles. There she remained in obedience to Abbess 
Berthille until her death, performing all the humblest tasks and displaying all 
the virtues to perfection. 


Finally, when she had fallen ill with a very painful intestinal disease and 
was close to death, a beautiful vision was shown to her. She saw a ladder 
standing in front of the church of the Mother of God, the summit of which 
touched the heavens; and it was as if Bathild herself was ascending the ladder 
in the company of the holy angels. The saint now realized that her end was 
approaching, but she hid this from the abbess for fear that she would fall ill 
from sadness. And so, having raised her eyes and hands to heaven, her holy 
soul was released in peace, and a heavenly light covered her bed. This took 
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place in the year 680, very shortly after the death of her god-daughter, a little 
girl whom she had wanted to accompany her into the next world. 


Many miracles were wrought through the intercession of the saint after her 
death. Once a bishop came to the monastery and brought his child, who was 
demon-possessed and very violent, to the sepulchre of the saint. The demon 
cast the child half-dead onto the pavement; but he stood up, crossed himself, 
thanked God and returned to his parents sane and sober. 


According to William of Malmesbury, some of St. Bathild’s relics were 
deposited at Glastonbury. 


St. Bathild is commemorated on January 30. 
Holy Mother Bathild, pray to God for us! 
(Gources: Life in M.G.H. Scriptores rerum merov., ii, 475-508; David Farmer, The 
Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 32; William of 


Malmesbury, The Early History of Glastonbury, edited by John Scott, The 
Bodyell Press, Woodbridge, 1981, p. 71) 
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15. SAINT BEDE “THE VENERABLE” OF JARROW 


Our holy Father Bede the Venerable was born in the year 673 on the lands 
of the monastery of St. Paul at Jarrow in Northumbria. At the age of seven he 
was entrusted to the first abbot of Jarrow, St. Benedict Biscop, and after his 
repose to his successor, St. Ceolfrid. There is a tradition that during a plague 
that swept England during St. Ceolfrid's abbacy, only the abbot and the 
young Bede were left to chant the services. 


At the age of nineteen Bede was ordained to the diaconate by St. John, 
bishop of Beverley, and to the priesthood by the same holy bishop when he 
was thirty years old. "From the time of my receiving the priesthood," writes 
Bede, "until my fifty-ninth year, I have worked, both for my own benefit and 
that of my brethren, to compile short extracts from the works of the venerable 
Fathers on Holy Scripture and to comment on their meaning and 
interpretation. And while I have observed the regular discipline and sung the 
church services daily in church, my chief delight has always been in study, 
teaching and writing." In addition to 25 commentaries on the Holy Scriptures, 
he wrote his famous Ecclesiastical History of the English People, several lives 
of the English saints, a Letter to Egbert (a long work to the archbishop of 
York, which may have stimulated the founding of the famous school of York) 
and other works. If his contemporary, St. Aldhelm, may be considered (with 
Caedmon of Whitby) the Father of English poetry, then the Venerable Bede 
must be considered the Father of English prose and history. 


So successful was he in fulfilling this calling, that his works became the 
staple education of generations of Christians in the lands of North-West 
Europe. St. Boniface, the enlightener of Germany, wrote to England for copies 
of his works, and on hearing of his repose said: "The candle of the Church, lit 
by the Holy Spirit, is extinguished." And Alcuin, the abbot of St. Martin's at 
Tours, called him "the schoolmaster of his age". Alcuin related that Bede used 
to say: "I well know that angels visit the congregations of brethren at the 
canonical hours. What if they should not find me there among my brethren? 
Will they not say, 'Where is Bede? Why comes he not with his brethren to the 
prescribed hours?”" 


St. Bede's last illness and blessed repose was described by Cuthbert, later 
abbot of Jarrow:- "He lived joyfully, giving thanks to God day and night, yea, 
at all hours, until the feast of the Ascension. Every day he gave lessons to us, 
his pupils, and the rest of the time he occupied himself in chanting psalms. He 
was awake almost the whole night and spent it in joy and thanksgiving. And 
when he awoke from his short sleep, immediately he raised his hands on high 
and began to give thanks. He sang the words of the Apostle Paul, 'It is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God'. He sang much else 
besides from the Holy Scriptures, and also many Anglo-Saxon hymns. He 
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sang antiphons according to our and his custom, and among others this one: 
'O King of Glory, Lord of Power, who this day didst ascend as Victor above 
all the heavens, leave us not orphaned behind Thee, but send us the promised 
Spirit of the Father, Alleluia.' And when he came to the words ‘leave us not 
orphaned behind Thee', he burst into tears. Then, an hour later, he began to 
sing again. We wept with him; now we read, then we wept; but we could not 
read without tears. Often he would thank God for sending him this illness, 
and would say, 'God chasteneth the son whom He loveth'. Often, too, he 
would repeat the words of St. Ambrose: 'I have not lived so as to be ashamed 
to live amongst you; neither do I fear to die, for we have a good Lord.' Besides 
the lessons which he gave us, and his psalm-singing during these days, he 
composed two important works - a translation of the Gospel of St. John into 
our native tongue, and extracts from St. Isidore of Seville; for he said, 'I would 
not that my pupils should read what is false and after my death should labour 
in vain.' 


"On the Tuesday before the Ascension his sickness increased, his breathing 
became difficult, and his feet began to swell. Yet he passed the whole night 
joyfully dictating. At times he would say, 'Make haste to learn, for I do not 
know how long I shall remain with you, and whether my Creator will not 
soon take me to Himself.’ The following night he spent in prayers of 
thanksgiving. And when Wednesday dawned he desired us diligently to 
continue writing what we had begun. When this was finished we carried the 
relics in procession, as is customary on that day. One of us then said to him, 
'Dearest master, we have yet one chapter to translate. Will it be grievous to 
thee if we ask thee any further?' He answered, 'It is quite easy: take the pen 
and write quickly.' At the ninth hour he said to me, 'Run quickly and call the 
priests of this monastery to me, that I may impart to them the gifts which God 
has given me. The rich of this world seek to give gold and silver and other 
costly things; but with great love and joy will I give my brethren what God 
has given me.' Then he begged every one of them to celebrate the Liturgy and 
pray for him. They all wept, mainly because he said that they would not see 
his face again in this world. But they rejoiced in that he said: 'It is time that I 
go to my Creator. I have lived enough. The time of my departure is at hand; 
for I long to depart and be with Christ.' 


"Thus did he live till evening [the eve of the feast of the Ascension, May 26, 
735]. Then the scholar [Cuthbert] said to him: 'Dearest master, there is only 
one sentence left to write.' 'Write quickly,’ he answered. 'It is finished. Raise 
my head in thy hand, for it will do me good to sit opposite the sanctuary 
where I used to kneel and pray, that sitting thus I may call upon my Father.' 
So he seated himself on the ground of his cell and sang, 'Glory to Thee, O 
God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit'; and when he had named the Holy Spirit he 
breathed his last." 
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Alcuin writes that miraculous healings were wrought at the relics of St. 
Bede, and that portions of them were taken to York, to Glastonbury and to 
Fulda in Germany, where they were placed in the crypt with St. Boniface. The 
rest of his body remained at Jarrow, where great numbers of pilgrims came to 
venerate it. In the early eleventh century, however, the priest Alfred Westow 
secretly took some of his relics to Durham cathedral, where they remain to 
this day. When his friends asked him where the bones of the Venerable Bede 
were, he would reply: "No one knows this better than I do. Dearly beloved, 
consider this a thing most firmly and most certainly established, that the same 
shrine which contains the most holy body of Father Cuthbert, contains also 
the bones of the teacher and monk Bede." 


There are several stories about how St. Bede came to receive the title 
'Venerable', which is first known to have been given him at the Council of 
Aachen in 836. 


One of these stories tells that late in life Bede became almost blind. One 
day some jesters came to him and said that there were some people in the 
church waiting to hear the word of God. In fact there was no-one there except 
the jesters. So, ever anxious for the salvation of others, the saint went to the 
church and preached, not knowing that it was empty. When he had ended his 
sermon, he prayed, and, instead of a human response, he received one from 
the angels: "Amen, very Venerable Bede". 


St. Bede is commemorated on May 26. 
Holy Father Bede, pray to God for us! 
(Gources: William Hunt, The English Church, London: Macmillan, 1912; Simeon 


of Durham, History of the Church of Durham; David Farmer, The Oxford 
Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon, 1978) 
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16. SAINT BENIGNUS (BEONNA) OF GLASTONBURY 


Our holy Father Benignus is not commemorated on Anglo-Saxon 
calendars, and it is possible that in some details of his life he has been 
confused with an Irish saint of a similar name. Nevertheless, there is fairly 
strong evidence that there was a holy man of this name living near 
Glastonbury. 


According to our main source, William of Malmesbury, St. Benignus was 
born in Ireland, and was converted to Christianity together with his whole 
family by St. Patrick. Benignus became very attached to St. Patrick and left 
home to follow him. In 442 Patrick founded a monastery at Druimlias, and 
three years later made Benignus the abbot. He remained there for 20 years, 
and was then made Bishop of Armagh, dying in 468. 


According to another of William's works, however, Benignus did not die in 
Ireland but resigned his bishopric and came to Somerset in about 460, 
establishing himself as a hermit at Meare (Ferramere), about three miles from 
Glastonbury. “How much favour he found with God is revealed by many 
signs and miracles; witness the marks of his presence still at Meare, the broad 
expanse of water granted at his prayers and the huge leafy tree that flourished 
from his withered staff.” He built a causeway from his hermitage to the Old 
Church at Glastonbury, and since his servant Pincius had to go a long way to 
get water he caused a spring to break out next to his cell by his prayers. He 
died at Meare “after endless struggles”, and until about 1530 the church at 
Meare was called S. Bennynge. The following inscription was on his tomb: 


In this tomb Father Beonna's bones are placed, 
Who was father of the monks in ancient times. 
He was, in all probability, Patrick's servant for a long time. 
So say the Hibernians, and they call him 'Beonna'. 


It is usually thought that St. Benignus or Beonna was an Irish hermit whom 
the Irish pilgrims to Glastonbury associated with St. Patrick. However, some 
scholars believe that he was a Saxon, since "Beonna" is a Saxon name. H.M 
Porter suggests that "Beon was an Irishman and that the Irish schoolmasters 
[of St. Dunstan, in the early 10th century] called him Beonna when talking 
about him to the local Saxons and further confused matters by identifying 
him with Benen or Benignus [of Armagh]." 


In 901, St. Benignus' relics were translated to Glastonbury. According to 
John of Glastonbury, they were taken by boat from Mere to Glastonbury, but 
the boat had to berth some way from the monastery, so the relics were then 
carried on foot to a spot about halfway between the landing place and the 
monastery. There a sermon on the life of the saint was delivered, together 
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with the reasons for the translation. After the sermon one of the bones of the 
saint was removed from the reliquary and the sign of the cross was made 
with it over the crowd, whereupon "such grace of Divine generosity flowed 
out upon the people that those vexed with various illnesses and those who 
bore the dangers of diverse infirmities, the blind, the mute, and the lame, 
were healed. Many, whom the agony of their internal organs tortured, 
vomited forth the death hidden within them." Then the relics were taken on to 
the monastery, where a new church dedicated to the saint was built at the 
place where they rested. 


In 1027 King Hardacanute donated a shrine in which, in the time of Abbot 
Thurstand (1100-1116) the relics of St. Benignus were placed. In 1475 and 
again in 1487 reference was made to the saint's church, and it is known that a 
church dedicated to St. Benignus stood to the west of the monastery ruins 
until sometime in the last century, when it was rededicated to St. Benedict. 


Holy Father Benignus, pray to God for us! 


(Gources: William of Malmesbury, The Early History of Glastonbury, edited by 
John Scott, The Bodyell Press, Woodbridge, 1981, pp. 63, 157, 170-171; Lionel 
Smithett Lewis, Glastonbury - Her Saints, Wellingborough: Thorsons, 1985, pp. 
18-19; John Seal, The Dark Age Saints of Somerset, Lampeter: Llanerch 
Enterprises, 1995, pp. 87-90; H.M. Porter, The Celtic Church in Somerset, Bath, 
1971, pp. 61-63) 
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17. SAINT BEUNO, ABBOT OF CLYNNOG 


Our holy Father Beuno was born in the sixth century at Tredderwen, near 
the River Severn. His father was a nobleman called Bugi, and his mother - 
Beren, the daughter of Llawdden. They were good people, but old and 
childless. Already for twelve years they had not come together, when an 
angel appeared to them. He said that God had heard their prayer, and that 
they should come together that night. Beren would conceive and bear a son 
who would be pleasing to God. 


Beuno was duly born, and was sent to be educated in the Holy Scriptures 
and Church life to St. Tatheus in Caerwent. Later he was ordained to the 
priesthood. 


King Ynyr (Honorius) of Gwent was an admirer of Beuno. He became his 
disciple and gave him three tracts of land, together with all the people and 
possessions in them, in Ewyas, a district between the River Dore in 
Herefordshire and Brycheiniog. 


It came to pass that Beuno’s father fell ill. Beuno entrusted his monastery to 
the local king and nobles and went to see his father. He arrived in time to give 
him confession and communion before he died. Then Beuno planted a famous 
oak next to his father’s grave, and built a church on his patrimony. After some 
time, Beuno visited Mawn, son of Brochwel, who gave him Berriew, some ten 
miles up the Severn from Tredderwen, for his soul and the soul of his father. 


One day Beuno was walking by the river Severn when he heard on the 
other side of the river the cry of an Englishman inciting his dogs in hunting a 
hare. What the Englishman said at the top of his voice was “Kergia, Kergia!” 
When Beuno heard this cry, he immediately turned round, came to his 
disciples and said to them: “Put your clothes and shoes on, my sons, and let 
us leave this place. The nation of the man of strange speech, whose cry I heard 
on the other side of the river inciting his dogs, will overcome this place, and it 
will be theirs, and they will keep it in possession.” And then he said to one of 
his disciples, called Rithwlint: “My son, be obedient to me. I want you to live 
here, and my blessing will be with you, and I will leave you with a cross that I 
have made.” So Rithwlint took the blessing of his master and lived there. 


Then Beuno went to Meifod, where he stayed with St. Tyssilio for forty 
days and nights (the usual practice at the founding of a monastery). There he 
founded a church on land granted him by King Cynan, King of Dyfed - the 
same King Cynan who, with King Cadwaladr of Gwynedd, led the Romano- 
Britons to a famous victory. Cynan gave him lands at Gwyddelwern, near 
Corwen, in Merionethshire. Gwyddelwern takes its name from an Irishman 
whom Beuno raised from the dead after he had been killed by his wife. 
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However, after a quarrel with the grandsons of Cynan, sons of Selyf, who 
claimed tribute from the land, Beuno went to the banks of the Dee to find a 
place to pray to God. But he did not find one. Finally he crossed over from 
Powys into Gwynedd, the modern Flintshire, where Temic, the son of Eliud 
and grandson of King Cynan, gave him land in a desert place that is now 
Holywell. 


One day Temic came with his wife to attend the Divine Liturgy, and he left 
his daughter, a very beautiful virgin called Gwenfrewi (Winefred), at home to 
keep watch. There she was seen by Caradog, son of Alauc of Hawarden, who 
promptly fell in love with her and asked her to be his mistress. She said that 
he was too high-born for her, “but stay here until I come from my room, and 
then I will do what you want”. Then on the pretence of going to her room, she 
fled to the church. But as she reached the door of the church, Caradog 
overtook her and struck off her head with his sword, so that the head was in 
the church and the body outside it. St. Beuno and the holy virgin’s parents 
witnessed the whole scene. Then St. Beuno cursed Caradog, and put the 
virgin’s head on her body, covering it with his mantle. To her grieving 
parents he said: “Wait a little, and leave her until the liturgy is over.” Then, at 
the end of the liturgy, the virgin arose completely well. And she dried the 
sweat from her face.... 


In the place where St. Winefred’s blood fell to the earth, a well sprang up, 
and to this day the water from this well gives healing to men and animals. 


On hearing of this miracle, King Cadfan of Gwynedd gave a lot of land to 
Beuno. Cadfan had been elected king of all Britain at a council in Chester, and 
died in about 616. He was succeeded by his son Cadwallon. Beuno visited the 
new king and gave him a present of a golden rod, worth sixty cows, that had 
been given to him by King Cynan. In return, King Cadwallon gave him land 
at Gwredog in Arfon. The saint went there and began to build a church and 
build a wall around it. As he and his disciples were building the wall, a 
woman with a newly born child came to him to ask for his blessing for her 
son. “Wait a little, woman,” said the saint, “until we finish this.” But the child 
kept on crying. This disturbed the saint, at which the woman said that there 
was a reason for his crying. “What is that?” asked the saint. “Truly,” she said, 
“the land you are taking possession of, and which you are building on, is the 
son’s patrimony.” On hearing this, the saint told his monks to stop work and 
prepare his chariot. He would baptize the son, and then they would all go to 
the king to establish the truth of the matter. 


On arriving in Caernarvon, where King Cadwallon was, the saint asked 


him why he had given him land which belonged to the child. He demanded 
that the king give the land to the child, and give him other land in exchange, 
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or give back the rod that he had given him. The king refused, and said that he 
had given the rod to someone else. 


Then Beuno became angry and said: “I pray God that you will not rule for 
long on land and soil”. Later, King Cadwallon fell out with his former friend, 
King Edwin of Northumbria, and killed him in battle in 633. Cadwallon 
himself was killed in 634 near Hexham. 


After leaving the king, Beuno went to the river Saint. While he was sitting 
on a stone on the bank of the river, the king’s cousin, Guideint, came up to 
him, and for the sake of his soul and the soul of his cousin, “gave to God and 
Beuno his own township,” called Clynnog, “for ever, without payment, and 
without tribute, and without authority over it of any secular person or claim”. 


Clynnod became Beuno’s main foundation. There the saint lived a holy life, 
visiting the sick and prisoners, clothing the naked and working many 
miracles. At length, on the seventh day after Pascha, in about the year 637, he 
saw the heavens opened and angels descending and ascending again. And 
then he said: “I see the Trinity, the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, and 
Peter and Paul, and David the innocent, and Deiniol, and the saints and the 
prophets, and the apostles and the martyrs, appearing to me. And I see in the 
midst thereof seven angels standing by the throne of the supreme Father, and 
all the fathers of heaven, while they sing, ‘Blessed is he whom Thou hast 
chosen and hast taken to Thyself, and who will dwell with Thee eternally’. I 
hear the sound of the trumpet of the eternal Father inviting me and saying to 
me: ‘My son, cast away from thee the burden of the flesh. The time is coming. 
And thou art welcomed to partake of the feast that ends not, with thy 
brethren. Let thy body remain in the earth. Thy soul, the armies of heaven and 
the angels will bear to the Kingdom of heaven, which thou hast merited 
through thy works.” 


St. Beuno was buried at Clynnog in a chapel to the south-west of the main 
church, and his shrine was famous for many centuries. He also has a holy well 
some two hundred yards from the church. Many sick people were dipped in 
the water of the well, and then spent the night on his tombstone, after which 
they were healed. 


St. Beuno is commemorated on April 21. 


(Sources: Buchedd Beuno (1346) in A.W. Wade-Evans, “Beuno Sant”, 
Archaeologia Cambrensis, 1936, vol. 85, pp. 315ff; Thomas Meyrick, Life of St. 
Wenefred, Llanerch, 1878, 1996; 12 century Life of St. Winefred; Baring-Gould 
and Fisher, Lives of the British Saints, 1908, pp. 208-220; Donald Attwater, The 
Penguin Dictionary of Saints, London: Penguin, 1965, p. 345) 
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18. SAINT BIRINUS, BISHOP OF DORCHESTER-ON- 
THAMES 


Our holy Father Birinus was of Italian, or, according to some accounts, 
Irish origin. Early in the seventh century he was sent by the Pope to preach 
the Gospel in the inner parts of England where no teacher had been before. 
He was consecrated to the episcopate for this task by Archbishop Asterius of 
Milan. 


Then he boarded a ship at Genoa for England. However, at that point he 
suddenly remembered that he had left on the seashore his antimins [a 
portable altar-cloth containing relics of the saints, upon which the Divine 
Liturgy is celebrated], without which he could not perform his apostolic 
ministry. But putting his faith in God, he boldly stepped out across the stormy 
waters, recovered the antimins on the seashore, and walked back to the ship, 
which stood as if immobilized in the middle of the sea. The sailors were 
astonished to sea that his vestments were not even wet. 


Arriving on the coast of Hampshire in about the year 634, the saint 
discovered that many of the inhabitants were not Christian, so he decided not 
to travel further inland. An old woman who had been blind and deaf for 
several years was told in a vision to go to St. Birinus, and he healed her by 
making the sign of the Cross over her eyes and ears. Birinus then travelled to 
the court of King Cynegils of Wessex, who welcomed him and gave him 
permission to preach to the people. 


In 635 King Cynegils and many of his people were baptized by Birinus in 
the ancient Roman town of Dorcec, now Dorchester-on-Thames, which 
became his episcopal see and the centre of his ministry. The king's sponsor at 
his baptism was none other than the future great Martyr-King Oswald of 
Northumbria. "Lovely indeed and well pleasing to God" was the relationship 
between the two kings, says Bede. St. Oswald gave his daughter to King 
Cynegils in marriage. 


In 636 Birinus baptized King Cynegils' son, Cwichelm, at Dorchester, and 
in the same year Cwichelm reposed. In 639 the saint also baptized Cwichelm's 
son, Cuthred, and stood sponsor for him. But Cynegils' other son, Cenwalh, 
initially refused baptism, and became Christian, not through Birinus, but 
through St. Felix, bishop of Dunwich in East Anglia. 


After the death of King Cynegils in 643, his successor asked Birinus to 
build a consecrate a minster church in Winchester, his capital. 
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Many churches in the Thames valley were founded by St. Birinus, 
including, perhaps, St. Mary’s Minster in Reading, St. Helen’s at Abingdon, 
and the parish churches of Taplow and Wing. 


In 650 St. Birinus reposed and was buried at his episcopal see. In about 690, 
St. Hedda, bishop of Winchester, removed the relics to Winchester, and they 
were translated into a new shrine by St. Ethelwold in response to a Divine 
vision on September 4, 980. 


St. Birinus is commemorated on December 3 and September 4. 


(Sources: the Venerable Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People; Nova 
Legenda Anglie, vol. 1, 118-122; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978; Margaret Gallyon, The Early Church in Wessex 
and Mercia, Lavenham: Terence Dalton, 1980; Margaret Hancock, “St. Birinus 
and Dorchester Abbey”, Catholic Life, November, 2007, pp. 36-38) 
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19. SAINT BIRNSTAN (BIRSTAN, BEORNSTAN), BISHOP OF 
WINCHESTER 


Our holy Father Birnstan succeeded St. Frithestan as Bishop of Winchester 
in 931. His usual routine was to celebrate the Divine Liturgy, then attend to 
the poor, washing them and giving them food, and then pray in solitude for 
several hours. At night he would go round the cemetery praying for the souls 
of the reposed. Once, after praying: “May they rest in peace,” he heard a voice 
as if of an infinite army of spirits replying: “Amen”. He reposed while 
praying in solitude in 934, and was more or less forgotten for about forty 
years. 


One night, St. Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, was working in front of 
the holy relics of his diocese when three people appeared to him. The middle 
of these then said: “I am Birnstan, formerly bishop of this city. Here,” he said, 
indicating the man on his right, “is Birinus, the first preacher. And here,” he 
said, indicating the man on his left, “is Swithun, the special patron of this 
church and community. You should know that just as you see me here with 
them now, so I enjoy no unequal glory with them in Heaven. Why then am I 
deprived of the honour of men, when I am magnified in the assembly of the 
celestial spirits?” 


St. Birnstan is commemorated on November 4. 
Holy Father Birnstan, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum Anglorum; David Farmer, 
The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 43-44) 
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20. SAINT BOISIL, ABBOT OF MELROSE 


Our holy Father Boisil was a monk of Melrose in the Scottish borders. He 
became so well known for his learning, holiness and prophecies that the great 
St. Cuthbert came to study under him in 651. The two of them would go off 
on preaching journeys together in the neighbouring villages. 


When St. Cuthbert first arrived at Melrose, and had leaped from his horse 
in order to enter the church to pray, he gave his horse and travelling spear to 
a servant (he was still a layman at that time). Boisil was standing in front of 
the doors of the monastery and saw him first. Foreseeing in spirit what an 
illustrious man the stranger would become, he said to the bystanders: 


"Behold a servant of the Lord!" 


Boisil then took him to himself. A few days later, Boisil told St. Eata, the 
abbot of the monastery, about the arrival of Cuthbert and obtained 
permission to tonsure him as a monk. In 659, when Eata left with Cuthbert to 
found the monastery of Ripon, Boisil succeeded him as abbot. In 661, when 
Eata and Cuthbert returned to Melrose, they found Boisil stricken with the 
plague. Cuthbert and Boisil read the Gospel of St. John together until he died. 
Cuthbert, too, caught the plague; but he recovered in accordance with Boisil's 
prophecy. 


St. Boisil appeared in visions after his death. Once he appeared to one of 
his former pupils while he was sleeping after Mattins and said: 


"Do you know me?" 

"I do," said the monk; "you are Boisil." 

"I am come," he answered, "to bring Egbert [St. Egbert, abbot of lona, who 
was intending to travel to the continent] a message from our Lord and 
Saviour, which nevertheless must be delivered to him by you. Tell him, 
therefore, that he cannot perform the journey he has undertaken; for it is the 


will of God that he should rather go to instruct the monasteries of Columba." 


The monk took the message to St. Egbert, but Egbert told him not to relate 
the vision in case it was an illusion, and decided not to change his plans. 


A few days later the monk again came to Egbert and said: 
"Tonight Boisil again appeared to me after Mattins, and said: 'Why did you 


tell Egbert that which I enjoined you in so light and cold a manner? However, 
go now and tell him, that whether he will or no, he shall go to Columba's 
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monastery, because their ploughs do not go straight; and he is to bring them 
into the right way." 


Again Egbert told him not to reveal the vision, and set off on his journey to 
the continent. But a storm arose, the ship ran aground, and Egbert and his 
companions were forced to stay in Britain. Later, Egbert went to Iona and 
persuaded the brethren there to accept the Roman-Byzantine paschalion. 

St. Boisil's relics were translated to Durham in the eleventh century. 

St. Boisil is commemorated on July 7. 

Holy Father Boisil, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: Bede, Ecclesiastical History; Simeon of Durham, History of the Church 


of Durham; David Farmer, Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Clarendon Press, 1978, 
pp. 44-45, 116) 
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21. SAINTS BOTOLPH, ABBOT, AND ADOLPH, BISHOP, OF 
IKANHOE 


Our holy Fathers Botolph and Adolph were born of noble parents early in 
the seventh century. They were taught the Christian Faith in England, but 
went across the sea to France to learn more. In France they received the 
monastic tonsure and a thorough education in the monastic life. 


According to John of Tynemouth, Adolph was then raised to the 
episcopate in Maastricht in Holland, where he led a holy life in all respects. 
But in about 654 Botolph returned to England. Through the intercession of 
two sisters of King Ethelmund of East Anglia, who were living in the same 
French monastery, he was granted a certain uncultivated place called Ikanoe 
on which to build a monastery. 


"Now that region," writes John of Tynemouth, "was as much forsaken by 
man as it was possessed by demons, whose fantastic illusion by the coming of 
the holy man was to be immediately put to flight and the pious conversation 
of the faithful substituted in its place, so that where up to that time the deceit 
of the devil had abounded, the grace of our beneficent founder should more 
abound. Upon the entry therefore of the blessed Botolph, the blackest smoke 
arises, and the enemy, knowing that his own flight was at hand, cries out with 
horrid clamour, saying, 'This place which we have inhabited for a long time, 
we thought to inhabit for ever. Why, O Botolph! most cruel stranger, dost 
thou violently drive us from these seats? In nothing have we offended thee, in 
nothing have we disturbed your right. What do you seek in our expulsion? 
What do you wish to establish in this region of ours? And after being driven 
out of every corner of the world, do you expel us wretched even out of this 
solitude?' But the blessed Botolph, having made the sign of the Cross, put all 
his enemies to flight." 


St. Botolph proceeded to build a model community of monks at Ikanhoe 
(present-day Iken in Suffolk), being himself distinguished by many spiritual 
gifts, including prophecy. He instructed St. Ceolfrid, among many others, and 
was also invited to take charge of the new monastery at Much Wenlock. At 
length he died after a long illness in June, 680, and many miracles were 
wrought at his tomb. 


In 869 St. Botolph's monastery was destroyed by the Danes. But in about 
972, at the command of St. Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester, a band of monks 
led by a certain Ulfketyl came to the saint's tomb, collected the precious relics, 
wrapped them in fine linen, and tried to carry them away on their shoulders. 
However, writes John of Tynemouth, "they were fixed with so great a weight, 
that by no effort can they move a step. Besides the cloisters of the altar 
resound with a loud noise, as if to intimate that their work was unfinished. 
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They are stupefied with amazement; but at last by the teachings of God's 
grace, the monk aforesaid recollects the things he has heard, that the blessed 
Adolph the Bishop was buried with his brother, and having raised the body 
out of the earth, they carried it with them to Saint Ethelwold rejoicing." 


According to Abbot Folcard of Thorney, who wrote his life in the early 11% 
century, the reopened tomb gave forth a "miraculous aroma" for fifteen days, 
and the remains of Botolph could not be removed without those of his brother 
Adolph. 


St. Ethelwold then placed the head of St. Botolph in the monastery of Ely, 
part of the rest of the body together with the body of St. Adolph in the 
monastery of Thorney, and the rest in his own monastery at Winchester. 


Later, St. Edward the Confessor translated part of the body of St. Botolph 
to St. Peter's, Westminster. 


64 ancient churches were dedicated to Botolph, sixteen of them in Norfolk 
and three in the city of London. He was also widely venerated in Denmark, 
and was regarded as one of the patron saints of travellers including an 
association with bridges. 


The church at Ikanoe structurally dates from the 11 century, but with 
evidence of an earlier building in close association, and contains part of a 
large stone cross-shaft which archaeologists believe may have originally been 
placed on the site of St. Botolph’s monastery in the 10 century, following the 
removal of his relics by St. Ethelwold in 970. The monastery had probably 
been destroyed during the Danish incursions of the late 9'* century. 


Saints Botolph and Adolph are commemorated on June 17. 
Holy Fathers Botolph and Adolph, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: "Saint Botolph of Boston", compiled by Holy Transfiguration 
Monastery, Boston, in The True Vine, vol. 3, no. 4, 1992; David Farmer, The 
Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon, 1978, pp. 4, 51-52; Simeon of 


Durham, History of the Church of Durham; Fr. Elias Trefor-Jones, “St. Botwulf 
(Botolph) of Icanhoe”, Orthodox News, vol. 18, no. 3, Spring, 2005, p. 4) 
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22. SAINT CEDD, BISHOP OF ESSEX 


Our holy Father Cedd, together with his brothers St. Chad, Cynebil and 
Caelin, were Anglian boys educated at Linsdisfarne by Saints Aidan and 
Finan. In 653, St. Finan baptized Peada, king of the Middle Angles at the 
king's village of Wallbottle at Hadrian's Wall in Northumberland. The king 
returned "full of joy" with four Northumbrian priests, one of whom was 
Cedd. The others were Diuma, who later became the holy bishop of Mercia 
and the Middle Angles, Betti and Addi. The apostolic work of these four men 
was very successful. 


However, King Oswy of Northumbria, who became overlord of Mercia 
after King Peada's death, then decided to send St. Cedd to the kingdom of 
East Saxons, which had reverted to paganism after the death of King Sebert 
and the expulsion of St. Mellitus, bishop of London, earlier in the century. 
And so, with the blessing of St. Finan, Cedd and another priest set off to re- 
evanglize the land, whose king, Sigebert, had just been baptized. This 
mission, too, was very successful, and soon St. Finan consecrated Cedd to the 
episcopate. 


As bishop, St. Cedd built churches and ordained priests and deacons in 
many places. Thus at Bradwell-on-Sea he built a church out of the rubble of a 
Roman fort which is still standing today. And he built another monastery at 
Tilbury, where an early Saxon immersion font that may well have been used 
by the saint still survives. 


The saint often returned to Northumbria to preach, and on one such trip, in 
658, he was given land for the foundation of a monastery at Lastingham in 
Yorkshire. This came about through the intercession of Cedd's brother Caelin, 
and the monastery was built by another of Cedd's brothers, Cynebil. St. Cedd 
consecrated the monastery after fasting and praying for forty days. 


St. Cedd played an important part in the Synod of Whitby in 664, which 
ended the schism between the Celtic and Roman Churches in England. 
Although trained in the Celtic Church, he wholeheartedly accepted the 
Roman-Byzantine Paschalion. He acted as an interpreter between the Celtic 
and Roman patties. 


St. Cedd died of the plague in Lastingham on October 26, 664. On hearing 
of his death, some thirty monks travelled north from Bradwell-on-Sea to live 
near his holy relics. At first he was buried outside the monastery, but then his 
body was placed to the right of the altar in a new stone church dedicated to 
the Mother of God. 
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St. Egbert, abbot of Iona, was once discussing the lives of St. Cedd's 
brother, St. Chad, with his friend, St. Hybald of Hibaldstow, and said: 


"I know a man in this island, still in the flesh, who, when that prelate 
passed out of this world, saw the soul of his brother Cedd, with a company of 
angels, descending from heaven, who, having taken his soul along with them, 
returned hither again..." 


St. Cedd is commemorated on October 26. 
Holy Father Cedd, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: The Venerable Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People, II, 22- 
26, IV, 3; Fr. Andrew Phillips, Orthodox Christianity and the English Tradition, 


Frithgarth: English Orthodox Trust, 1995, chapter 85; David Farmer, The 
Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1979, p. 73) 
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23. SAINT CEOLWULF, MONK OF LINDISFARNE 


Our holy Father Ceolwulf became king of Northumbria in the year 729. 
The beginning of his reign, writes Simeon of Durham, "was marked by a 
continued series of misfortunes", and in 731 he was captured and forcibly 
tonsured. However, he was released in the same year, "and afterwards, when 
peace and tranquillity smiled upon him, many of the Northumbrians, both 
nobles and private individuals, laid aside their arms and having accepted the 
tonsure, gave the preference to a monastic life over that spent in warlike 
occupations." 


In 737 he abdicated and became a monk at Lindisfarne, endowing that 
church so generously that the community was henceforth able to drink beer 
or wine, whereas formerly they used to drink only water or milk. St. Ceolwulf 
was a very learned man, "imbued with an extraordinary love of the 
Scriptures". So the Venerable Bede dedicated his famous History of the English 
Church and Nation to him and asked him to correct it. 


St. Ceolwulf died in 764 and was buried next to St. Cuthbert - a great mark 
of honour. In 830 his relics were translated to King Egred's new church at 
Norham-on-Tweed with those of St. Cuthbert; and later his head was 
translated to Durham. Miracles testified to his holiness. 


St. Ceolwulf is commemorated on January 15. 
Holy Father Ceolwulf, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: The Venerable Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People; 
Simeon of Durham, History of the Church of Durham; William of Malmesbury, 
Gesta Regum Anglorum, David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 74) 
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24. SAINT CLYDOG, MARTYR-PRINCE OF EWYAS 


St. Clydog (or Clodock or Clitaucus) was the son of Clewyn, Prince of 
Ewyas (Monmouth-Hereford), and was related to the family of Brychan, 
Prince of Brecon in South Wales, and ruled in Ewyas (Hereford and 
Monmouth). His brother was Dedyw; and both brothers, under the influence 
of a saintly cousin, Cadog or Cadoc, did much missionary work in their 
particular areas. According to The Book of Llandaff, a nobleman’s daughter fell 
in love with St. Clydog and said that she would marry no-one but him. This 
aroused the jealousy of a companion of the Saint, and he was killed by the 
sword while hunting. His body was placed in a cart and driven to a ford in 
the river Monnow, but the yoke broke, the oxen refused to go further, and the 
prince was buried on the spot at a place called Clodock or Merthir Clitauc, 
where a church was built (its Protestant successor still stands). Whytford says 
that St. Clydog was a man of “straight justice, a lover of peace and pure 
chastity”, and that miracles were performed at his death and after his burial. 
He died in the sixth century. 


St. Clydog is commemorated on November 3. 
Holy Father Clydog, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: A local pamphlet; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 85) 
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25. SAINT CONGAR, BISHOP OF CONGRESBURY 


Our holy Father Congar is believed to have been the grandson of Geraint, 
King of Dumnonia (South-West England), who was killed at the battle of 
Llongborth in about 522, fighting alongside the famous King Arthur. He 
probably came from Llanwngar, near St. David’s in Wales. 


Coming through the revelation of an angel to what is now Congresbury in 
Somerset, the saint, as we read in his 12th-century Life, “continued for a long 
time in this place, which pleased him well, wearing a cilicium (under-garment 
of goat’s hair), living a blameless life, fasting and praying continually. Every 
morning he plunged himself in cold water, staying in it till he had said the 
Lord’s Prayer three times, after which he returned to the church and 
remained there in vigil and prayer addressed to the Creator of all things. But 
at the ninth hour he took some barley bread, though he never had a full meal. 
His body became emaciated, and to see him you would think him fever- 
stricken. Most dear to him was the eremitical life, after the example of Paul, 
the first hermit, and St. Anthony.” 


St. Congar drained the marshy land in the district and in about 530 
founded a monastery. One day, while he was standing in the churchyard 
surrounded by his monks, “he wished that a yew-tree might grow there, to 
provide shade from the summer heat, and, with its spreading branches, to 
ornament the churchyard. As he formed the wish, he fixed in the ground the 
staff he was holding in his hands, which was made of yew. He let go of it, 
and, when he put his hand on it again, he could not pluck it out. Next day it 
began, in the sight of a crowd of bystanders, to bear leaves, and afterwards 
grew into a huge spreading tree...” 


Great numbers came to visit the saint, and the monastery became a 
flourishing centre. However, the saint sought solitude, and, leaving his 
weeping flock, he returned to his native Wales, where on the instructions of 
an angel and with the help of the local king he established himself on a 
mountain in Glamorgan. Some modern authors have speculated that this 
retreat across the Severn may have been necessitated by the defeat of the 
Christian Britons by the pagan Saxons at the battle of Dyrham, which took 
place not far from Congresbury in 577. 


Late in life, St. Congar joined himself to his nephew, St. Cybi. Together 
they left South Wales and went to the monastery of St. Enda on the isle of 
Aran, off the west coast of Ireland. Congar was then so old that he was unable 
to eat solid food, so his nephew bought a cow for him so that he could have 
milk for his food. Later they moved again to the peninsula of Lleyn in North 
Wales, and then to the island of Anglesey, where St. Cybi’s cell at Caer Gybi 
can still be seen. 
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According to the 12th-century Life, St. Congar then made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, where he died. According to Breton tradition, however, he died on 
his way back to Britain, at Morbihan in Brittan. What is undisputed is that his 
body rested, at least until the 14th century, at Congresbury. 


St. Congar is commemorated in Wales on November 7, in Somerset - on 
November 27, and in Brittany on May 12. 


Holy Father Congar, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: Gilbert H. Doble, The Saints of Cornwall, Oxford: Holywell Press, 
1970, part V, pp. 3-29; Baring-Gould, Lives of the British Saints, vol. Il, pp. 248- 
253; H.M Porter, The Celtic Church in Somerset, Bath: Morgan Books, 1971, pp. 
35-39; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1978, p. 90) 
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26. SAINT CONSTANTINE, MONK-MARTYR OF CORNWALL 


Our holy Father Constantine was, according to one tradition, the nephew of the 
famous King Arthur, to whom the latter bequeathed his crown when he was mortally 
wounded. According to another, he was a king of Cornwall who abandoned his 
kingdom and became a monk in St. David's cell. Then, leaving for another land, he 
built a monastery there. 


The fullest traditions concerning him come from Scotland. They state that 
he was the son of Paternus, king of Cornwall, and married the daughter of the 
king of Brittany. But she died, and he, grieving over her death and refusing to 
be comforted, delivered his kingdom to his son, and bidding farewell to all, 
left his kingdom and crossed over to Ireland. Coming to a certain monastery, 
for seven years he worked humbly carrying grain to and from the monastery 
mill. One day he was sitting in the mill and said to himself; "Am I 
Constantine, king of Cornwall, whose head has so often worn the helmet and 
his body the breastplate? No, I am not." A man who was hiding in the mill 
overheard this and reported it to the abbot. He then took him away from the 
mill, educated him, and raised him to the priesthood. Soon after this, he left 
the monastery and went to St. Columba; and afterwards he was sent by St. 
Kentigern, the bishop of Glasgow, to preach the word of God in Galloway, in 
South-West Scotland. There he was elected abbot of a monastery, where he 
lived a holy life until old age. 


According to another tradition, he founded a monastery at Govan on the 
Clyde. 


In his extreme old age, St. Constantine prayed God to give him a martyr's 
death, and he heard a voice from heaven saying that it should be as he had 
asked. Then he went preaching the word of God throughout the land, and 
came eventually to the island of Kintyre. There some evil men followed him, 
and, coming up to his attendant, they cut off his hand. The saint immediately 
healed him with a touch. Then the evil men showered blows upon the saint, 
cut off his arm, and left him for dead. Calling the brethren to him, the saint 
comforted them with spiritual words. Then he fell asleep in their presence. 


St. Constantine was martyred, according to the Scottish tradition, in 576, 
and according to the Irish tradition in 588. 


St. Constantine is commemorated on March 9 in Wales and Cornwall, on 
March 11 in Scotland and on March 18 in Ireland. 


Holy Monk-Martyr Constantine, pray to God for us! 
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(Sources: G.H. Doble, The Saints of Cornwall, vol. 2, 1962, pp. 15-24; David 
Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 
91) 
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27. SAINT CREDAN, ABBOT OF EVESHAM 


Our holy Father Credan was abbot of Evesham in the second half of the 
eighth century. Almost nothing is known about his life. His relics were 
subjected to ordeal by fire by unbelieving in Normans in 1077, but emerged 
unscathed. In the translation that followed they were observed to shine like 
gold. 


St. Credan is commemorated on August 19. 
Holy Father Credan, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints; Macray, Chronicon 
Abbatiae de Evesham, Rolls series, 1863, pp. 323-324) 
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28. SAINT CUTHBURGA, ABBESS OF WIMBORNE 


Our holy Mother Cuthburga was the sister of King Ina of Wessex, a great 
king who in about 726 went to Rome with his wife Ethelburga, ending his 
days as a monk. Cuthburga was given in marriage to King Aldfrith of 
Northumbria in about 688. There are different accounts of this marriage. 
Some say that it was short and was never consummated; others - that it was 
long and produced a son, who was about eight years old when his father 
died. In any case, with the approval of her husband, Cuthburga retired from 
the world and went first to the monastery of Barking, near London, which 
was ruled at that time by St. Hildelitha. In 705 King Aldfrith died, whereupon 
Cuthburga journeyed back to her native Wessex and asked her brother, King 
Ina, for some land on which to found a monastery. In the year 713 she 
founded the monastery of Wimborne. She was reported to have been a 
beautiful woman, kind to others but severe to herself and assiduous in fasting 
and prayer. She reposed in about 725 and was buried in the church at 
Wimborne, where her coffin can still be seen. 


St. Cuthburga is commemorated on August 31. 
Holy Mother Cuthburga, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum Anglorum; Margaret Gallyon, 
The Early Church in Wessex and Mercia, Lavenham: Terence Dalton, 1980, ch. 4; 


David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford; The Clarendon Press, 
1978, p. 96; Christine Oliver, The Saxon Saints of Wimborne, Wimborne) 
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29. SAINT CUTHMANN, HERMIT OF STEYNING 


Our holy Father Cuthmann was born in about 680 either in Dorset or at 
Chidham near Chichester in Sussex. The South Saxons were the last Anglo- 
Saxon tribe to be converted from idolatry to the True Faith; and it may be that 
Cuthmann was one of the first babies to be baptized by the Apostle of the 
South Saxons, St. Wilfrid. Cuthmann early showed signs of holiness: when 
pasturing his father's sheep, he made a circle round them and forbade them in 
the name of Christ to step out of it while he said his prayers on a stone; and 
the beasts obeyed his word. After his departure it was said that many 
miracles and healings took place among those who touched this stone. 


When his father died Cuthmann decided to take his invalid mother to find 
a new home in the east. He constructed a kind of wooden bed for her and 
with the aid of a rope slung over his shoulders wheeled her round with him 
wherever he went. At one point the rope broke. This caused amusement to 
some mowers in a nearby field but their laughter was soon dispelled by a 
heavy shower of rain which ruined their harvesting! Having replaced the 
rope with strands from the hedgerow Cuthmann continued on his journey 
until his rope snapped again. Cuthmann was so relieved that his mother 
sustained no injury that he decided to build a church at the place, which he 
learned was called Steyning - a Saxon word meaning "The People of the 
Stone". 


Cuthmann found some helpers in his church building, but one day they 
were in difficulty when a main beam swung out of place threatening to 
destroy the structure. A traveller appeared and devised a remedy which 
proved effective. Cuthmann thanked the stranger and asked him who he was. 
He replied: "I am he in whose name you are building this church." 


Not all the local people received the saint with kindness. When his oxen 
strayed, a local woman called Fippa impounded them and refused to return 
them to Cuthmann. So he took her two sons and yoked them to his cart in 
place of the oxen. Fippa came to curse Cuthmann, but he returned her curse 
and she was raised to the sky by a great gust of wind. As she fell the earth 
opened up and swallowed her. 


In the middle of the eleventh century Cuthmann's wooden church was 
demolished and a cell of monks built in its place. After the Norman Conquest 
of 1066 the relics of the saint were removed to the Norman abbey of Fecamp. 


St. Cuthmann is commemorated on February 8. 


Holy Father Cuthmann, pray to God for us! 
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(Gources: “Vita S. Cuthmanni” in Codicis Gothani Appendix, Analecta 
Bollandiana, vol. LVIII, 1940, pp. 197-98; George Cockman, Cuthman, Steyning 
and the Stone, 1983; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 96-97) 
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30. SAINTS CYNEBURGA, CYNESWITHA AND TIBBA, NUNS 
OF MERCIA 


Saints Cyneswitha and Cyneburga were daughters of the pagan King 
Penda of Mercia. According to one source, St. Cyneburga married Alcfrith, 
son of King Oswy of Northumbria, and then became the foundress and 
abbess of the monastery of Castor, Northamptonshire. After having gathered 
a large community of nuns and lived a holy life, Cyneburga died in abut 680 
and was succeeded as abbess by her younger sister Cyneswitha. King Offa of 
East Anglia fell in love with St. Cyneswitha, and together with her brothers 
put pressure on her to marry him. However, Cyneswitha, strengthened by a 
vision of the Mother of God, rejected his advances. Then Offa was persuaded 
by him to go to change his plans and go to Rome with King Kenred of Mercia 
and St. Egwin of Worcester, where he received the monastic tonsure. 


St. Tibba was a hermitess at Ryhall in Leicestershire, and may have been 
related to SS. Cyneburga and Cyneswitha. She appeared in a vision to a 
certain holy man, saying: "I have come down from a festivity on high to 
announce to you the day of my translation. For this is the night and day of the 
blessed Lucy, in which I have surrendered my soul to the Lord Jesus Christ." 


In 963 the relics of Saints Cyneburga and Cyneswitha were translated to 
Peterborough by Abbot of Aelfsige of Peterborough. At about the same time 
the relics of St. Tibba were also transferred from Ryhall to Peterborough; for, 
as Hugh Candidus wrote in the twelfth century, "she bade him [Abbot 
Aelfsige] to do so and showed great miracles that she was minded there to 
repose with her friends." In the reign of King Ethelred they were translated to 
Thorney, but in the reign of King Henry I they were restored to Peterborough. 


Saints Cyneburga, Cyneswitha and Tibba are commemorated on October 6. 
Holy Mothers Cyneburga, Cyneswitha and Tibba, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1978 pp. 97-98; William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum 


Anglorum, IV, 180; John of Tynemouth, in Nova Legenda Anglie, pp. 130-132; 
Trevor Bevis, Fenland Saints and Shrines, March: Westrydale Press, 1981, p. 4) 
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31. SAINT DECUMAN, MONK-MARTYR OF WATCHET 


Our holy Father Decuman was probably of Romano-British origin since his 
name means “farmer” of the provincial tax of one-tenth. Since there are 
Christian Roman inscriptions in the wall of the parish church of Llafihangel 
Cwm-Du in Breconshire, and since there is a chapel dedicated to St. Decuman 
in the same parish, it has been suggested that St. Decuman came from 
Breconshire, although his (rather unreliable) Life says that he came from West 
Wales. If so, then he probably set out on his missionary journeys from 
Breconshire to Pembrokeshire sometime in the sixth century; for it is known 
that he founded the monastery of Rhoscrowther in Pembrokeshire, and was 
probably also the original patron of the adjoining parish of Pwllcrochan. 


From Pembrokeshire St. Decuman set out in a coracle across the Bristol 
Channel and landed “near [what later became the site of] Dunster castle” on 
the north coast of Somerset. This largely desert area pleased the saint, and for 
several years he lived the life of a hermit on the site of what is now the church 
of St. Decuman at Watchet, one thousand yards from the sea on a slight hill. 
He nourished himself partly on the milk of a cow. 


While the saint was praying one day, he was murdered by “a son of Belial” 
who cut off the top of his head with a spade. It is said that he carried his head 
to the site of the present holy well of St. Decuman. Many miracles were 
recorded there down the centuries. 


St. Decuman is commemorated on August 27. 


Holy Monk-Martyr Decuman, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: Baring-Gould, Lives of the British Saints, vol. Il, pp. 323-324; H.M. 
Porter, The Celtic Church in Somerset, Bath: Morgan Books, 1971, pp. 81-84; 
David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, 
p. 105) 
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32. SAINT DIUMA, BISHOP OF MERCIA 


Our holy Father Diuma was of Irish origin. He was one of four priests who 
were sent by St. Finan, bishop of Lindisfarne, to evangelize Mercia after the 
baptism of King Peada. The other priests were St. Cedd, the future bishop of 
London, Betti and Adda. The apostolate of these four men was most 
successful. When Peada died in 654, King Oswy of Northumbria ruled Mercia 
for a few years; and in this period Diuma was consecrated bishop of the 
Mercians and Middle Anglians by St. Finan. He worked mainly among the 
East Anglians and died in a district called Infeppingum in the year 658. He 
was buried at Charlbury in Oxfordshire. 


St. Diuma is commemorated on December 7. 
Holy Father Diuma, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People, Il, 2; David Farmer, 
The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 107) 
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33. SAINT DONNAN (DONAN), HIEROMARTYR OF THE 
ISLE OF EIGG and those with him 


Our holy Father Donnan was an Irish monk who served under St. 
Columba on Iona. Eigg is the most easterly of a group of islands lying 
between Ardnamurchan and the Isle of Skye in the Scottish Hebrides. Early in 
the seventh century it was ruled by a pagan Pictish queen. One day she was 
told that St. Donnan had founded a monastery on the island in a place where 
she kept her sheep. 


“Let them all be killed,” she said. 
“That would not be a religious act,” said her people. 
So she employed some pirates to kill them. 


When the pirates burst into the monastery, on the bright night of Pascha, 
April 17, 617 (or 616 or 618), the Divine Liturgy was being served. 


“Let us have a respite until the Liturgy is ended,” said Donnan. 
“Thou shalt have it,” they said. 


When the Liturgy was finished, the pirates herded Donnan and fifty-two of 
his monks into a building and set fire to it. Those who tried to escape were 
killed by the sword. 


And so was fulfilled the prophecy of St. Columba of Iona that Donnan 
would suffer “red martyrdom” for Christ. 11 churches were dedicated to his 
memory in Scotland. 


St. Donnan is commemorated on April 17. 
Holy Hieromartyr Donan, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: Calendar of Marianus Gorman; Tighernach; Martyrology of 
Tamhlacht; Angus the Culdee; Donald Attwater, The Penguin Dictionary of 
Saints, Penguin books, 1965, p. 106; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of 
Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 109; Lucy Menzies, Saint Columba of 
Iona, Felinfach: J.M.F. Books, 1920, p. 139; Alexander Forbes, Calendars of 
Scottish Saints, Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, 1872, p. 325) 
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34, SAINT DUNSTAN, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


Early Years 


Our holy Father Dunstan was born in the village of Baltonsborough, near 
Glastonbury, in about the year 909. His parents were of noble stock, and were 
called Herstan and Cynedritha. When the saint was still in his mother’s 
womb, she went to church on the Feast of the Meeting of the Lord - 
Candlemas, as it was known in the West. According to the custom, everyone 
was holding lighted candles in their hands. Suddenly all the candles went out. 
Equally suddenly, Cynedritha’s candle was rekindled; the amazed 
congregation then rekindled their candles from hers. This was taken as a sign 
that the child she was carrying would be a great light in the Church, from 
whom many others would draw enlightenment and inspiration. 


The saint knew Glastonbury from his earliest years. According to an 
ancient tradition then current, the first Christians who came to England found 
at Glastonbury ‘an ancient church not built by human hands and prepared by 


God for the salvation of men, which the Lord by many miracles showed to 
have been dedicated to Himself and the Most Holy Mother of God Mary”. 


Once the young Dunstan was taken there on a pilgrimage by his father. 
During the night an old man dressed in a shining white garment appeared to 
him in a vision, and led him through all the rooms of the holy church. He also 
showed him the monastery buildings which were to be built by him during 
his abbacy in the very order in which they were later constructed. 


On seeing their son’s promise, Herstan and Cynedritha sent him to 
Glastonbury to be educated. Like a bee, he darted through many fields of 
religious literature. He also learned from the Irish pilgrims who came to 
venerate the tomb of St. Patrick. 


Once he fell ill and was on the point of death. In the middle of the night, 
however, he received a sudden access of strength, and, springing up 
immediately, went with God’s guidance towards the monastery. Some dogs 
rushed at him, barking furiously; but he repulsed them with a thin twig and 
carried on. Having arrived at the church, he climbed onto the roof by a route 
that the workmen used, and, descending down the other side, came to a little 
chamber, where he innocently fell asleep. There he was found the next 
morning, to the amazement of everyone. For he had been at the point of 
death, as his nurse witnessed, and the chamber where he fell asleep was very 
difficult to get. The nurse was especially amazed, and went up onto the roof 
to take a look round. 
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Besides his religious activities, Dunstan cultivated the arts of 
metalworking, painting and harp-playing. One day, he was invited to the 
house of a certain noblewoman called Ethelwynn. She had asked him to 
design a stole to be used in the Divine services which she would then adorn 
with gold and silver and precious stones. Dunstan came, bringing his harp 
with him. Then, as they were returning to work after supper, the harp, which 
was hanging on the wall far from the reach of any visible hand, 
spontaneously began to play the melody of the hymn: ‘Let the souls of the 
saints who have followed in the footsteps of Christ rejoice in the heavens. 
Since they have shed their blood for His love, they will reign with Christ 
forever!’ Everyone was amazed at the miracle, wondering what it could 
mean. 


In 923, Archbishop Plegmund of Canterbury reposed in the Lord, and was 
succeeded by Dunstan’s uncle, Athelm, Bishop of Wells. Athelm invited the 
saint to stay with him at Canterbury in the archbishop’s house, and Dunstan 
accepted. Archbishop Athelm foresaw the future greatness of his nephew and 
introduced him to King Athelstan, who showed him great favour. 


But then a temptation was allowed to try him. Certain companions and 
relatives of his at the court became jealous of Dunstan’s success and accused 
him to the king of practising black magic. The soldier of Christ did not falter, 
but remembered the words of David: ‘Unjust witnesses are risen up against 
me, and injustice hath lied to itself’. He placed before his spiritual eyes the 
promise of Christ: “Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and persecute 
you and say all manner of evil against you falsely for My sake. Rejoice and be 
exceedingly glad; for great is your reward in heaven.’ And so, comforted by 
these words, he ‘became as a deaf man in whose mouth are no reproofs’; for 
when the dogs barked at him he hardly ever opened his mouth. But their 
madness grew more frenzied, and, binding him like a sheep by the arms and 
legs, they threw him into a muddy pool and trampled on him. He got up and 
set off for a friend’s house which was about a mile away. But then the friend’s 
dogs ran keenly up to him, and, thinking him to be more a monster than a 
man, started barking at him savagely. However, they soon recognized his 
soothing voice and calmed down. Sighing deeply, the servant of God reflected 
how the irrational nature of animals showed him more kindness than the 
animal ferocity of his kinsmen. 


Shortly after this, the saint went to stay with another relative of his, St. 
Alphege ‘the Bald’, Bishop of Winchester. Once the holy bishop was going 
with Dunstan to the dedication of a church at the west gate of the city. After 
the festivities, when they were returning past the church of St. Gregory, the 
bishop called a halt for Compline. As they were putting their heads together 
for the absolution, a stone suddenly fell out of the empty sky and passed 
between them, injuring no one but grazing their heads. Where could this have 
come from, people reflected, if not from the evil one? 
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St. Alphege several times asked Dunstan to become a monk. But he 
refused, pleading that he wanted to marry. Then the bishop prayed to the 
Lord that the young man would pay heed to his warnings. Immediately 
Dunstan was seized by an intolerable pain in his bladder which passed to his 
whole body. Thinking that he had elephantiasis and that he was on the point 
of death, in great anguish he sent for the holy bishop whom he had just 
spurned. When the bishop arrived, he announced to him his intention of 
following his salutary advice. Chastened, and now recovered from his illness, 
Dunstan received the monastic tonsure. 


St. Alphege also ordained him to the priesthood, and then sent him back to 
Glastonbury. There he built for himself a very narrow cell in which to fast and 
pray. He also occupied himself in making church bells and other ecclesiastical 
ornaments. 


Now there died a close friend of the saint’s, a deacon by the name of 
Wulfred. Not long after his repose, Wulfred appeared to Dunstan and 
revealed to him many heavenly mysteries, as well as the whole course of his 
future life. When Dunstan asked for a sign whereby he could be assured of 
the truth of these revelations, Wulfred led him to the cemetery, and, pointing 
to an unused plot, said: “You will know that what I say is true from the fact 
that in three days’ time a priest will be buried here, although he has not yet 
fallen ill.” On awaking, Dunstan related the prophecy to some others; and as 
they were coming back from the cemetery the chaplain of a certain very 
religious noblewoman came up and asked for that plot for his burial. Shortly 
after, he sickened and died; and within three days he had been buried in that 
very spot. 


Now there was a very rich woman of royal birth and strictly religious 
upbringing called Ethelfleda. On the death of her husband, wishing to live a 
widow’s life in accordance with her strength, she bought a small house near 
the church so as to be able to serve the Lord day and night. Dunstan loved her 
very much; and she diligently supported him for Christ’s, as well as for 
kinship’s, sake. 


Among other good works, she was much given to hospitality; and on one 
occasion she prepared a meal for King Athelstan, who was coming to 
Glastonbury to pray. The day before his visit, the king’s stewards came to see 
that everything was suitably prepared, and remarked that there was not 
enough mead. She replied: “My mistress, the Most Holy Mother of God, will 
not let me go short, either in mead or in anything else pertaining to the royal 
dignity.” After saying this, she entered the Old Church, and, prostrating 
herself, prayed to the King of all that He would grant her an abundance of 
provisions for the service of the king. 
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The king duly arrived with a large company in attendance. After the 
Divine Liturgy, he joyfully came to his invited seat. The supply of mead was 
exhausted at the first toast, but God abundantly made up the deficiency so 
that nothing was lacking for the whole day. However, when the king’s 
servants told him of the miracle, he abruptly stopped and said to his men: 
‘We have sinned by over-burdening this handmaid of God with our 
unnecessarily large numbers.” And getting to his feet, he bade farewell to her 
and continued on his way. 


Now Ethelfleda fell seriously ill, and the saint prepared her for her end, 
looking after her as if she were his own mother. Because of this, he was late 
for Vespers one day, and at dusk came back to the church to celebrate the 
delayed service. As he was standing outside the church chanting psalms with 
the brethren, he saw coming from the direction of the setting sun a white 
dove of extraordinary beauty with wing-tips sparkling like fire that entered 
the house of Ethelfleda. 


After the service, the saint went back to the house. Standing by the curtain 
at the entrance to her bedroom, he could hear her having a serious 
conversation with what seemed to be an intimate friend; and, wondering who 
it might be, he asked her maidservants who were standing by. They replied 
that they did not know. “Before you came,’ they said, ‘the chamber was filled 
with a reddish light of extraordinary splendour. That has stopped, but she, as 
you can hear, has not ceased from carrying on a conversation with her 
interlocutor.’ Dunstan sat down until she had finished her conversation. 
Then, drawing back the curtain, he entered her room and asked her with 
whom she had been speaking. ‘You yourself saw him coming before you 
came here,’ she said, ‘and do you ask me now with whom I have been 
speaking? For he who spoke with me is the same person who appeared to you 
as you were chanting psalms outside the church. And he told me in private 
everything concerning my departure from this life. But there is no need for 
you and your friends to weep for me - God will graciously visit me at my 
death and allow me to enter into the joys of Paradise. However, I want you to 
do this for me as if I were your only friend: hasten early in the morning, 
prepare a funeral vestment for me to wear, make ready a bath, and after my 
bath celebrate the Divine Liturgy, communicating me in the Holy Body and 
Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. At that moment, with God leading me, I shall 
go the way of all the earth.’ Dunstan promptly obeyed the blessed lady’s 
commands to the last detail. And after partaking of the Holy Mysteries, just as 
the Liturgy was coming to an end, Ethelfleda gave up her soul into the hands 
of her Creator. 


In 939, King Athelstan died, and was succeeded on the throne of England 
by King Edmund. Dunstan became one of his counsellors, for his court at 
Cheddar was not far from Glastonbury. As in Athelstan’s reign, this provoked 
the envy of some of the courtiers, who slandered the saint to the king and 
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procured his banishment. Dunstan then asked the help of some foreign 
envoys who were then at court, and they, taking pity on him, promised him 
their hospitality and everything he might need if he accompanied them back 
to their kingdom. 


The next day the king rode out hunting with his men. As they came to the 
forest, they dispersed in friendly competition along different paths. However, 
the baying of the dogs and the calling of the horns enabled many of the stags 
to make a quick escape; and only the king, with one pack of dogs, found 
himself on the track of a stag. In his flight the exhausted animal came to a 
very deep gorge into which he suddenly hurled himself, followed by the 
dogs. The king, following close behind, was accelerating when he saw the 
gorge. Desperately he tried hold back his horse, but without success. With all 
hope for his life gone, he commended his soul into the hands of God, saying 
within himself: ‘I thank Thee, O God Most High, that as far as I can 
remember, I have not harmed anyone at this time, except only Dunstan, and I 
shall be reconciled with him promptly if my life is saved.’ When he had said 
this, his horse came to a standstill on the very edge of the abyss. 


Praising and giving thanks to God, the king realized that he had come so 
near to being killed in order that Dunstan might be vindicated; and on his 
return he ordered him to be brought before him without delay. When 
Dunstan came in, he said: ‘Hurry up, get a horse, and come with me and my 
soldiers.’ And, mounting their horses, they immediately took the road to 
Glastonbury. On arrival, they went into the church to pray; and after praying 
and wiping the tears from his eyes, the king again called the servant of God to 
him. Taking him by the hand, he kissed it and led him to the priest's chair. 
Having seated him in it, he said: “Be the powerful incumbent of this seat and 
the most faithful abbot of this church. And whatever you need, whether for 
the Divine services or for the sacred Rule, I shall devoutly supply from my 
royal bounty.’ 


Abbot of Glastonbury 


Dunstan was placed in charge of the monastery at Glastonbury in the year 
943, and immediately instituted the strict application of St. Benedict’s Rule for 
the monks, thus giving a major impetus to the revival of monasticism in 
England after the devastation of the Viking wars. He also began to build 
many new building for the monastery in accordance with his childhood 
vision. One day, a great beam was being passed to the roof of the church, and 
was about to touch it when it began to tilt downwards and fall, threatening 
the lives of many people below. A cry went up, and the saint’s eyes were 
drawn to the scene. With his right hand he made the sign of the Cross, and lo! 
By the invisible power of God the beam was restored to its place. 
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Enraged by these miracles, which were drawing the souls of their 
beholders closer to the Lord, Satan tempted the saint by appearing to him in 
many fearful guises. One night, as he was keeping vigil at the altar of St. 
George and resting a little, the devil came up behind him in the form of a 
bear, threatening to devour him. At first the man of God tried to beat him 
with a staff which he always carried with him; but to no avail. Then he 
resorted to the stronger spiritual weapon of psalmody: ‘Let God arise, and let 
His enemies be scattered, and let them that hate Him flee from before His 
face’. The deceiver fled in confusion... 


Through another vision of evil spirits, the saint prophesied the death of 
King Edmund. For as he was travelling in the king’s escort, he suddenly saw 
a black form running among the king’s trumpeters. After gazing at it for a 
long time in amazement, he turned to his neighbour, “Half-King’ Athelstan, 
the alderman of East Anglia, and said: ‘Beloved, do you see what I see?’ 
‘Nothing out of the ordinary,’ he replied. ‘Sign yourself with the sign of the 
Holy Cross, and then see if you can see what I see,’ said the holy man. When 
he did this, Athelstan also saw the evil spirit. When they made the sign of the 
Cross again, the enemy disappeared. 


As they continued on their way, Athelstan asked the saint to what extent 
this vision of theirs was related to a dream he had had, in which he had seen 
the king fall asleep while feasting among his nobles, whereupon almost all the 
chief men and counsellors had turned into sheep and goats. Dunstan 
immediately replied: ‘The king’s sleep means his death; but the changing of 
the chief men and counsellors into mute and irrational beasts refers to the 
future, when almost all the chief men and rulers will of their own accord 
deviate from the way of truth.’ 


As they came to the king’s quarters, they were still discussing these 
matters. And at dusk on the same day Dunstan again saw the evil spirit 
wandering among the servants at the king’s banquet. Then, on the very day 
on which the king was killed, May 26, 946, he saw it for the third time as the 
king was returning from the Divine Liturgy to the banquet-hall. During the 
feast, the king saw a man named Liofa, whom he had banished from the 
kingdom six years before, sitting at a table next to an alderman. He got up 
and tried to drive the outlaw from the hall, but was stabbed by him and died. 
The king’s body was taken to Glastonbury, where St. Dunstan performed the 
funeral service. 


Edmund was succeeded by his brother Edred, who loved Dunstan no less 
than his predecessors, loading him with honours and submitting to his wise 


counsel. 


In 953, Bishop Ethelgar of Crediton died; whereupon King Edred tried to 
persuade the saint to accept the vacant see. But he refused, not wishing to 
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desert the king, whom he loved, for the sake of the episcopate. The king then 
asked his mother, St. Elgiva, to intercede. So she invited him to a royal 
banquet and again put forward the same proposal. But he replied: ‘I ask you, 
lady, not to ask me this again; for I tell you truly: I must not be made a bishop 
during the lifetime of your son the king.’ 


The Lord, however, was not pleased by Dunstan’s refusal, as was revealed 
to him in a vision that night. For he saw himself returning from a pilgrimage 
to the apostles’ tombs in Rome and was coming near the Mons Gaudium. 
Then St. Peter and his fellow apostles Paul and Andrew approached him. 
Each held in his hand a sword, which they offered him. On Peter’s sword 
were inscribed the words: ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.’ Then Andrew sang sweetly from the 
Gospel: “Take My yoke upon you, for I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls.’ Peter then raised a staff which he held in his 
hand and struck Dunstan lightly on the palm, saying: ‘Take this as a warning 
not to refuse the yoke of the Lord in future.’ Waking up, the saint asked a 
monk who was sleeping in the same room who it was that had struck him. He 
said that he did not know. Dunstan thought for a while, and then said: “Now I 
know, my son, now I know by whom I have been struck.’ 


In the morning he recounted his vision to the king, who said: ‘Since the 
swords you took up with the apostles’ blessing are the weapons of the Holy 
Spirit, you can be quite certain that through the sword given you by the 
blessed Peter and inscribed with the word of God, you are to receive the 
archbishopric from heaven.’ As for the other swords, that given by St. Paul 
may have signified the see of London, whose cathedral church was dedicated 
to the apostle and which Dunstan held for a short period before he became 
archbishop. And that of St. Andrew may have signified the see of Rochester, 
whose church was dedicated to the First-Called and which Dunstan was 
called upon to defend in his later years. 


King Edred had been chronically sick throughout his reign, and now he 
came to die. Feeling his end draw near, he sent a messenger to Dunstan to 
bring his treasures from Glastonbury, where the saint had been looking after 
them, to Frome, where the king lay. As Dunstan was riding from Frome, on 
St. Clement’s day, 955, he suddenly heard a voice from heaven: ‘King Edred 
now rests in peace.’ At the sound of the voice, his horse, unable to bear the 
angelic power, fell dead to the ground, astonishing the saint’s companions. 
When he had explained to them the voice and its meaning, and as they were 
blessing God and commending the soul of the dead man into the hands of 
God, messengers came up and confirmed the truth of the voice. And so the 
walls of the palace were resounding to cries of lamentation as the saint 
entered. He found the royal corpse abandoned; and so, faithful in death as in 
life, he performed the funeral service and buried the king in the Old Minster, 
Winchester. 
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The death of King Edred marked the end of the peaceful part of St. 
Dunstan’s tenure of the Glastonbury abbacy. For he was succeeded by Edwig, 
the son of King Edmund - a rash youth under the influence of a mother and 
daughter, both named Elgiva, who wanted him to choose one of them to be 
his wife. This wanton behaviour of the king was to bring him into conflict 
with the saint... 


Now the time came for the anointing and consecration of the new king 
after his election by the people. The ceremony was duly performed, but then 
the king had no time to attend the banquet with his nobles and bishops, but 
immediately ran after the loose women. When Archbishop Oda saw that the 
king’s wilfulness on the day of his coronation displeased all the counsellors 
sitting around, he said to his fellow-bishops and the other leading men: ‘Let 
some of you, pray, go and fetch the king, so that he may, as is fitting, be a 
pleasant companion to his followers at the royal banquet.’ But one by one, 
fearing to incur the king’s wrath or the women’s complaint, they began to 
demur. Finally, they chose from among them two whom they knew to be 
strong in spirit - Abbot Dunstan and Bishop Cynesige, a kinsman of 
Dunstan’s, to go in obedience to the command of all and bring back the king, 
whether he wished it or not. 


Entering the king’s chamber in accordance with their superiors’ command, 
Dunstan and Cynesige found the king’s crown, which was bound with gold, 
silver and precious stones, and shone with a many-coloured light, carelessly 
thrown on the floor far away from his head, while the king himself wallowed 
between the two women as if he were in a pig-sty. They said to him: ‘Our 
nobles have sent us to you to ask you to come as quickly as possible to your 
proper seat, and not to scorn to be present at the joyful banquet of your chief 
men.’ But when the king did not want to rise, Dunstan, after first rebuking the 
folly of the women, drew him by his hand from his licentious reclining with 
them, replaced the crown on his head, and brought him with him to the royal 
assembly by force. 


Like Jezabel of old, the elder Elgiva now conceived a violent hatred for 
Dunstan and obtained the consent of the king to deprive him of all his 
honours and possessions, and to expel him from the kingdom. Dunstan’s 
friends and supporters were also persecuted. Elgiva even sent secret agents to 
kill Dunstan before he could leave the country. But he eluded her grasp, and 
made a speedy passage to the continent. There he was kindly received by 
Count Arnulf of Flanders, staying in the Abbey of St. Peter in Ghent. 


The saint did not cease to weep and groan day and night, thinking of his 
country and the spiritual condition of his monastery. One night, he dreamed 
that he was with a group of brethren as they were coming to the end of the 
Vespers psalms. After the canticle, “My soul doth magnify the Lord’, they 
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began to sing the antiphon from Job: “Why have ye disparaged his truthful 
words, and composed speeches to reprove him, and...” At this point the chant 
stopped and they all fell silent; nor was he able to persuade them to complete 
either the words or the melody. Several times they went back to the same 
point in the chant, never did they say the last words. And he, rebuking them 
in the same vision, said: “Why do you not want to end the antiphon with the 
words: “what ye have had in mind ye discharge”?’ Then came the Divine 
reply: ‘Because, I say, they will never discharge what they are striving for in 
their minds - to tear you away from the government of this monastery.’ 
Waking up, the saint gave thanks to God the Most High, his Comforter. And 
indeed, some of the people in the vision turned out later to have been plotting 
against him in secret. 


King Edwig married the younger Elgiva, although the union was within 
the forbidden degrees of kinship. As a result, the northern parts of the English 
kingdom, Mercia and Northumbria, rebelled against him, and chose his 
brother Edgar as their king. And in the next year Archbishop Oda dissolved 
his marriage. When Elgiva tried to rejoin the king, she was caught by men 
from the north; they severed the muscles and sinews of her lower limbs, and 
she died in agony a few days later. Finally, Edwig died, and when Edgar 
reunited the kingdom under his sole rule, he recalled Dunstan from exile... 


Archbishop of Canterbury 


In the year 958 King Edgar ‘the Peaceable’ ascended the throne. In the same 
year St. Dunstan was made Bishop of Worcester. Then, in 959, he was 
transferred to the see of London. And in 960 he was elected Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The truly ‘symphonic’ cooperation of King Edgar and 
Archbishop Dunstan laid the foundation of a golden age in the history of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church. This age had been prophesied by a heavenly voice 
which St. Dunstan had heard in 943, at the birth of Edgar: “Peace to England 
as long as this child reigns, and our Dunstan survives.’ “The succession of 
events,” wrote William of Malmesbury, “was in unison with the heavenly 
oracle; to such an extent did ecclesiastical glory flourish and martial clamour 
decay while he was alive.’ 


However, the early part of Edgar’s reign was marred by his attempts to 
seduce two nuns of Wilton, St. Wulfhilda and Wulfrida, by the second of 
whom he had a daughter, St. Edith. For this he was placed on a penance by St. 
Dunstan, and was not allowed to wear his crown from his sixteenth to his 
thirtieth year. He accepted this penance humbly, and it is probably for this 
reason that his coronation did not take place until the year 973, in a ceremony 
in Bath Abbey which became the model for all future English coronations. 


After Dunstan had been elected archbishop, he set off, like all English 
archbishops-elect, for Rome, to receive the pallium (omophorion) from the 
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Pope. On the road he gave away all his provisions to the poor, which greatly 
irritated his servant. So when he asked him one day: ‘What do you have to 
sustain us tonight?’, the servant replied: ‘Absolutely nothing; for you have 
taken no care about it - you have given everything away, either to our own 
men or to strangers.’ Then the bishop said: ‘I ask you not to be too worried by 
this; for Christ our Lord is bountiful to all those who believe in Him.’ But the 
steward replied again: ‘Now you will see what your Christ will give you 
tonight - you who have squandered everything.’ And he continued scoffing 
as the saint went in search of a place to serve Vespers. His scoffing soon 
ceased, however, when they were met by messengers of an abbot who had 
been waiting for them for three days, and who now most charitably supplied 
the needs of the saint and his men for many days ahead. 


On returning from Rome, Dunstan immediately set about spreading the 
monastic reforms which he had initiated at Glastonbury; and he found the 
king a willing helper in this holy task. Already, as Bishop of London, he had 
founded a small monastery of twelve monks at Westminster with St. Wulsin 
as abbot. Now he appointed his disciples Saints Oswald and Ethelwold, both 
zealous monks, to the sees of Worcester and Winchester respectively; and 
under their vigorous leadership the south of England was soon covered with 
Benedictine monasteries. 


The saint cared for the people as a father for his children. One practical 
measure he introduced was to order gold or silver pegs to be fastened to the 
drinking jugs in taverns. This reminded people not to drink more than their 
just measure and greatly reduced drunkenness and quarrels. 


He could be strict, too, when the occasion demanded it. Once three false 
coiners were caught and sentenced to have their hands cut off. On that day, 
which was the Feast of Pentecost, the saint was going to celebrate the Divine 
Liturgy; but he waited, asking whether the sentence on the coiners had been 
carried out. The reply came that the sentence had been deferred to another 
day out of respect for the feast. Then the saint said: ‘I shall on no account to 
the altar today until they have suffered the appointed penalty; for I am 
concerned in this matter.” For the criminals were in his jurisdiction. As he 
spoke, tears gushed down his cheeks, witnessing to his love for the 
condemned men. But when they had been punished, he washed his face and 
went up to the altar, saying: ‘Now I am confident that the Almighty will 
accept the Sacrifice from my hands.’ 


Once the saint was rapt up to Heaven in a vision, and saw his mother 
being married to a great king amidst the joyful chanting of the heavenly hosts. 
After this had continued for some time, one of the chanters, a young man 
clothed in a shining white garment, came up to Dunstan and said: “How is it 
that you see and hear this multitude glorifying the great King, while you, who 
ought to be especially joyful at the marriage of your mother, remain silent?’ 
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Dunstan replied that he did not know the chants that were being sung, nor 
did he know how he could glorify the King. The young man said: ‘Do you 
wish me to instruct you how to chant?’ When Dunstan humbly replied that he 
did, the young man taught him the antiphon: “O King and Lord of all nations, 
for the sake of the throne of Thy majesty grant unto us the forgiveness of our 
sins, O Christ our King. Alleluia.” This antiphon was repeated several times in 
the vision until it was firmly established in the saint’s memory. And 
immediately he awoke he ordered a monk to write down what he had so 
recently learned. Then he commanded all those in obedience to him, both 
monks and clergy, to learn it. Thus did the saint learn to glorify with chants 
and spiritual songs the marriage between Christ and His Mother, the Holy 
Church. 


On another occasion the king asked the saint to postpone the beginning of 
the Divine Liturgy until he had returned from hunting. The third hour was 
approaching, and the man of God was standing clad in his hierarchical 
garments, immersed in tearful prayer. Suddenly he fell into a light slumber 
and was rapt up to Heaven, where he heard the angels singing; ‘Kyrie eleison, 
Christe eleison, Kyrie eleison.’ Coming to himself, he asked whether the king 
had arrived. The answer was that he had not. Again he prayed, and again he 
was rapt up to Heaven, where he heard the last words of the Liturgy being 
pronounced in a high voice. At that moment some clergy ran up to him and 
told him that the king had arrived. But he replied that he had already been 
present at the Liturgy, and would not be present at or celebrate it again that 
day. On being asked why, he revealed to them his vision, after which he 
forbade the king to hunt again on the Lord’s Day. Then he taught the clergy 
the ‘Kyrie eleison’ which he had heard in the heavens. 


Once a nobleman entered into an uncanonical marriage. When he refused 
to renounce it, Dunstan excommunicated him. The earl then went to Rome, 
where he obtained from the Pope a written order to the archbishop 
compelling him to allow the marriage. But Dunstan, as his name {‘firm rock’} 
implied, was firm as a rock: “I am not to be moved,’ he said, “even by the 
threat of death, from the authority of my Lord.’ In this way the saint 
demonstrated his truly Orthodox consciousness and freedom from the papist 
heresy that sought to place the Pope’s authority above that of the Universal 
Church. Nor did the king try to persuade him to disobey the King of kings 
and Lord of lords, Jesus Christ. And so the nobleman came to repentance, and 
appeared before Dunstan barefoot and with a candle in his hand; whereupon 
he was released from his ban. 


Now in the capital city of Winchester opposition arose against the monastic 
reforms which St. Ethelwold, backed by St. Dunstan, was introducing. The 
secular clergy decided to refer the matter to the king, who in turn referred it 
to the saint. Dunstan then asked the king to convene a council in Winchester, 
which met in the refectory of the Old Minster in the presence of the king and 
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queen, the nobles, monks and clergy. The final decision was announced by St. 
Dunstan: ‘This Old Minster was founded as a habitation for monks. Let those 
who benefit from its revenues henceforth live as true monks.’ It is said that 
during the council, when the possibility of restoring the secular clergy to the 
Old Minster was being discussed, a cross spoke fro the wall: ‘Far be it from 
you! You have done well: to change again would be wrong.’ 


However, the secular party did not leave it at that. When King Edgar died 
in 975, and the throne passed to his young son Edward, a great storm arose 
against the monks in many parts of the country, and the secular clergy who 
had been expelled from the Old Minster used the council convened at Calne 
in 977 to renew their complaint. But Dunstan was not to be moved. ‘Since, in 
my old age,’ he said, ‘you exert yourselves in the stirring up of old quarrels, I 
confess that I refuse to give in, but commit the cause of His Church to Christ 
the Judge.” His words were confirmed by God’s verdict. For as he spoke the 
house was suddenly shaken; the floor of the upper room in which they were 
assembly fell under their feet; and the enemies of the Church were thrown to 
the ground and crushed by the falling timber. Only the beam on which the 
saint was sitting did not move. 


The climax of the troubles came with the murder of King Edward in 979. 
St. Dunstan was greatly saddened by the death of his beloved spiritual son, 
and, at the coronation of his half-brother, Ethelred, at Kingson, he prophesied 
great sorrow for the English people in the coming reign. The prophecy was 
exactly fulfilled after Dunstan’s death. 


Further sorrows awaited him. In 984, St. Ethelwold and the Bishop of 
Rochester came to visit him in Canterbury. He received them with great joy; 
but when they were about to return to their sees, he burst into tears, and his 
weeping was so intense that he could hardly speak. The bishops were 
terrified by this unusual behaviour and asked him the reason. After a pause 
he replied: ‘I weep because I know that you will soon die.’ ‘Don’t prophesy 
such terrible things, most holy Father,’ they said, ‘for we shall not die, but 
shall see each other safe and sound another time.’ But Dunstan confirmed his 
previous words, saying: “What I have said will come to pass; for you will die 
to this world but live to God. Nor must you remain any longer in this life, but 
you will to God to reign with Him forever.’ The bishops returned to their sees, 
sobered by a pious fear of God. Within a few days they both reposed in peace. 


As archbishop, Dunstan continued to care for the western monasteries 
which he had founded or restored. Once he came to the monastery at Bath, 
where he was charitably received by the brethren. After lunch, he was rapt up 
in a vision and saw one of the pupils of the nearby Glastonbury school being 
borne away into the heavens amidst a great host of the heavenly citizens. The 
next day, a certain Ceolwy came from Glastonbury to ask his blessing and 
seek his advice on certain problems to do with the monastery and the 
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brethren. When the saint had given him his blessing, he asked him kindly 
whether everything was well with the brethren. Ceolwy replied that 
everything was well, completely forgetting about the boy’s death. But 
Dunstan gently said: ‘I do not suppose that everything could be well for all of 
you if someone has died.” Then Ceolwy replied: ‘Everything is well indeed, 
except that one of our boys died yesterday at noon.’ “That is what I was 
saying,’ said the archbishop. ‘May his spirit rest in peace in accordance with 
the vision we have been granted.’ 


On another occasion he was staying at Glastonbury and walking with a 
certain monk called Elfsige near the western gates of the Old Church. 
Suddenly he heard a voice from heaven saying: “Come, Elfsige, come.’ Then, 
turning to the monk, he said: “Hurry, prepare yourself, brother; for today you 
have been called by the Lord to leave this world and go to Him.’ The 
prophecy was fulfilled a few days later. 


The saint was constant in prayer and vigil, and when dawn broke he 
would often be seen applying himself to the correction of errors in 
manuscripts. During the day, he would give judgement between man and 
man, or resolve quarrels, or support widows, orphans and strangers in their 
necessities. He loved to tell stories from the lives of the saints (the martyrdom 
of St. Edmund was a particular favourite of his), speaking in both Latin and 
English. Everyone, including visitors from abroad, was enriched by his holy 
counsel. And during the Divine Liturgy he would pray with eyes and hands 
directed to Heaven and tears streaming down his cheeks. 


Repose and Miracles 


But now it came for the man of God to go the way of all flesh. 


On the eve of the Feast of the Ascension, 988, a priest of the saint’s 
monastic family at Canterbury, the future Bishop of Elmham, Elfgar “the 
Almsgiver’, had the following vision. Dunstan was sitting on his Episcopal 
throne, dictating canon law to a scribe. While he was intent on these things, a 
great host of heavenly beings was seen entering the church through all the 
entrances. They surrounded the bishop with their festal array and cried: 
‘Rejoice, our Dunstan! If you are ready, come, join our fellowship as a most 
honoured member!’ But he said: ‘You know, holy spirits, that I must preach to 
the assembled people in the mother church and communicate them in the 
Holy Mysteries of the Lord. So I cannot possibly come.’ To which they 
replied: ‘Be ready to come to us on the Sabbath.’ 


On the Feast of the Ascension, the saint preached three sermons whose 
power and glow was wonderful. Then, having said farewell for the last time 
to his cathedral family, he suddenly felt weak and retired to his bed. And on 
the morning of the Sabbath, May 19, 988, when the Mattins hymns were 
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finished, he told the brethren to come to him. In their presence he 
commended his spirit to God and received the Holy Mysteries, which had 
been celebrated on the holy table in his presence. Then, giving thanks to God, 
he began to chant the words of David: ‘He made a remembrance of His 
wondrous deeds; merciful and compassionate is the Lord; He hath given food 
to them that fear Him.’ With these words he rested in peace. 


St. Dunstan was buried with great honour in Christchurch, Canterbury. 
Very soon, miracles were being wrought at his tomb. 


A woman who had been blind for many years was healed after watching 
and praying at his tomb. 


A priest was cured of paralysis at his tomb. But a little later, while he was 
celebrating and giving thanks to God and St. Dunstan, he said: ‘And if there 
had been no Dunstan, I should still have been cured.’ Immediately he was 
struck with his former paralysis, and died soon after. 


A boy who had been dumb and lame from his birth was cured at the tomb 
of the saint. ‘Glory to God in the highest. Alleluia’ were his first words, and 
he continued to extol the miracle for the rest of his life. 


A girl who had been blind from her birth was brought to the tomb of the 
saint by her mother. When her eyes were opened she leapt for joy and said: 
‘Mother, what are these beautiful things which I see?’ “Do you see something, 
my darling?’ asked the mother. “A beautiful man commanded me to see these 
beautiful things,’ she said. 


A certain German named Clement had been excommunicated for certain 
sins, and had been dragged from place to place for seven years, possessed by 
a demon. Coming to the tomb of the saint, he attended the all-night vigil. At 
the response, ‘You see a miracle,’ he leapt up and vomited the demon out 
together with some blood. 


In the year 1012, a controversy arose between the communities of 
Canterbury and Glastonbury as to which of them possessed the bones of the 
saint. The argument was finally settled in 1508, when Archbishop Wareham 
found the saint’s coffin at Canterbury with the inscription: “Here rests St. 
Dunstan’. The holy relics were found wrapped in linen and with a very 
fragrant odour, as of balsam, which testified to the heavenly glory of which 
the saint had been counted worthy. 


St. Dunstan is commemorated on May 19. 


Holy Father Dunstan, pray to God for us! 
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(Sources: W. Stubbs, Memorials of St. Dunstan, Rolls series, 1874, containing the 
earliest “Vita Dunstani” by Saxon priest B. (c. 1000) and the eleventh-century 
Lives by Abelard, Osbert and Edmer; William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum 
Anglorum and Gesta Pontificum Anglorum and De Antiquitate Glastoniae 
Ecclesiae, 2; Eleanor Duckett, Saint Dunstan of Canterbury, London: Collins, 
1955; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1978, p. 112; Christopher Brooks, The Saxon and Norman Kings, London: 
Fontana, 1963, pp. 127-128; Andrew Prescott, The Benedictional of St. 
Aethelwold, London: The British Library, 2002, p. 3) 
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35. SAINT EANSWYTHE, ABBESS OF FOLKESTONE 


Our holy Mother Eanswythe was the only daughter of the pagan King 
Eadbald of Kent and the Christian Queen Emma, daughter of the king of the 
Franks. She was probably born around 614. From early childhood she 
renounced worldly pomp and sought to serve God alone. However, her father 
had other designs for her and urged her to marry. But Eanswythe firmly stuck 
to her purpose of becoming a nun. She told her father that if he was 
recommending to her an everlasting love and an immortal spouse, the fruit of 
marriage with whom would, while preserving her virginity, bring her endless 
joy, then she would willingly comply with his counsel. If, on the other hand, 
he was offering her a partnership in which love would be mingled with 
dislike, a human husband, children who would die, and all this at the cost of 
her virginity, then even the advice of her father would tell her to choose the 
better thing, unless he wished to strip himself of the title of father. 


"For Mary," she went on, "hath chosen the better part, which shall not be 
taken from her. Since, therefore, in human affairs the universal law of death 
prevails, I thirst for the embrace of a heavenly and immortal spouse. For Him 
do I preserve the flower of my virginity; if I love Him, I am chaste; if I touch 
Him, I am pure; if I embrace Him, I am a virgin! For the service of a spouse 
such as this, I beseech you, father, to build me a house of prayer!" 


And so, finally persuaded, King Eanbald built a church dedicated to Saints 
Peter and Paul within Folkestone fortress, and close to it a monastery with its 
own church for Eanswythe. 


While the monastery was in the process of being built, a pagan 
Northumbrian prince came in person to ask for the hand of the holy virgin in 
marriage. Her father now wavered, and tried once more to persuade her to 
accept such a favourable offer. However, Eanswythe's mind was made up, 
and she thought of an excellent expedient whereby she might get rid of the 
unwelcome suitor. She took him to the unfinished building, and stopped 
before a beam that was too short for the place it was required to fill. 


"This noble prince," she said, "earnestly desires to have me, the handmaid 
of Christ, for his companion. He seeks me for his bride. Oh, what a foolish 
exchange, what hateful stupidity, what an unbearable loss, if I were to 
exchange heavenly things for earthly, everlasting joys for those which pass. 
Nevertheless, though this man is mortal and earthly, I will take him for 
husband if, through the power of his god, he can by prayer make this piece of 
wood as long as is required. If he cannot, then let him leave me alone." 


The prince was quite satisfied with this proposal, but though he prayed 
long to each of his gods in turn, it was of no avail, and, covered with 
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confusion, he went away. Eanswythe then approached the beam, and at her 
prayer it immediately extended itself to the required length. 


St. Eanswythe's monastery was founded, according to tradition, in 630, 
being probably the earliest convent in Anglo-Saxon England. Eanswythe was 
not immediately made abbess, but a little later. Now it happened that water 
had to be carried from a spring a long way from the monastery. Abbess 
Eanswythe prayed, went to the spring, and, striking the rock with her crosier, 
bade the water follow her. This it did, uphill and over rocks and streams, until 
it arrived at her monastery. From that time on, the spring plentifully supplied 
the nuns with water. The holy virgin performed other miracles both before 
and after her death, including the restoring of sight to a blind woman and the 
release of a man possessed by a demon. 


She died very young, probably on August 31, 640, after only ten years of 
monastic life. 


The monastery was probably destroyed in the ninth century. In 927, King 
Athelstan gave the land on which it had been situated to the monks of 
Christchurch, Canterbury, calling it the place "Where there was once a 
monastery and abbey of holy virgins, and where St. Eanswythe was buried." 
On September 12, 1138, the relics of the saint were again translated to the 
church of Saints Mary and Eanswythe. On June 17, 1885, her relics were 
discovered in a twelfth-century reliquary in the chancel wall of the church. 


St. Eanswythe is commemorated on August 31. 
Holy Mother Eanswythe, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: Dame Eanswythe Edwards, Dame Eanswythe of Folkestone, 1980; the 


Bollandists, Acta Sanctorum, vol. 40, p. 685; David Farmer, The Oxford 
Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 115-116) 
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36. SAINT EATA, BISHOP OF HEXHAM 


Our holy Father Eata was one of twelve English boys educated by St. 
Aidan at Lindisfarne. He became a monk, and then abbot, of Melrose, and 
was, in the words of Simeon of Durham, "a man of exceeding gentleness". 


In 659, St. Eata left with St. Cuthbert, who was one of his monks, to found 
the monastery of Ripon on land given him by King Alcfrith of Deira. In 661 
Eata and Cuthbert returned to Melrose rather than accept the Roman- 
Byzantine paschalion. However, they changed their minds about the 
paschalion, and in 678 Eata was consecrated bishop of Bernicia. In 681 this 
diocese was divided into two, Lindisfarne and Hexham, and Eata ruled 
Lindisfarne from 681 to 685, appointing Cuthbert as superior of the 
monastery. In 685, when Bishop Tunbert of Hexham was deposed, Eata 
became bishop of Hexham while St. Cuthbert became bishop of Lindisfarne. 


In 686 St. Eata died of dysentery, and was buried to the south of St. 
Wilfrid's church at Hexham. A chapel was later built over his tomb. In the 
eleventh century his relics were translated into the church. In 1113, 
Archbishop Thomas II of York tied to obtain Eata's relics for York, but the 
saint appeared to him in a dream and beat him with his pastoral staff. 


St. Eata is commemorated on October 26. 
Holy Father Eata, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People; Simeon of Durham, 


History of the Church of Durham; David Farmer, Oxford Dictionary of Saints, 
Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 44-45, 116) 
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37. SAINT EBBA, ABBESS OF COLDINGHAM 


Our holy Mother Ebba was the daughter of King Ethelfrith of 
Northumbria, sister of the Martyr-King Oswald and half-sister of King Oswy. 
On her father's death in 616, when the Martyr-King Edwin conquered 
Northumbria, she fled to Scotland with her brother. King Ednan of the Scots 
offered to marry her, but she decided instead to be tonsured as a nun by St. 
Finan, bishop of Lindisfarne. Then her brother King Oswy helped her to 
found a convent in Durham, on the river Derwent, at a place that is still called 
Ebchester in her honour. Later she became abbess of a double monastery at 
Coldingham, Berwickshire, where two distinct communities, one for men and 
one for women, lived. Her reputation for sanctity spread far and wide, and in 
672, when St. Etheldreda, Ebba's niece, separated from her husband, King 
Edfrith, she became a nun under Ebba. 


St. Ebba was famous for her wisdom. Once King Egfrith visited the 
monastery with his second wife Ermenburga, who was then seized with a 
sudden illness. St. Ebba interpreted this as punishment for the imprisonment 
of St. Wilfrid by the king, his refusal to accept the decision of the Synod of 
Whitby in 664 concerning the Roman-Byzantine Paschalion, and the theft of 
St. Wilfrid's relics and reliquaries by Ermenburga. When Egrith released St. 
Wilfrid, and Ermenburga restored the relics, she soon recovered. 


Once the priest Adomnan had a vision concerning the future of St. Ebba's 
monastery. He prophesied that the time was soon coming when the whole 
monastery would be consumed by fire. When Ebba heard this, she asked the 
priest to describe his vision to her. He replied: 


"Being busy one night lately in watching and singing psalms, I on a sudden 
saw a person unknown standing by me, and since I was startled at his 
presence, he bade me not to fear, and speaking to me a familiar manner, 


"You do well,' he said, 'in that you spend this night-time of rest, not in 
giving yourself up to sleep, but in watching and prayer.' 


"I answered: 'I know I have great need of wholesome watching, and 
earnest praying to our Lord to pardon my transgressions. 


"You are right,’ he replied, 'for you and many more do need to redeem 
their sins by good works, and when they cease from labouring about 
temporal affairs, then to labour the more eagerly for the desire of heavenly 
goods. But this very few do. For I have now visited the whole of this 
monastery regularly, and have looked into every one's chambers and beds, 
and found none of them except yourself busy about the car of his soul, but all 
of them, both men and women, either indulge themselves in slothful sleep, or 
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are awake in order to commit sin; for even the cells that were built for praying 
or reading are now converted into places of feasting, drinking, talking and 
other delights. The very virgins dedicated to God, laying aside the respect 
due to their profession, whenever they are at leisure, apply themselves to 
weaving fine garments, either to use in adorning themselves like brides, to the 
danger of their condition, or to gain the friendship of strange men. For this 
reason a heavy judgement from heaven is deservedly about to fall on this 
place and its inhabitants by devouring fire." 


The abbess said: "Why did you not sooner acquaint me with what you 
knew?" 


He answered: "I was afraid to do it, out of respect for you, lest you should 
be too afflicted. Yet you may have this comfort, that the calamity will not 
happen in your lifetime." 


When this vision was made known, the nuns corrected themselves out of 
fear for a few days. Moreover, at the abbess's request, the famous St. 
Cuthbert, bishop of Lindisfarne, visited the monastery for a few days and 
"confirmed, by his life and conversation, the way of truth which he taught". 
However, after the abbess's death on August 25, 683, the nuns returned to 
their former evil ways; and three years later, the monastery was burned to the 
ground. 


Miracles were wrought through St. Ebba's intercession, and it is recorded 
that she appeared to Christians after her death. 


St. Ebba is commemorated on August 25. 
Holy Mother Ebba, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: The Venerable Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People, IV, 19, 
25; Life of St. Cuthbert, 10; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, 
Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 116-117; J.H. Newman, The Lives of the English 
Saints, London, 1901, volume 4, pp. 271-285) 
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38. SAINT EDBURGA, NUN OF WINCHESTER 


Our holy Mother Edburga was born early in the tenth century, being the 
daughter of King Edward the Elder of England and his third wife Eadgifu, 
and the grand-daughter of King Alfred the Great and his wife Ealswythe. 


When she was still a girl, her father showed her a couch on which were 
laid a chalice and Gospels on one side, and bracelets and necklaces on the 
other. When asked which she preferred, she turned her back on the worldly 
baubles and chose the holy things. Her father rejoiced, and blessed her to 
become a nun at the convent of the Mother of God in Winchester known as 
Nunnaminster, which her grandmother had founded and which her father 
had completed. So the saint was handed over to Abbess Aethelthryth to be 
educated in the monastic life and the Holy Scriptures. 


Once the prioress found one of her nuns reading alone, which was against 
the monastic rule. She began beating the offender, but was then shocked to 
see that it was the king’s daughter, Edburga. She prostrated herself at the 
saint’s feet, asking her forgiveness. But then the saint, not wishing to be made 
an exception to the monastic rule because of her birth, herself prostrated 
herself at the other’s feet. 


Edburga had the custom of secretly cleaning the other nuns’ shoes at night. 
The nuns wondered who it was, and eventually one discovered that it was the 
saint’s work. She was brought before the monastic community, who said to 
her: “It is unseemly for a royal child to bow her neck to such humble service 
and to set about the work of a common slave; it is harmful to the dignity of 
her illustrious birth.” 


A little later, King Edward came to Winchester and discreetly asked about 
his daughter’s progress. The nuns praised her, but were afraid to mention this 
incident: “Still they wavered and trembled, fearing to relate that deed which 
was detestable to all, lest they be struck down by the king’s anger.” But the 
king ordered them to say what was on their minds. They were relieved to 
learn that he was not at all upset by his daughter’s humility, but rather 
encouraged it. 


Once the community was in considerable hardship and had very little to 
eat. The nuns asked Edburga to intercede with her father. Now it happened 
that two soldiers, Alla and Muluca, had disgraced themselves brawling over 
an estate called Canaga - probably All Cannings in Wiltshire. A council 
decreed that the soldiers should be punished by the forfeiture of this property 
to the king. The nuns told Edburga that this estate perfectly suited their 
needs, so Edburga agreed to bring the subject up with her father. An 
opportunity arose when the king made another visit to Nunnaminster and 
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asked his daughter to sing an Alleluia. She at first refused out of shyness, but 
when the king offered her a reward if she sang, she did not refuse his request. 
And afterwards she asked her father to give the monastery the estate of All 
Cannings. Her father willingly agreed to give the estate to the monastery in 
perpetuity. 


St. Edburga was an exemplary nun in all ways. She was also very given to 
almsgiving to the poor. And the Lord granted her the gift of healing. 


Thus there was a blind woman in the province who was told during a 
nocturnal vision that if she put water that Edburga had used in washing her 
hands on her eyes, she would be healed. So she went to the monastery and 
told the nuns about her vision. They gave her water from the hands of the 
saint, and she immediately recovered her sight. 


According to one ancient source, thirty one years elapsed between the 
death of King Alfred and the death of St. Edburga. If King Alfred died in 901, 
as this source suggests, then St. Edburga would have died in 932. 

St. Edburga is commemorated on June 15 and July 18. 

Holy Mother Edburga, pray to God for us! 
(Gources: Susan J. Ridyard, The Royal Saints of Anglo-Saxon England, 
Cambridge University Press; Bodleian Library MS 451; Osbert of Clare, Vita 


Edburge,; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1978, p. 118; William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum Anglorum, II, 78) 
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39. SAINT EDGAR “THE PEACEABLE”, KING OF ENGLAND 


Our holy Father Edgar was born in 943, the son of King Edmund and the 
grandson of St. Elgiva. He succeeded to the throne after the death of his 
brother Edwy in 959, having already been elected king of Mercia and 
Northumbria in 957. His early life was marred by sin, which is why St. 
Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury did not allow him to wear his crown from 
the beginning of his reign until he was thirty years old. Accepting this 
penance with humility, St. Edgar was crowned for a second time in Bath 
Abbey in 973, when he accepted the allegiance of rulers in Wales, Scotland 
and the Danelaw. 


St. Edgar’s reign marked the peak of the English Orthodox monarchy. The 
king worked very closely with the Church and helped in the foundation of 
about thirty monasteries. He passed just laws, and maintained the peace, 


hence his name: “Edgar the Peaceable”. 


St. Edgar died in 975, and was buried at Glastonbury. In 1052, when his 
tomb was opened, his body was found to be incorrupt and emitted blood. 


St. Edgar is commemorated on July 8. 
Holy Father Edgar, pray to God for us! 
(Gources: William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, Gesta Pontificum Anglorum; 


Lives of several tenth-century saints; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of 
Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 119-120) 
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40. SAINT EDITH OF POLESWORTH 


Our holy Mother Edith was a daughter of King Edward the Elder and 
sister of St. Edburga of Winchester and King Athelstan. In 925, according to 
Roger of Wendover, King Athelstan joined his sister in marriage to the Danish 
King Sihtric of Northumbria, who then converted to Christianity for the love 
of the beautiful Edith. However, not long after he abandoned both Edith and 
Christianity and returned to the worship of the idols, dying in apostasy. 
Edith, “having preserved her chastity, remained strong in good works to the 
end of her life, at Polesworth, in fasts and vigils, in prayers and in zeal for 
almsgiving. She departed after the passage of a praiseworthy life from this 
world on 15 July, at the same place, where to this day Divine miracles do not 
cease to be performed.” 


It is thought that St. Edith of Polesworth and St. Edith of Tamworth were 
probably one and the same person. 


Holy Mother Edith, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: Roger of Wendover, Flores Historiarum, Donald Attwater, The 
Penguin Dictionary of Saints, London: Penguin, 1965, p. 109) 
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41. SAINT EDITH, NUN OF WILTON 


Our holy Mother Edith was born in the tenth century in Kemsing, Kent, of 
an illicit union between King Edgar and the daughter of an earl of royal 
blood, Wulfrida. Edgar wished to make Wulfrida his queen, but she fled to 
the convent of Wilton, where she received the monastic tonsure from St. 
Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester. 


Soon Wulfrida came to excel in virtue, and she was chosen to be the 
spiritual mother of the convent. Edith was brought up in the convent under 
her mother’s supervision, and at length she, too, was tonsured with her 
father’s consent. In the convent she learned writing, drawing, sewing and 
embroidery, and was taught by the two foreign chaplains, Radbod of Rheims 
and Benno of Tréves. She was also influenced by the holy example of her 
namesake and paternal aunt, Edith of Polesworth, and by her grandmother, 
St. Elgiva. 


St. Edith was distinguished by her abstinence, even of feastdays, and by 
her love for the poor, the lepers, the blind and the maimed. She dressed in 
beautiful clothes, but wore a hairshirt next to her skin. Not realizing this 
secret asceticism, St. Ethelwold once said to her: “My daughter, it is not with 
such vestments that one goes to the bridal chamber of Christ. Nor does the 
Heavenly Bridegroom delight in the external beautifying of the body.” She 
replied: “Believe me, Father, with God’s help the mind is no worse under this 
covering than under a goatskin. I have my Lord Who looks not so much at my 
clothes as at my mind.” The man of God sensed the grace in her words, and 
did not further reproach her. 


Now a serving-woman once left a half-extinguished candle in a chest full 
of the virgin’s clothes. Having bolted the chest, she went away. Soon the 
smouldering candle generated a dangerous fire in the bedroom, and the wall 
caught fire. It was night and everyone was asleep; but the unsleeping 
Providence of God roused the sisters, who came running and tried to break 
open the chest. They pulled out the burning clothes and extinguished the 
flames. But when they examined the clothes carefully, they were astonished to 
see that they were all completely untouched. All this time Edith had been 
tranquil, her mind fixed on Christ. The scorched chest was kept in the 
monastery as a witness to the miracle. 


Wherever Edith went, the Cross of Christ was her companion. She made 
the sign of the Cross on her forehead and chest before every work and while 
travelling. Once, as she was giving food to the poor, as was her custom, a boy 
ran up from the side and asked for alms. She gave them to him, making the 
sign of the Cross at the same time. Immediately the boy vanished into thin air 
-a demonic phantom destroyed by the power of the Cross. 
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When King Edgar died in 975, and Edith’s half-brother Edward ascended 
the throne, she had a vision in which she saw the young king’s right eye fall 
out. Relating this to the sisters, she said: “It seems to me that this portends the 
death of my brother.” And so it turned out. 


After the martyrdom of her brother, some nobles wanted to maker her 
queen. But she refused... 


Although she was the daughter of a king, St. Edith refused all honours, 
preferring to serve the sisters in the most humble capacities, like Martha. She 
was also noted for her familiarity with wild animals. 


Edith had a great devotion to St. Dionysius the Areopagite, and had a 
wooden church built in his name adjoining the main church of the monastery. 
It had three entrances with the Cross inscribed over each. The interior was 
covered by multi-coloured frescoes painted by the chaplain Benno. When the 
church was completed, Edith invited St. Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury, 
to consecrate it. During his visit, he saw the holy virgin extend the thumb and 
two fingers of her right hand to make the sign of the Cross. Delighted by this, 
he took her right hand and said: “May this thumb never perish!” 


A little later, during the celebration of the Divine Liturgy, the holy man 
broke into tears. When the deacon asked him why he was weeping, he said: 
“This soul beloved of God, this heavenly jewel, will be taken from this 
miserable life and earthly filth to the land of the saints. Nor is this shameful 
world worthy of such a great light. Forty-three days from now this brilliant 
star will depart from us. Behold how the lights of the saints are taken from 
this our prison while we sit in the darkness and shadow of death. Her 
immature age condemns our slothful senility, and while we sleep, she enters 
into the marriage with her lamp full of oil, and takes the beauty of the crown 
before us. Now you are going to a better age, O blessed citizen of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem Edith, and you are leaving thy father in sadness, O 
daughter.” Then he urged the deacon to keep silent about what he had said. 
After the service he told Edith to prepare to meet Christ with her lamp 
burning with oil and without looking at any worldly things; for Christ was 
calling her, and soon she would leave this world. At length, having given her 
his blessing, he left; and the appointed day drew near. 


And so, on the third day after the Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross, after 
receiving the Body and Blood of Christ from the hands of St. Dunstan, the 
holy Edith commended her soul into the hands of the Lord. She reposed in 
the church of St. Dionysius. Meanwhile, a certain sister ran into the main 
monastery from the church saying that she had heard what seemed to be 
great multitude chanting psalms. And as she was listening, someone with a 
beautiful face and shining clothes came up to her and said: “Don’t come 
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closer, for the holy angels are about to take the girl Goda [a version of Edith’s 
Saxon name, ‘Ead-gythe’] to the eternal joys, so that, accompanied by this 
melody of the heavenly hosts, she may enter into the courts of eternal joy.” 


Thus in the twenty-third year of her life, on September 16, 984, St. Edith 
went to Christ. And St. Dunstan buried her in the church of St. Dionysius, 
which she had herself constructed, and of which she had once said: “This is 
the place of my rest,” weeping all the while. Thousands of paupers were fed, 
and everywhere funeral liturgies were celebrated at the request of her mother. 
Moreover, she built a guest-house in the yard of the monastery where twelve 
paupers were fed daily, a custom initiated by Edith herself. 


On the thirtieth day after her repose, the saint appeared to her mother, 
radiant and joyful, and said that she had been accepted by her King into 
everlasting glory. “Satan accused me in the presence of my Lord,” she said, 
“put by the prayers of the holy apostles I crushed his head, and by the Cross 
of the Lord Jesus I overthrew him and trampled on him.” 


On that same day there was born a little girl, whose parents had asked 
Edith before her death to receive her from the holy font. She said: “I shall 
receive her in the manner that is pleasing to God.” But since Edith was born 
into the heavenly world before this girl into the earthly, she was brought into 
the church without a sponsor, and was baptized by St. Alphege, St. 
Ethelwold’s successor in the see of Winchester. Then, in accordance with the 
custom of the Church, he gave her a candle, saying: “Receive this light, with 
which you will enter into the marriage of the Lord.” Suddenly, as if Edith 
were holding her little hand, she took the candle and held it. The man of God 
understood this to be a prophecy of her election by God, and immediately 
asked the parents: “Bring this girl up as one who is betrothed to God alone, 
and after she has been weaned bring her to the monastery.” This girl was 
called Brihtgiva, and later became abbess of St. Edith’s monastery at Wilton, 
reposing in holiness in 1065. 


Then St. Edith began to show by signs and wonders that she was a citizen 
of the heavens and was accessible to the prayers of supplicants. 


Now her tomb was covered with a shining white pall. One day, a woman 
who had been left alone there took a small part of this pall, wrapped it round 
her shin-bone and stole away. But then a Divine shackle fettered the fugitive 
and fixed her leg to the ground so that she could not cross the threshold with 
her loot. She struggled for a long time in this condition until the sacristan 
came and ordered her to leave. But the guilty woman remained rooted to the 
spot, deathly white, trembling and groaning. Then, however, she took the pall 
from her leg and handed it back, saying: “This bound me.” Immediately she 
was able to walk again and left. Many witnessed this miracle and praised 
God. And Edith’s mother was comforted in her distress. 
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Three years after her repose, St. Edith appeared to St. Dunstan and said: 
“The Lord in remembrance of His mercies has taken me up, and it has pleased 
His ineffable goodness that for the salvation of the faithful I should be 
honoured among men on earth in the same way that He has caused me to be 
honoured among the angels in heaven. So go to Wilton in obedience to the 
Divine command, and take up my body from the earth. Doubt not, and do not 
think that you are being deluded by some phantom; for this will be a sign of 
the truth of my words: except for those members of my body which I abused 
through childish frivolity, such as my eyes, hands and feet, you will find the 
rest of my body incorrupt. For I never knew lust or gluttony. And the thumb 
of my right hand, with which I used to make the sign of the Cross 
assiduously, you will also find incorrupt, so that the mercy of the Lord may 
appear in the part that has been preserved, and His Fatherly correction in the 
part that has been consumed.” Dunstan set off for Wilton, and when he was 
spending the night nearby at Sarum, he was taken in a vision to the tomb of 
the holy virgin, where lo! He clearly saw St. Dionysius standing at the altar 
together with the virgin Edith, resplendent in dazzling light. She then said to 
Dionysius: “You know, O father, what is pleasing to God in regard to me. 
Therefore, as the interpreter of the Divine counsel, and legate of the Divine 
will, tell this man who has come by what faith and authority I have invited 
him here.” St. Dionysius said: “Give heed, brother, to the vision you have just 
seen. What this beloved lady has just said is true. For she who deserved to be 
crowned among the citizens of heaven is worthy of the veneration of those on 
earth. Worthy of honour is this body, this temple of virginal chastity, in which 
the Lord and King of glory, the Lover of chastity, reigned. Such veneration 
which is pleasing to Christ is necessary for mortals.” Therefore the holy body 


was raised from the earth on November 3, 987, and everything was found as 
had been foretold. 


Once a certain Glastonbury monk named Edulph was cutting away from 
the holy body a piece of cloth which had been carelessly wrinkled. At the 
same time he struck the holy body with his scissors. Immediately blood 
gushed out as if from a cut vein, and poured onto the clothes and pavement. 
The rash brother was terrified, and, abandoning the scissors as well as the 
holy body, he fell on his face confessing his crime and weeping tears of 
repentance. When he rose the blood had completely disappeared... 


Again, a sister was trying to cut away a part of the ribbon which was on 
the holy head. But she was prevented from doing this in a wonderful way. 
For the head raised itself as if alive and gave her a threatening look. 


Some clerics from Brittany came to Wilton bearing with them the relics of 
St. Iwi, the hierodeacon and disciple of St. Cuthbert, who had spent the last 
years of his life in Brittany. They placed them with honour on the monastery’s 
altar. But when they wanted to leave, the holy relics stuck to the altar and 
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could not be moved by any means. The foreigners wept, cried, rent their 
clothes and tore their hair, but to no avail. At length, Abbess Wulfrid consoled 
them with a gift of 2000 solidi, and they went sadly home. 


A certain man who had stolen a piece of land belonging to St. Edith was 
apparently taken by sudden death without repentance. A little later he sat up 
in his coffin and said: “Help me, my friends, help me, all of you God’s 
faithful. Behold the intolerable wrath of St. Edith prevents this unhappy soul 
of mine from entering any part of heaven or earth. Nowhere does she allow 
the invader of her property to abide, neither to remain in this body nor to 
die.” But when the land that he had stolen was restored, he immediately 
breathed out his spirit. 


Once King Canute was at Wilton for the feast of Pentecost. As he was 
eating, he kept laughing, declaring that he did not believe that Edith was a 
saint in view of the lustful habits of her father. Archbishop Ethelnoth 
contradicted him, and immediately opened the tomb of the holy virgin. And 
she, sitting up in the coffin, was seen to attack the abusive king. Then he, 
petrified, fell to the earth as if dead. At length, recovering his breath, he 
blushed and asked forgiveness for his rudeness; and from that moment he 
held the saint in great honour. 


Once the same king was in trouble at sea. When he called on the name of 
St. Edith, the storm was suddenly stilled and he arrived safely at his chosen 
port. A similar miracle happened to Archbishop Aldred of York when he was 
sailing on the Adriatic Sea. Having called upon her name, she appeared to 
him visibly and said: “I am Edith”. Immediately the sea became calm. 


St. Edith is commemorated on September 16 and November 3. 
Holy Mother Edith, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: Goscelin, Life of St. Edith, Patrologia Latina, Paris, 1850, vol. 155, pp. 
111-116; A. Wilmart, “La Légende de Ste. Edith en Prose et Vers pars le Moine 
Goscelin”, Analecta Bollandiana, 1938, LVI, pp. 5-101, 265-307; Donald 
Attwater, The Penguin Dictionary of Saints, London: Penguin, 1965, p. 109; 
David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, 
p. 120) 
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42. SAINT EDMUND, MARTYR-KING OF EAST ANGLIA and 
those with him 


St. Edmund, one of the greatest and most famous of the British saints, lived 
and suffered during the ninth century, one of the most tragic and difficult 
moments of British history, when the pagan Danes were killing and 
destroying over a large part of the British Isles. The problems of the English 
were made worse by the fact that there was no unity among them, and 
instead of being united into one powerful force to repel the invaders they 
were divided into seven kingdoms, which were not always united even 
within themselves. No part of the country was more exposed to the pagan 
attacks than the small kingdom of East Anglia, and the old King Offa of East 
Anglia resolved to go on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land to pray for the 
forgiveness of his sins and the safety of his kingdom. 


On the way, he visited his cousin Alemund, who, on being exiled from East 
Anglia after the death of the Martyr-King Ethelbert (+May 20, 793), had been 
entrusted with the kingdom of Old Saxony by the Emperor Charlemagne. 
Alcmund had married a German princess named Siwara, and with her often 
besought the Lord to give him a numerous and saintly family. In answer to 
his prayer, an angel appeared to him and told him to undertake a pilgrimage 
to the tombs of the apostles in Rome, where God would grant his petition. 
During this pilgrimage, while the king was one day conversing with his 
hostess, a noble and pious Roman woman, she noticed on his breast a brilliant 
sun, whose rays, darting to all four points of the compass, threw a miraculous 
light on all around. Filled with the spirit of prophecy, she declared that from 
him would come a son whose fame, like the sun, would illumine the four 
quarters of the world and bring many to Christ. A few months later, after 
returning to North Hamburg, the capital of Old Saxony, Alcmund's wife 
Siwara bore him his second son, Edmund. 


Now when King Offa came to Saxony, Edmund was appointed to 
accompany him; and the old king was immediately struck by the beauty, both 
physical and spiritual, of the young prince, and by the zeal of his service. He 
applied to him the words of Solomon: "Hast thou seen a man swift in his 
work? He shall stand before kings and shall not be in obscurity" (Proverbs 
22.29). Then in the presence of the whole court he embraced him and, putting 
a ring on his finger, said: "My most beloved son Edmund, accept this 
memento of our kinship and mutual love. Remember me as one grateful for 
your service, for which with God's permission I hope to leave you a paternal 
inheritance." Edmund's father hastened to explain to him the significance of 
this ceremony: was he prepared to accept King Offa as his adoptive father in 
place of his natural father? On Edmund's acceptance, Offa tearfully drew 
from his finger his ring - in fact, it was a coronation ring - and said: "Son 
Edmund, observe closely this ring, notice its design and seal. If, when I am far 
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away, I intimate to you by this token my wish and desire, do you without 
delay execute my order. As the noble assembly here bears witness, I intend to 
regard you as my most beloved son and heir." 


Then Offa continued on his pilgrimage. Having arrived in the Holy Land 
and venerated the Holy Places, he set out on his return journey via 
Constantinople. But as he was sailing through the Hellespont, he fell ill; so, 
disembarking at the monastery of St. George, he received the Holy Mysteries 
and prepared for death. His last act was to entrust his kingdom of East Anglia 
to Edmund, ordering his nobles to take his ring to Saxony as a token of his 
will. Then he reposed in peace and was buried in St. George's Bay on the 
Hellespont in the year 854. 


And so, in his fourteenth year, St. Edmund set sail with a retinue of nobles 
for the promised kingdom which he had never seen before. They landed at 
what is now called St. Edmund's Head near Hunstanton in Norfolk. 
Disembarking in a dry river-bed, the king prostrated on the ground and 
prayed to God to bless his coming and make it profitable for the land and its 
people. As the saint rose and mounted his horse, twelve springs of sweet, 
clear water gushed out of the earth, which worked many miracles of healing 
for the sick. From that hour the soil of that region, which before had been 
sandy and barren, bore the richest crops in all Eastern England. 


The saint then proceeded to Attleborough, Offa's former capital, and 
staked his claim to the throne. On November 5, 855, he was in Winchester, 
attending a council convened by King Ethelwulf of Wessex (Southern 
England) to provide a charter of immunities for the English Church. Then he 
returned to Attleborough, where on Christmas Day he was proclaimed 
sovereign of the people of Norfolk (the northern half of East Anglia) by 
Humbert, Bishop of Elmham. For the next year the king stayed quietly in 
Norfolk, learning the psalms of David under the guidance of Bishop 
Humbert. Eventually the people of Suffolk (the southern half of East Anglia) 
decided to accept him as their king, and on Christmas Day, 856 he was 
anointed and crowned king of the whole of East Anglia. The church in Bures, 
Suffolk, where the coronation took place, survives to the present day. 


St. Edmund was fair-haired, tall, well-built, with a natural majesty of 
bearing. By the piety and chastity of his life he won the respect of all the 
Christians. He was a defender of the Church, a protector of orphans and 
widows, and a supporter of the poor. No man sought for justice from him and 
failed to get redress, and no innocent pleaded in vain for mercy. It is said that 
under his strong and just rule a boy could drive a mule from Lynn to 
Sudbury, or from Thetford to Yarmouth, and no one would dare to molest 
him. 
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But in 865 the pagan Danes, led by the three brothers Hinguar, Healfdene 
and Hubba, again invaded England, bent on revenge for the death of their 
father Ragnar Lodbrog at the hands of the English King Alle of Northumbria. 
Hinguar carried with him the famous standard of the Raven, which had been 
woven by the three daughters of Lodbrog for their three brothers. Magical 
spells had been cast during the weaving, so that when the bird flapped its 
wings in the wind, it was believed to betoken victory, while when it hung 
motionless, it betokened defeat. St. Edmund went out to meet the Danes 
under another banner, which showed Adam and Eve eating from the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil and above them the Lamb of God slain to 
wash away their sins. 


Edmund defeated the enemy in several skirmishes, showing subtlety no 
less than valour. Thus he was once surprised by the enemy within one of his 
camps with no avenue of escape. The siege was so long that both besiegers 
and besieged began to suffer from famine. But Edmund determined that the 
enemy should not learn about his men's suffering, which might persuade 
them to disband their own troops. So he ordered a fatted bull which had been 
fed with good wheat to be set loose outside the enclosure. The Danes seized it 
and killed it. And when they opened its stomach and found fresh wheat 
inside, they concluded that the English had no lack of provisions. So they 
abandoned the siege and split up into foraging parties. Edmund then 
followed them stealthily, and killed large numbers of them. 


On another occasion Edmund and his men were besieged inside the almost 
impregnable fortress of Framingham. However, Hinguar captured an old and 
decrepit man by the name of Sathonius whom the saint had been feeding and 
accommodating at his own expense in the castle. By means of a bribe, the old 
man was induced to betray to Hinguar a weak spot in the castle walls, which 
he himself had helped to build in his youth. Advancing on the castle at this 
point, Hinguar caught the English by surprise. Edmund jumped onto his 
swiftest charger and galloped out through the open gates. Some of the Danes 
saw him, but did not suspect who he was and galloped after him, hoping to 
get some information about the king. But Edmund, like St. Athanasius the 
Great on a similar occasion, turned to them and said: "Go back as fast as you 
can, for, when I was in the castle, the king whom you seek was there also." 
Turning back, they discovered that the king had fooled them. Then St. 
Edmund gathered his forces and fell upon the baffled Danes as they were 
retreating. 


The Danes now made peace with Edmund and headed north to 
Northumbria (North-Eastern England), arriving in York on November 1, 866. 
The English Kings Osbert and Alle, who had been fighting each other up to 
that moment, now joined forces and marched on York, and after destroying 
the city walls they entered the city on March 21, 867. However, the resultant 
battle within the city was disastrous for the English: both kings and eight of 
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the leading noblemen were killed. The Danes then ravaged the whole of 
Northumbria as far as the River Tyne before installing an Englishman named 
Egbert as puppet-king of the region under their power. 


This was only "the beginning of sorrows" for the English. At the end of the 
year the Danish "Great Army" moved south into Mercia (Central England) 
and took the city of Nottingham. In answer to King Burhred of Mercia's 
appeal for help, King Ethelred of Wessex, his younger brother Alfred (the 
future King of England) and St. Edmund came to meet him outside the walls 
of Nottingham. However, the Danes avoided a battle with the English kings 
outside Nottingham, so peace terms were concluded. In exchange for giving 
up Nottingham, the Great Army was allowed to retreat back into 
Northumbria. 


Now began a horrific despoliation of the Christian inheritance of the whole 
of Eastern England. In the north, St. Ebba's monastery at Coldingham was 
burned down with the nuns inside after they had all, with Abbess Ebba 
giving them the lead, cut off their noses and upper lips to deter the attackers 
from raping them. Tynemouth, Wearmouth, Jarrow, Whitby and other 
famous monasteries were destroyed; and in Eastern Mercia Bardney and 
Crowland were gutted. 


When the news of the Great Army's approach reached Abbot Theodore of 
Crowland, he sent away all the able-bodied men and buried the church 
valuables. Then, as the flames of nearby Kesteven lit up the sky, he calmly 
vested himself for the Divine Liturgy, which he celebrated with the assistance 
of Deacon Alfget, Subdeacon Savin and Monks Ethelred and Wulric. 
Hardly had they finished when the Danish leader Oscytel burst in, beheaded 
the abbot, tortured the elder monks and killed the boys before setting fire to 
the monastery. This took place on August 26, 869. 


Then it was the turn of the fenland monasteries Thorney, Peterborough, 
Ramsey and Ely. At Peterborough Hinguar was struck by a stone; so his 
brother Hubba with his own hand slaughtered Abbot Hedda and 84 monks 
on one stone to avenge his injury. At Ely a Dane took hold of the pall which 
covered the incorrupt body of St. Etheldreda (+June 23, 679) and struck the 
marble of the tomb with his battle-axe. But a splinter flew back from off the 
ground and entered the striker's eye, and he fell dead. At this the others left 
the tombs of the other saints, which they were thinking of violating, and fled. 


Another saint met the invaders in a different way. The body of St. 
Werburga (+3 February, c. 700) had been preserved incorrupt at Chester right 
up to the coming of the Danes. But when they approached the city, the body 
suddenly disintegrated... 
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While Hubba with 10,000 men was sacking Ely and Soham, Hinguar 
pressed eastwards into East Anglia. On Newmarket Heath he encountered 
Alderman Ulfcetyl defending two or three earthworks later known as “Holy 
Edmund’s_ Fortifications”. But the English were overwhelmed and 
slaughtered to a man. Then the host proceeded to the capital, Thetford, which 
they captured amidst terrible scenes of rape and butchery. The whole 
population was killed, and only King Edmund with a small army survived to 
face the Danes... 


Hinguar then sent a messenger to Edmund, saying: “Hinguar our king, 
brave and victorious by sea and by land, has subdued many nations and has 
now landed suddenly here with his host. Now he orders you to divide your 
hidden treasure and the wealth of your ancestors with him quickly. And if 
you want to live, you can be his under-king, because you do not have the 
power to resist him.” 


Then Edmund summoned Bishop Humbert and discussed with him how 
he should answer Hinguar. The bishop, fearful because of the disaster at 
Thetford and the threat to the king’s life, counselled him to submit to 
whatever Hinguar demanded. Edmund replied: “O bishop! This wretched 
nation is humiliated, and I would rather die in battle against him who is 
trying to possess the people’s land.” Then the bishop said: “Alas, dear king, 
your people lie slaughtered, and you do not have the forces to fight. And 
these pirates will come and bind you alive, unless you save your life by 
fleeing, or by submitting to him in this way.” The king replied: “What I want 
and desire with all my heart is that I should not be left alone when my 
beloved thanes with their wives and children have been suddenly killed by 
these pirates. It was never my custom to flee, and I would rather die for my 
country if I have to. And Almighty God knows that I will never renounce His 
worship, nor His true love, in life or in death.” 


Then he turned to Hinguar’s messenger and said: “You would certainly 
deserve to die right now, but I will not dirty my clean hands in your filthy 
blood, for I follow Christ, Who set us this example. And I will gladly be killed 
by you if God so ordains it. Go quickly now and tell your savage lord: 
‘Edmund will never while living submit in this land to the pagan war-lord 
Hinguar, unless he first submit in this land to Christ the Saviour in faith.” 


Then Edmund marched with his men to Thetford. The battle raged for 
seven hours on the plain between Melford and Catford bridges; and finally 
Hinguar and his men retreated to their entrenched camp. Edmund was the 
victor, but at a terrible cost; and as he marched back to Hoxne he resolved to 
give himself up rather than continue the blood carnage. 


Shortly after his arrival in Hoxne, the news came of a fresh Danish inroad 
into the country. Hubba had completed his destruction of Ely and Soham, and 
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had now set out with 10,000 more men to help his brother complete the 
conquest of East Anglia. Resistance was now hopeless, and Edmund's only 
thought was how to preserve his country from further bloodshed and 
preserve in it the Christian faith. Bishop Humbert again counselled flight, if 
only in the hope that he might return to reconquer the land for Christ. But 
Edmund knew that the enemy would the more ruthlessly put to sword any 
able-bodied man who might assist in his restoration. Nor would his own 
death be enough: Hinguar entertained a personal hatred of him which would 
be satisfied only by his being capture alive... So the saint turned to Humbert 
and said: “O Bishop Humbert, my father, it is necessary that I alone should 
die for the people, and that the whole nation should not perish (cf. John 
12.50).” 


Then, having dismissed his men and laid aside his arms, he entered the 
church and prostrated himself in front of the altar, praying for strength for his 
feat of martyrdom for Christ and his suffering people. 


Having marched up to the town and surrounded it, Hinguar sent his men 
into the church with orders to touch no one except the king. They seized the 
king, bound him, and beat him with cudgels while insulting him continually. 
Then they tied him to a tree and flogged him with whips for a long time. 
Meanwhile the king called unceasingly on the name of Christ. This infuriated 
the pagans, and they now shot at him with arrows until he was entirely 
covered with them, like the holy Martyr Sebastian. When Hinguar saw that 
the holy king would not renounce Christ, he ordered him to be beheaded. 
And so they dragged him, still calling on Christ, to the place of slaughter and 
there beheaded him. Then Bishop Humbert, too, was led into the arena and 
beheaded. This took place on November 20, 869, when Edmund had reigned 
for fifteen years and was twenty-nine years old. 


The pagans returned to their ships, having thrown the head of St. Edmund 
into dense brambles so that it would be left unburied. Then the local 
inhabitants came and found the headless body, but could not find the head. A 
man who had been a witness of the martyrdom said that he thought that they 
had hidden the head somewhere in the wood. So a search-party was 
organized which scoured the bushes and brambles. And as they were calling 
to each other, they head answered “Here! Here! Here!”, until they all came to 
the place where the head lay. And there they saw it lying between the two 
paws of a grey wolf, who, while not daring to harm it himself, had been 
protecting it from the other wild beasts. Thanking God Almighty for His 
miracles, the people took the head and carried it back to the town. The wolf 
followed them as if he were tame, and then, having seen it into the town, 
returned to the wood. The people joined the head back to the body, and then 
buried it as best they could, hastily erecting a wooden chapel over it... 
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During the reign of King Edward the Elder in the early tenth century, the 
Danelaw - that is, the area of England controlled by the Danes - was steadily 
and systematically reconquered, beginning with East Anglia. Thus already in 
his reign the Danish ruler Eric was ruling the province under the suzerainty 
of King Edward. And it was in about 915 that a miracle drew the attention of 
the liberated people to their last Christian king, St. Edmund. 


One night, a blind man and a boy who was leading him were walking 
through the woods near Hoxne. Not seeing any house nearby, they resolved 
to stay the night in what was in fact the wooden chapel constructed over St. 
Edmund’s grave. Upon entering, they stumbled across the martyr’s grave; 
but, though terrified at first, they decided not to leave but to stay in the 
chapel, using the grave as a pillow for the night. 


Hardly had they closed their eyes, when a column of light suddenly 
illumined the whole place. The boy woke up his master in fear. “Alas! Alas!” 
he cried, “our lodging is on fire!” But the blind man calmed him down, 
assuring him that their host would not let them come to harm. And indeed, at 
dawn they discovered that through St. Edmund’s prayers the blind man 
could now see. 


The news of this miracle spread throughout East Anglia, and the people 
resolved to translate the body of their saint to a safer and more honourable 
shrine. They chose the town of Bedricsworth (now Bury St. Edmunds), whose 
church and monastery, founded by St. Sigebert in the seventh century, had 
been destroyed by the Danes, but some of whose priests still survived. When 
they had rebuilt the church, Bishop Theodred of Elmham and the whole 
clergy of East Anglia translated the holy body with great ceremony into its 
new shrine. 


“Then there was a great miracle,” wrote Abbot Aelfric in about the year 
1000, “in that he was just as whole as if he were alive, with unblemished 
body; and his neck, which was previously cut through, was healed, and there 
was, as it were, a red silken threat about his neck as an indication to men of 
how he was slain. Likewise the wounds which the savage heathens had made 
in his body with repeated missiles were healed by the heavenly God. And he 
lies incorrupt thus to this present day, awaiting resurrection and the eternal 
glory. His body, which lies here undecayed, proclaims to us that he lived here 
in the world without fornication, and journeyed to Christ with a pure life. A 
certain widow called Oswyn lived in prayer and fasting at the saint’s tomb for 
many years afterwards; each year [on Holy Thursday] she would cut the hair 
of the saint and cut his nails, circumspectly, with love, and keep them on the 
altar in a shrine as relics.” 


Many miracles continued to be performed at the saint’s tomb. At night a 
column of light was often seen rising above it and illuminating the whole 
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church. Then, in 925, King Athelstan founded a community of four priests 
and two deacons to look after the shrine, their duties being similar to those of 
the seven clergy who guarded the shrine of St. Cuthbert. 


“Then,” continues Abbot Aelfric, “the inhabitants venerated the saint with 
faith, and Bishop Theodred [the second of the name, called “the Good”] 
endowed the monastery with gifts of gold and silver in honour of the saint. 
Then at one time there came wretched thieves, eight in a single night, to the 
venerable saint; they wanted to steal the treasures which men had brought 
there, and tried how they could get in by force. One struck at the bolt 
violently with a hammer; one of the, filed around it with a file; one also dug 
under the door with a spade; one of them with a ladder wanted to unlock the 
window. But they laboured in vain and fared miserably, inasmuch as the holy 
man miraculously bound them, each as he stood, striving with his tool, so that 
none of them could commit that sinful deed nor move away from there, but 
they stood thus till morning. Then men marvelled at how the villains hung 
there, one up a ladder, one bent in digging, and each was bound fast in his 
labour. Then they were all brought to the bishop, and he ordered them all to 
be hung on a high gallows. But he was not mindful of how the merciful God 
spoke through His prophet the following: Eos qui ducuntur ad mortem eruere ne 
cesses, ‘Always redeem those whom they lead to death’; and also the holy 
canons forbid those in orders, both bishops and priests, to be concerned with 
thieves, for it is not proper that those who are chosen to serve God should be 
a party to any man’s death, if they are the Lord’s servants. Then after Bishop 
Theodred had examined the books, he repented with lamentation that he had 
appointed so cruel a judgement to those wretched thieves, and regretted it to 
the end of his life, and earnestly prayed the people to fast with him a whole 
three days, praying to the Almighty that He would have mercy on him. 


“There was in that land a certain man called Leofstan, powerful before the 
world and foolish before God, who rode to the saint with great arrogance, and 
insolently ordered them to show whether the holy saint was uncorrupted; but 
as soon as he saw the saint’s body, he immediately went insane and roared 
savagely and ended miserably by an evil death.” 


In the year 1013, the Danes under King Swein again invaded England, and 
the whole country north of Watling Street surrendered to him. London, 
however, under the leadership of King Ethelred and Earl Thurkill, held out 
against him for some time. But when Swein turned northwards again, the 
whole nation accepted him as their undisputed king, and even the Londoners 
were forced to submit, while the king, the royal family and Bishop Alfhun of 
London went into exile in Normandy. 


At this critical juncture, still more critical than that which faced King 


Alfred in the winter of 877-878, an English saint again came to the rescue of 
the Christian people - this time, the holy Martyr-King Edmund. 
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Since the year 999, the incorrupt body of St. Edmund had been in the care 
of a monk named Ethelwine. In 1010, relates Abbot Sampson, when the Danes 
were ravaging East Anglia, St. Edmund's earthly kingdom, the saint appeared 
to Ethelwine and ordered him to place his body in a casket, put it on a cart 
and convey it to London. But the clerics were to remain in their places. 


At dusk one day, as Ethelwine was proceeding on his way to London, he 
came to the house of a priest named Edbriht, and asked hospitality for himself 
and his holy charge. The priest at first refused to give shelter to strangers; but 
eventually, after people protested, he allowed the monk to sleep in the open 
air on his land, while not allowing him into his house. So Ethelwine slept 
under the cart on which the martyr's body lay. 


That night, however, a column of light was seen stretching up from the cart 
to heaven, and during the fourth watch of the night, the cart began to make a 
noise as if its wheels were turning. Startled by the noise, Ethelwine woke up 
and understood that the saint wished to move from there. Soon he was on his 
way, and when he was already some distance from the house, he looked back 
and saw that it was on fire - a just retribution for the priest's inhumanity. 


Later that day, Ethelwine came to the crossing of the river Stratford, three 
miles from London, and wished to cross over. But part of the bridge had 
subsided into the river, and the whole structure was unsafe. The Danes 
threatened from the rear, and there was no other crossing; so Ethelwine 
resorted to prayer. Suddenly the cart began to move of its own will. The right 
wheel rolled over what remained of the bridge, while the left wheel passed 
through the air above the water as if it were dry land. Those who saw the 
miracle from the other side of the river praised God, and as the holy body 
approached the outskirts of London a great crowd of monks, clerics and 
nobles came to meet it. Taking it upon their shoulders, they moved towards 
the church of St. Paul, singing praises and rejoicing greatly. 


Between the Aldgate and the church of St. Paul eighteen people were cured 
of various maladies through the prayers of the saint. A woman who was 
confined to her bed with paralysis heard the clamour accompanying the 
passing of the saint and asked her servants what it signified. 


"Don't you know," they said, "that St. Edmund, the king of the East Angles, 
who was innocently killed for Christ by the unfaithful and impious pagans, 
has come into this city and has given health to many?" 


"Woe is me!" she cried, "that God has not counted me worthy to obtain 


mercy in his presence. For if I could just touch the edge of his bier, I am 
confident that I would be immediately healed of my infirmity." 
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So saying, she suddenly stood on her feet completely healed - the 
nineteenth cure to the glory of the saint that day. Realizing what had 
happened, she rushed into the crowd and with tears pressed her lips to the 
saint's bier. 


Now the procession came to the church of St. Gregory, near St. Paul's. The 
holy body was let down and all the people prostrated in prayer to the saint. 
At this point a Dane who was curious to know what was happening came on 
the scene. Seeing the others prostrate in prayer, he proudly remained upright, 
and, drawing aside the veil which covered the body, he peered inside. 
Suddenly he was struck with blindness. Then, realizing his sin, he confessed 
it, promised amendment of life and faithfulness to God and St. Edmund, and 
implored forgiveness. All those present joined their prayer to his, and lo! his 
sight was restored. Then he took off his golden armlets and offered them to 
the saint. Moreover, he was as good as his word and led a pious life 
thereafter. 


For almost three years the fame of the martyr spread far and wide through 
the miracles of healing, both bodily and spiritual, wrought through the 
intercession of the saint in London. 


Then St. Edmund appeared in a vision to Ethelwine and ordered him to 
bring his body back to Bury St. Edmunds. Immediately the monk went to 
Bishop Alfhun with a request to leave, explaining that he had come to London 
rather as a pilgrim than as a permanent resident. The bishop acceded to his 
request, though reluctantly. But when Ethelwine, had gone, he hasteneed 
with three clerics to the church of St. Gregory. There they tried to lift the holy 
body in its reliquary onto their shoulders. But to no avail: the weight was 
insupportable. Four more men joined them, then twelve, then twenty-four. 
But after much sweat and labour they had not succeeded in moving the 
reliquary a single inch. Then the bishop with his men felt ashamed, realizing 
that their devotion, though pious, was contrary to the will of God and St. 
Edmund. When Ethelwine came up, however, and prayed in the presence of 
the saint, he was able with three of his companions to life the reliquary as 
though it weighed nothing. 


So he set out on his journey, but not unnoticed as before. For a great crowd 
of clergy and people followed him in great sorrow as far as the Stratford 
bridge, and beyond it all the villages along the route poured out to meet the 
saint with great joy. Bridges were repaired and roads cleared. And, as in 
London, many miracles took place. Near Stapleford, the lord of the village 
gave hospitality to the saint and was cured of a chronic illness; whereupon he 
donated a manor to the saint in perpetuity. Finally, the holy treasure was 
received by the clerics of Bury St. Edmunds and placed with all devotion in its 
former resting-place. There, for centuries to come, miracles did not cease for 
those who sought with faith. 
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In 1014 the Danish King Swein came to Bury St. Edmunds, demanding 
tribute and threatening that if it was not paid he would burn the town with 
the townsfolk, destroy the church of the saint from its foundations and torture 
the clerics in various ways. But the townsfolk refused, trusting in the 
protection of St. Edmund. Nor did the tax-collectors dare to use force against 
them, for they had heard how the saint protected his own. So they hastened to 
the king and informed him of the rebellion against his authority. Meanwhile, 
not only the townsfolk of Bury St. Edmunds but also people from all over East 
Anglia hastened to the church of the saint to beseech him by prayers, fasting 
and almsgiving to free the land from the yoke that had been imposed upon it 
for ten years or more. Moreover, they asked Monk Ethelwine to make a 
special intercession for them at the shrine of the saint, that he would in his 
accustomed manner reveal a means of salvation for them through a nocturnal 
visitation. 


That night, therefore, St. Edmund appeared to Ethelwine in his sleep, with 
joyful countenance and in shining white garments, and said: "Go to King 
Swein and tell him this from me: 'Why do you vex my little flock by imposing 
on them a yoke that no other king has imposed upon them? Tribute has never 
been demanded of, nor paid by, them at any time since my repose. Therefore 
correct this unjust sentence, lest, when you wish to, you will be unable to. For 
if you do not obey my admonition, you will soon know that you displease 
both God and myself; for you will discover that East Anglia has me as her 
protector." 


So Ethelwine obediently sought out King Swein at Gainsborough, and 
humbly doing obeisance, delivered the saint's message, mixing soft words 
with the harsh. But the king refused to listen, ordered the monk out of his 
sight, and showered the saint with abuse, saying that he had no holiness. 
Seeing that the king had no fear of God nor reverence for the saint, Ethelwine 
sadly turned back. Near Lincoln he was given hospitality for the night; and as 
he was sleeping peacefully, St. Edmund appeared to him and said: 


"Why are you fearful and sad? Have you forgotten my words and incurred 
the risk of falling into despair? Rise immediately and continue your journey; 
for before you will have reached its end, news about King Swein will delight 
you and all your compatriots." 


Strengthened by this revelation, Ethelwine rose and set off on his way 
before dawn. As he was travelling he heard the sound of Danish horsemen 


behind him. One came up, greeted him, and said: 


"By your leave, are you the priest whom I saw the day before yesterday 
delivering the orders of a certain king to King Swein?" 
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"Lam." 


"Alas, alas," he said, "how weighty was your threat! How true your 
prophecy! For the death of King Swein has left England glad and Denmark in 
mourning. The night after you left, the king went to bed happy and fearing 
nothing. The whole palace was sleeping soundly. Suddenly the king was 
woken up by an unknown soldier standing before him, a man of wondrous 
beauty and brandishing arms. Addressing the king by his own name, he said: 
'Do you want tribute from St. Edmund's land, O king? Get up - here it is.' He 
got up but fell back on his bed, terrified at the sight of the arms, and began to 
cry out. Then the soldier went up to him, thrust him through with his lance 
and left. Hearing his cry: 'Help! Help! St. Edmund has come to kill me!', his 
men came rushing in and found him dead, covered in his own blood." 


Marianus relates that at that moment in Essex, a pious man named 
Wulfmar who had been ill for three days with a disease that deprived him of 
the use of his tongue and of all his limbs, suddenly sat up on his bed in the 
presence of his parents and neighbours, and said: 


"On this night and at this hour King Swein has been killed, pierced through 
with the lance of St. Edmund." 


Saying this, he fell back on his bed and died. 


When Ethelwine heard this news, he judged the time opportune to publish 
what he had previously covered in silence. The story then spread like wildfire 
throughout the province, inciting all the English to refuse to pay tribute. King 
Swein perished on the feast of the Meeting of the Lord (Candlemas, as it is 
called in the West), February 2, 1014, and his body was placed in salt and 
shipped back to Denmark. 


Thus was the Scripture fulfilled: “The saints shall boast in glory, and they 
shall rejoice upon their beds. The high praise of God shall be in their throat, 
and two-edged swords shall be in their hands, to do vengeance among the 
heathen, punishments among the peoples, to bind their kings with fetters, and 
their nobles with manacles of iron, to do among them the judgement that is 
written. This glory shall be to all His saints.” (Psalm 149.5-9) 


St. Edmund is commemorated on November 20 and April 29. 
Holy Martyr-King Edmund, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: Abbot Aelfric, Passio Sancti Eadmundi; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, E, 870, 
1013; Nova Legende Anglie, Appendix II, pp. 596-602; Rev. J.B. Mackinlay, Saint 


Edmund King and Martyr, London, 1893; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary 
of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 120-122) 
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43. SAINT EDWARD THE CONFESSOR, KING OF ENGLAND 


The holy King Edward was born near the beginning of the eleventh 
century. His father was the English King Ethelred, and his mother - the 
Norman princess Emma. When Queen Emma was pregnant with him, “all of 
the men of the country,” as his earliest, anonymous biographer records, “took 
an oath that if a man child should come forth as the fruit of her labours, they 
would await in him their lord and king who would rule over the whole race 
of the English.” 


In spite of this promise, Edward’s claim to the throne was laid aside in 
favour of those of Ethelred’s six sons by an earlier marriage - in particular, 
Edmund Ironside, who became king in 1015 and was killed in the same years, 
and the Danish King Canute’s sons by Elgiva of Northampton (Harold I) and 
Queen Emma (Hardacanute). It must therefore have seemed a great miracle to 
his contemporaries that Edward should finally, when already in middle age, 
have succeeded to the throne of his fathers, reigning in peace for another 
twenty-four years. It must have seemed, moreover, that God was taking pity 
on His people again after the heavy chastisement of the Danish yoke (1016- 
1042); for, as the anonymous biographer writes, “just as a father, after 
chastising his children, is a peace with them again, shows himself a soothing 
comforter, so God’s loving kindness, sparing the English after the heavy 
weight of his rebuke, showed them a flower preserved from the root of their 
ancient kings, and both gave them the strength and fired their minds to seek 
this flower for the kingdom as well as for their salvation.” 


When Edward was still in his cradle, he was brought to the monastery of 
Ely by his parents, “and was offered,” according to the monastery’s 
chronicler, “above the holy altar... Moreover, as the elders of the church who 
were present and saw it used to tell, he was brought up there in the 
monastery with the boys for a long time, learning the psalms and hymns of 
the Lord with them.” 


Some have doubted whether an English king could have been dedicated 
his son to a life of monastic chastity in this way. But he was not regarded as 
the immediate heir: in the charters of the latter period of Ethelred’s reign, his 
name is added at the bottom of the list of princes. Moreover, so close were the 
links between the English royal family and the monasteries that both Kings 
Edgar and Edward the Martyr were brought up by monks, while the 
daughters of Kings Alfred and Edward the Elder, and the sister of Edward the 
Martyr, were dedicated as nuns. It is therefore not impossible that the future 
King Edward was brought up by monks, at least until the royal family was 
forced to flee to Normandy in 1013. And his later virginal life, even in 
marriage, is certainly not inconsistent with a vow made by his parents when 
he was only a child. 
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The fruits of the boy’s pious upbringing were soon evident. On February 2, 
1014, King Swein of Denmark was miraculously killed by St. Edmund while 
he was ravaging East Anglia. This event was made known by revelation to 
Prince Edward, although he was only a boy of twelve at the time. 


But when Edward had this revelation, his father King Ethelred and the 
whole of the royal family were in exile in Normandy, expelled by their 
subjects, who had been exasperated by his failed policies against the Danes, 
and especially by the fruitless payment of ever larger amounts of tax, the 
Danegeld. Archbishop Wulfstan of York saw in this and other betrayals the 
root cause of the people’s failure to repel the pagan Danes: “For there are here 
in the land great disloyalties towards God and towards the state, and there 
are also many here in the country who are betrayers of their lords in various 
ways. And the greatest betrayal in the world of one’s lord is that a man betray 
his lord’s soul; and it is also a very great betrayal of one’s lord in the world, 
that a man should plot against his lord’s life or, living, drive him from the 
land; and both have happened in this country. They plotted against Edward 
[the Martyr] and then killed him... Many are forsworn and greatly perjured, 
and pledges are broken over and again; and it is evident in this nation that the 
wrath of God violently oppresses us...” 


The English repented and recalled their king from exile. However, on April 
23, 1016, he died “after a life of much hardship and many difficulties. Then, 
after his death, all the councillors of England chose Edmund [Ironside, his 
eldest son by his first wife] as king, and he defended his kingdom valiantly 
during his lifetime.” 


The seven short months of Edmund’s reign are among the most dramatic 
in English history, matched only by the nine months of Harold Godwinson’s 
in 1066. The pattern of events, moreover, was very similar to that later drama: 
great extremes of heroism and treachery, culminating in the crucifixion of a 
conquered country. Thus immediately after the witan proclaimed Edmund 
king in London, the bishops and chief men of Wessex assembled and 
unanimously elected Canute, the son of King Swein, as king. Meeting him at 
Southampton, writes Florence of Worcester, “they repudiated and renounced 
in his presence all the race of Ethelred, and concluded peace with him, 
swearing loyalty to him, and he also swore to them that he would be a loyal 
lord to them in affairs of Church and state.” 


Undeterred by this treachery to the ancient royal dynasty that had served 
England so well, King Edmund raised no less than five armies against the 
Danes, and was finally killed, on November 30, not by a Dane, but by the 
ubiquitous traitor of his father’s reign. He was buried beside his grandfather, 
King Edgar the Peaceable, at Glastonbury. And so the whole of England 
passed into the hands of Canute the Dane... 
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The young Prince Edward, lover of monasticism though he was, had 
shown great valour as a warrior in this period. Thus we read in a 
Scandinavian source that, during a battle for London between the English and 
the Danes, “Thorkel the Tall had taken the one part of the town; many of his 
host had fallen there. Then Earl Thorkel the Tall went to King Canute to win 
the other part of the town, and as luck would have it, just saved his life, for 
Edward, King Ethelred’s son, struck at that time a blow which men have held 
in memory in after days. Thorkel thrust Canute off his horse, but Edward 
smote asunder the saddle and the horse’s back. After that, however, the 
brothers had to take to flight, and Canute exulted in his victory, and thanked 
King Olaf for his help.” 


Canute was to become an exemplary defender of the Church; but at the 
beginning of his reign he acted like the inveterate pagan that he still was, 
inflicting the last and largest ever Danegeld tax on the nation, while disposing 
of all his possible political opponents. Thus Prince Edwy, St. Edward’s half- 
brother, was killed, while his brothers Edward and Edmund were sent “to the 
king of the Swedes to be killed.” The Swedish king, however, was a Christian, 
baptized by the English missionary bishop St. Sigfrid. So he would not 
acquiesce in Canute’s demand, in spite of the treaty he had with him. Instead, 
“he sent them to the king of the Hungarians, Solomon by name, to be 
preserved and brought up there...” 


To avoid the same fate, St. Edward and his brother Alfred were forced to 
return to Normandy. 


Soon the princes had another shock. In July, 1017 King Canute married 
Emma, King Ethelred’s widow. To her sons in exile in Normandy it must 
have come as a shock that their mother should marry the conqueror of their 
country and the murderer of their brothers, while letting them languish alone 
in exile. This may explain, at least in part, the difficult relations King Edward 
had with his mother at the beginning of his reign. 


Now on the death of King Canute, the throne of England passed to his son 
by Elgiva of Northampton, Harold, while Denmark was ruled by his son by 
Queen Emma, Hardacanute. Initially, Emma hoped that her son Hardacanute 
would become king; and, supported by the powerful Earl Godwin of Wessex, 
she even had coins struck in Hardacanute’s name at her base in Winchester, 
while the coins in currency north of the Thames bore Harold’s name. 
However, when it became clear that he was not going to come to England 
from Denmark, she turned to her sons in Normandy. She wrote to them to 
leave Normandy and join her at Winchester. Edward came first, but was 
forced to return after a battle in the Southampton area. Then came his brother 
Alfred. 
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The murder of Prince Alfred - probably by Earl Godwin - was one of the 
excuses William of Normandy used for the invasion of 1066. The years which 
followed the murder, until Alfred’s brother Edward ascended the throne, 
were among the most wretched in English Orthodox history. The Danish rule, 
which had been tolerable under Canute, now became an oppressive yoke. In 
1038 Archbishop Athelnoth “the Good” died, followed, seven days later, by 
Bishop Athelric of Selsey: “for he had besought God that he should not live 
long in this world after the death of his most beloved father, Athelnoth.” In 
the next two years these losses were compounded by the deaths of Bishops 
Alfric of Elmham, Beorhtheah of Worcester, Beorhtmaer of Lichfield and 
Edmund of Durham, who were succeeded by men of much lower spiritual 
stature. Thus to York came Alfric Puttoc, or the Hawk, who was angry when, 
in 1038, the vacant see of Worcester was not also given to him, as it had been, 
by an exceptional measure, to two of his predecessors. Instead the king gave it 
to a favourite of Godwin’s, Lifing of Crediton, who now held three sees 
simultaneously. Nor was this the only case of sees held in plurality or through 
simony. Elmham was given to a king’s chaplain, Stigand (later archbishop of 
Canterbury). “But he was afterwards ejected, and Grimcetel was elected for 
gold, and held then two dioceses.” 


However, as the spiritual atmosphere darkened, a revelation was given to 
one of the last of the holy bishops - Brihtwald of Ramsbury. He was once 
weeping over the plight of the people, “and asked,” records King Edward’s 
anonymous biographer, “that God’s mercy should look favourably upon 
them. At that time he passed the watches of his weeping in the monastery of 
Glastonbury, and weary after so many tears the man of God fell asleep. When 
lo! In the Holy of Holies he saw the blessed Peter, the first of the Apostles, 
consecrate the image of a seemly man as king, mark out for him a life of 
chastity, and set the years of his reign by a fixed reckoning of his life. And 
when the king even at this juncture asked him of the generations to come who 
would reign in the kingdom, Peter answered, ‘The kingdom of the English is 
of God; and after you he has already provided a king according to His will.’” 


The “seemly man” marked out for a life of chastity was King Edward. And 
the prophecy began to be fulfilled when King Harold’s successor 
Hardacanute died suddenly while drinking at a marriage feast in 1042. 
Supported by the most powerful man in the realm, Earl Godwin, Prince 
Edward was recalled from exile. And so Edward was consecrated king of 
England in London at Pascha, 1043. “Great was the joy that the English had,” 
writes an early French chronicler. “For the Danes had held them cheap, and 
often humiliated them. If a hundred of them met a single Dane, it would go 
badly for them if they did not bow to him. And if they met upon a bridge, 
they waited; it went badly for them if they moved before the Dane had 
passed. As they passed, they made obeisance, and whoever failed to do this 
was shamefully beaten if caught. So cheap were the English held. So much 
did the Danes insult them.” 
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The long years of exile in Normandy seem to have wrought a profound 
change in the former fiery warrior of London Bridge. He was a man, writes 
William of Malmesbury, “from the simplicity of his manners, little calculated 
to govern, but devoted to God, and in consequence directed by Him; for while 
he continued to reign, there arose no popular commotions which were not 
immediately quelled. There was no foreign war; all was calm and peaceable, 
both at home and abroad, which is the more an object of wonder, because he 
conducted himself so mildly that he would not even utter a word of reproach 
to the meannest person.... In the meantime, the regard which his subjects 
entertained for him was extreme, as was also the fear of foreigners; for God 
assisted his simplicity, that he might be feared who knew not how to be 


angry.” 


And yet the inner fire was still there, though well controlled. “If some 
cause aroused his temper,” writes William of Malmesbury, “he seemed 
terrible as a lion, but he never revealed his anger by railing. To all petitioners 
he would either grant graciously or graciously deny, so that his gracious 
denial seemed the highest generosity. In public he carried himself as a true 
king and lord; in private with his courtiers as one of them, but with royal 
dignity unimpaired. He entrusted the cause of God to his bishops and to men 
skilled in canon law, warning them to act according to the case, and he 
ordered his secular judges, princes and palace lawyers to distinguish 
equitably, so that, on the one hand, righteousness might have royal support, 
and, on the other, evil, when it appeared, its just condemnation. This good 
king abrogated bad laws, with his witan established good ones, and filled 
with joy all that Britain over which by the grace of God and hereditary right 
he ruled.” 


Indeed, in later centuries, when the English groaned under the exactions of 
their Norman kings, they appealed for a return to the just laws of the good 
King Edward. 


“In the exaction of taxes he was sparing, as he abominated the insolence of 
collectors: in eating and drinking he was devoid of the addiction to pleasure 
which his state allowed: on the more solemn festivals, though dressed in 
robes interwoven with gold, which the queen had most splendidly 
embroidered, yet still he had such forbearance as to be sufficiently majestic, 
without being haughty; considering in such matters rather the bounty of God 
than the pomp of the world. There was one secular enjoyment in which he 
chiefly delighted; which was hunting with fleet hounds, whose baying the 
woods he used with pleasure to encourage: and again, the flying those birds, 
whose nature it is to prey on their kindred species. In these exercises, after 
hearing Divine service in the morning, he employed himself whole days. In 
other respects he was a man by choice devoted to God, and lived the life of an 
angel in the administration of his kingdom: to the poor and to the stranger, 
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more especially foreigners, and men of religious order, he was kind in 
invitation, munificent in his presents, and constantly exciting the monks of his 
own country to imitate their holiness. He was of middle height; his beard and 
hair swan-white; his countenance florid; fair throughout his whole person; 
and his form of admirable proportion.” 


Moreover, according to the anonymous biographer, who learned it “from 
the joint testimony of good and fitting men”, God glorified King Edward with 
the gift of miracles. 


“A certain young woman, already provided with a husband, but 
gladdened with no fruits of the marriage, had an infection of the throat and of 
those parts under the jaw which.. are called glands. These had so disfigured 
her face with an evil smelling disease that she could scarcely speak to anyone 
without great embarrassment. She was informed in a dream that if she were 
washed in water by King Edward she would be cured of this most 
troublesome pox. She then, with the certainty of faith, revealed the dream’s 
instructions. And when the king heard of it, he did not disdain to help the 
weaker sex, for he had the sweetest nature, and was always charming to all 
suitors. A dish of water was brought; the king dipped in his hand; and with 
the tips of his fingers he anointed the face of the young woman and the places 
infected with the disease. He repeated this action several times, now and then 
making the sign of the Cross. And believe in wonder one about to relate 
wonders! The diseased parts that had been treated by the smearing of the 
king softened and separated from the skin; and, with the pressure of the 
hand, worms together with pus and blood came out of various holes. Again 
the king kneaded with his holy hand and drew out the pus. Nor did he shrink 
from the stench of the sick woman until with his healing hand he had brought 
out all that noxious disease. Then he ordered her to be fed daily at the royal 
expense until she could be fully restored to health. And hardly had she been 
at court a week, when, all foulness washed away, the grace of God moulded 
her with beauty. And she, who formerly through this or some other sickness 
had been barren, in that year became pregnant by the same husband, and 
lived henceforth happily enough with all around her. Although this seems 
new and strange to us, the Franks aver that Edward had done this often as a 
youth when he was in Neustria, now known as Normandy. 


“Likewise a certain blind man was going about claiming that he had been 
advised in sleep, that if his blind face were washed in the water with which 
the king rinsed his hands, he would both overcome the blindness and restore 
his lost sight. When Edward heard of this from his privy councillors, at first 
he contradicted and blamed them for believing it to be true. But when they 
demanded urgently that he should not resist God’s will, at length he 
courteously agreed. It was then, as they say for certain, the day of the vigil of 
the festival of All Saints, when the king, having made his morning ablutions, 
entered the chapel. Meanwhile his servants washed the blind man with the 
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same water, and conducted him after the king into the house of prayer. When 
the king left after the canonical hours had been solemnly sung in honour of all 
the saints, word was brought to him by his courtiers that he who was blind 
now saw. The king, therefore, with pious curiosity, came unto him in the 
chapel, and, calling him to him, inquired whether he could indeed see. This 
the man began to affirm and gave thanks to God. To test the truth of his 
words, however, the king, as pure as a dove, stretched forth the palm of his 
hand, and asked for an account of his action. “You stretch out your hand, oh 
my lord king,’ the man replied. Once more the king, grasping his forefinger 
and middle finger like a pair of horns before the man’s eyes, asked what he 
did. And the man answered what he saw. Also, a third time, the king, 
grasped his beard in his hand, again asked him what he did. And the man 
furnished correctly the information that he sought. Then the king considered 
that he had been sufficiently examined, and went forward for a little to pray; 
and, having thrice bowed his knee before the altar, he gave thanks to God and 
entrusted the man to his servants to be maintained as long as he lived at the 
royal charge. The man lived for a long time at court, a witness to the virtue he 
had received by the glory of God.” 


“Again,” writes Osbert of Clare, “it was revealed by a sure vision to a man 
who had been completely blind for three years, and who sprang from the 
citizens of Lincoln town, that he would recover the sight of both eyes from.. 
Edward. For he was ordered to be washed in the water poured on the king’s 
hands, and so be freed at length from the darkness of his former blindness. 
The blind man hastened quickly to court, and asked the king’ servants to 
grant him that which he had not had for a long time. And so, when his face 
had been washed in the same way as the previous blind man, he was restored 
to health, and the renewed glory of his former condition was given back to 
him. There still survives to this day a witness who saw him long ago as a 
blind man and afterwards knew him clear-sighted, with the darkness 
dispelled. 


“The glorious king ordered a royal palace to be built at Brill, whereupon a 
great crowd of rustics poured into the wood with axes. It was summer time, 
when men, after they have filled their bellies, are quick to rest, and then, in 
the afternoon, hasten back more eagerly to work. Among the other labourers 
on the royal building was a young man named Wulfwi, who, from his 
greediness for wheat, was surnamed ‘Spillecorn’. He rose from sleep having 
lost his sight, and remained blind for nineteen years. At length God’s mercy 
looked upon him, and he who had lacked sight for so long a time regained it 
through a heavenly visitation. A citizen’s wife approached this man who 
laboured under so wondrous a disability, and told him in clear words what 
she had learned about him in a vision. “Dear man,’ she said, ‘visit eighty 
churches, bare-footed and wearing only woollen clothes; and thus you will 
experience the merit of the saints, whose patronage you seek with faith, in the 
purging of your blindness; but the privilege is reserved especially to St. 
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Edward the king that the water in which he washes his hands should restore 
to you the light of your eyes.’ No sluggard after hearing this, the visited that 
number of churches, and finally he put his case to the king’s chamberlains. 
These made no haste to seek out the king and acquaint him with the poor 
man’s requirements. ‘For the poor man is always despised’; and when money 
runs out the name and fruits of friendship are wont to perish. The mendicant, 
however, battered diligently at the door of God’s mercy, in order to recover 
the sight of his eyes through... Edward the king. At length, worn out by the 
insistence of the blind man, a chamberlain went straight to the prince and 
related from beginning to end the vision which had been told the poor man. 
‘Mother of God,’ said the king, ‘my Lady and ever virgin Mary, stand witness 
that I shall be exalted beyond measure [‘I shall be very grateful’, according to 
another version] if God should work through me that of which the vision 
told.” Then the king dipped his fingers in the liquid element and mercifully 
touched the sightless eyes. And lo! Blood poured copiously through the 
hands of the prince. The man, cured of his blindness, cried out, and, filled 
with a great joy, exclaimed, ‘I see, O king, your bright countenance. I see the 
gracious face of life. God has given me light, and Edward the anointed.” The 
man of God, contemplating this deed, gave thanks to Almighty God, by 
Whose mercy a day of brightness had dawned for the blind man. This miracle 
was performed by the dispensation of the Lord, just as it had once been 
revealed to him by the woman’s vision, at the royal house called Windsor... 
To the blind man miraculously made to see, he entrusted the custody of his 
chief palace for the term of his whole life. 


“... When one of the courtiers had witnessed this great miracle, in which a 
blind man was freed from darkness by the king, he endeavoured reverently to 
steal what remained of the king’s washing water. Having carried the water 
out of doors, he came upon four beggars, of whom three were burdened with 
the loss of their eyes, and on the fourth only one eye was bright. But the 
courtier, a man of faith, washed their blindness, and the power of God 
restored to them, in the court of the great king, the seven lost eyes.” 


The only serious blot on the life of King Edward, according to his 
biographers, was his relationship with his mother, Queen Emma - although, 
as we Shall see, he repented of his harshness towards her. In 1043, the king, 
with Earls Godwin, Leofric and Siward, came to Winchester and imprisoned 
her. Then, according to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, they “deprived her of all 
her innumerable treasures, because she had been too strict with the king, her 
son, in that she had done less for him than he wished, both before his 
accession and afterwards...” It seems that she was also accused of plotting 
with King Magnus of Norway. 


However, as Frank Barlow writes, “Emma, when reduced to poverty and 


despair, had a dream in which [St. Mildred] promised to help her because she, 
with Cnut, had patronized the translation of St. Mildred from Thanet to St. 
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Augustine’s, Canterbury. Whereupon Emma borrowed 20s., sent it by means 
of her thegn, Aethelweard Speaka, to Abbot Aelfstan of St. Augustine’s, and, 
miraculously, the king’s heart was changed. Edward ‘felt shame for the injury 
he had done her, the son acknowledged the mother, he restored her to her 
former dignity and he who had proclaimed her guilty begged her pardon.’ 
Everything she had possessed was restored to her; her accusers and 
despoilers were confounded.” 


Edward’s suspicions of his mother may have been the result of her close 
links with Earl Godwin of Wessex, the murderer of his brother Prince Alfred. 
The king, as we have seen, owed the smoothness of his accession to the throne 
in large part to the support of Godwin, and it was probably in gratitude for 
this support that he had agreed to marry his daughter Edith. However, he 
had never really lost his distrust for the powerful earl, and in 1051 the latent 
tensions between the two men flared into open conflict. 


The king had promoted to the see of Canterbury a Norman, Bishop Robert 
of London, in preference to Godwin’s candidate (and relative), the 
Canterbury monk Alfric. The new archbishop quarrelled with Godwin, 
accusing him of encroaching on church lands in the Canterbury diocese. Then, 
in September, Count Eustace of Boulogne, the king’s brother-in-law, came to 
Dover with a small detachment of men. A riot between the Frenchmen and 
Count Eustace’s men ensued, in which several people were killed. Godwin 
took the side of the men of Dover, which was in his earldom, and, having 
with his sons assembled a large military force, demanded of the king that he 
give up Count Eustace and his companions. However, the king, supported by 
the forces of Earls Siward, Leofric and Ralph, refused. Through the mediation 
of Earl Leofric, a military confrontation was avoided, and it was agreed that 
the king and Godwin should meet in London. But before they could meet, 
Godwin, seeing that his support was waning, fled. Then the king and the 
witan ordered the banishment of him and his five sons. Moreover, the king 
renounced his queen, Godwin’s daughter, and she retired to the convent of 
Wherwell. 


After Godwin’s expulsion, the earldom of his eldest son Swein was given 
to Earl Odda, and it looked for a time as if King Edward would really be able 
to rule his kingdom through subordinates whom he trusted. But, even in 
exile, Godwin’s power was still great. “If any Englishman had been told that 
events would take this turn,” wrote the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, he would have 
been very surprised, for Godwin had risen to such great eminence as if he 
ruled the king and all England.” 


So the next year Godwin attempted to win back his former position by 
force. Helped by his sons Harold and Leofwine, who had levied troops in 
Ireland and landed in the West Country, he marched on London. Once again, 
a military confrontation was avoided, and both sides disbanded their troops. 
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But this time the advantage was with Godwin, and the king fully restored to 
him and his sons, except Swein, all the honours they had forfeited. The king 
took back his queen, while Archbishop Robert, mounting a horse and 
dropping his pallium in the process, fled to the continent. Peace was restored, 
but in circumstances so detrimental to the king’s authority, and accompanied 
by the fickleness of such a large part of the people, that the omens for the 
future looked grim. 


In the very year of Godwin’s rebellion, 1052, a sign was manifested which, 
to those with eyes to see, signified the holiness of the royal line of Wessex of 
which King Edward was the heir, and the evil of those who would attempt to 
contest its authority. For the body of Edward’s grandfather, King Edgar the 
Peaceable, was found to be incorrupt by Abbot Ailward of Glastonbury. 
Moreover, the irreverence with which the holy body was handled indicated 
how irreverently the royal authority of St. Edward was soon to be treated. 


“For when,” writes William of Malmesbury, “the receptacle which he had 
prepared seemed too small to admit the body, he profaned the royal corpse 
by cutting it. When the blood immediately gushed out in torrents, shaking the 
hearts of the bystanders with horror. In consequence his royal remains were 
placed upon the altar in a shrine, which he had himself given to this church, 
with the head of St. Apollinaris and the relics of the Martyr Vincent; which, 
having purchased at great price, he had added to the beauty of the house of 
God. The violator of the sacred body presently became distracted; and, not 
long after, as he was going out of the church, he met his death by a broken 
neck. But the display of royal authority did not cease with that: it proceeded 
further, a blind lunatic being cured there...” 


At about the same time the relics of the Martyr-King Edmund of East 
Anglia were uncovered and found to be incorrupt by Abbot Leoftsan of Bury 
St. Edmund’s, which further helped to demonstrate the holiness of the royal 
rank that Godwin had so dishonoured by his actions. 


In 1053, however, when he was at the height of his power, Godwin himself 
died in dramatic circumstances that suggested Divine retribution. He choked 
on a piece of bread after swearing to the king: “Let God Who knows all things 
be my judge! May this crust of bread which I hold in my hand pass through 
my throat and leave me unharmed to show that I was innocent of your 
brother’s death!” “Vengeance is Mine, I will repay, saith the Lord!” 


We now come to the affair of Archbishop Stigand, which was to have such 
fatal consequences for England. As we have seen, in 1052 Archbishop Robert 
fled to the continent, leaving his pallium behind. With the acquiescence of the 
king, but in face of the furious opposition of successive popes, Bishop Stigand 
of Winchester was allowed to take up the pallium and serve as archbishop in 
Robert’s place. The question is: was he a true archbishop? And: if so, could 
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the English Church be said to have been under the pope’s jurisdiction during 
his archbishopric, that is, from 1052? 


The fact that Stigand had not received his pallium from the pope may not 
have seemed important; for a generation before both Archbishop Wulfstan of 
York and King Canute had protested against the supposed necessity of 
English bishops’ travelling the long and difficult journey to Rome for the 
pallium. Moreover, it was an historical fact that before 735 no English 
archbishop had done this. But Archbishop Robert was still alive and had not 
been formally deposed - and the pope upheld his claims. 


Frank Barlow has shed some light on this problem. “Three aspects of the 
story need investigation,” he writes. “Was England aware of Stigand’s 
incapacity as archbishop, of his suspension from his episcopal office, and of 
his excommunication? 


“There is no doubt that during Edward’s reign Stigand was not recognised 
as an archbishop except in 1058 after the receipt of his pallium [which, 
however, he received from an “anti-pope”, Benedict X, thus forming the basis 
for another of the charges that the papal legates levelled against him in the 
council of 1070]. Until that year he consecrated no bishop. By 1061, when two 
bishops went to Rome for consecration, his incapacity was again notorious. 
The Normans, too, were either aware of the position or learned it in England. 
William, who needed traditional and legitimate coronation, must have 
disregarded Stigand with the greatest reluctance. But from 1067 to 1070 seems 
to have been accorded full metropolitan respect by the Normans. Expediency 
or William’s arbitrariness may have been the cause. 


“On the other hand, there is no evidence that anyone regarded Stigand as 
suspended from his episcopal office. He appears in all the witness-lists to 
‘royal’ diplomas. He is known to have blessed abbots in 1061, 1065, and 
1066... There is no strictly contemporary evidence that he was at any time 
shunned by the English kings, prelates, or laity...” 


The whole matter is greatly complicated, as we have seen, by the fact that 
the Roman papacy was anathematized by the Orthodox Church of the East in 
1054, which meant that the anathemas that the Popes launched against 
Stigand from that time were null and void. Thus even if we agree that 
Stigand’s position was strictly uncanonical, it must also be admitted that it 
was providential, in that it meant a loosening of the ties between England and 
Rome at precisely the moment when the latter was falling into heresy and 
schism. Stigand had the other, not inconsiderable advantage that he was 
accepted by both sides in the near-civil war that had only just come to an end; 
so he could serve as a peacemaker between the king and Godwin’s faction. 
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King Edward’s decision to support Stigand as against his friend 
Archbishop Robert and the pope himself may seem surprising in view of his 
close cooperation with Pope Leo in his reforming councils since 1049. Perhaps 
he thought that the unity of the English Church and nation at this critical hour 
was the overriding priority - and if, so then in view of what happened after 
his death, we must believe that he was right. It was at this point that the 
king’s reputation for holiness may have played a critical part in saving his 
nation; for however much the popes fulminated against the “schismatic” 
Stigand, they never said a word against King Edward, and were forced to 
wait until after his death before launching an anti-English crusade... 


The traditionally turbulent Anglo-Danish North had been remarkably 
quiet during Godwin’s rebellion. This had much to do, no doubt, with the 
firm hand of Earl Siward of Northumbria. However, in 1053 Earl Siward died 
and was buried in the church which he had dedicated to St. Olaf outside 
York. Since his son had been killed in a battle against King Macbeth of 
Scotland, he was succeeded by one of Godwin’s sons, Tostig. Then, in 1057, 
the good Earls Leofric and Odda, who had been the foremost defenders of the 
Church in the Midlands, also died. 


England’s spiritual heart was beating more faintly now; and from now on 
pressure on the sickly organism from without - specifically, from Rome - 
began to increase. Thus it was at about this time that one of the bishops-elect, 
Walter of Hereford, decided to go to Rome to be consecrated. If, as seems 
likely, he was trying to avoid the “schismatic” Archbishop Stigand, then he 
avoided Stigand only to fall into the hands of the much more surely 
schismatic Pope Nicholas! 


In 1061 this visit was followed by that of the archbishop-elect of York, 
Aldred, who went to Rome for his pallium in the company of Earl Tostig of 
Northumbria and several other English nobles. But “he found Pope Nicholas 
at first no friend to his desires,” writes William of Malmesbury, “for Aldred 
was not minded to give up [the diocese of] Worcester. Aldred was so bound 
by ties of love to Worcester that it was dearer to him than the dignity of the 
archbishopric. So, after long disputation, Aldred returned homeward and 
came to Sutri. Earl Tostig who was with him was threatening that for this 
[refusal by the pope] there would be no more paying of Peter’s Pence from 
England.” However, in the course of their journey home, Aldred and Tostig 
“were attacked by robbers and stripped, to the great horror of beholders, and 
made their way back to Rome. Their sufferings so far melted the rigour of the 
apostolic see, that Aldred received the pallium of York, having pledged 
himself to resign Worcester provided that he could find a better priest in the 
diocese to put in his place.” 


It is interesting to speculate what would have happened if Aldred had 
returned to England without the pallium. It is quite possible that, following 
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the example of Stigand, and with King Edward’s support, he would have 
assumed the archbishopric anyway, thus placing both of England’s 
metropolitan sees in schism from Rome. But the robbers - and Pope Nicholas’ 
sense of realpolitik - saved the day for Rome. 


And to reinforce his authority in England, the pope now sent two cardinals 
with Aldred on his journey home - this was the first papal legation to 
England since the council of Chelsea in 787. They stayed with Prior Wulfstan 
at Worcester, and, impressed by his piety, suggested him for the bishopric of 
Worcester. “By these praises,” we read in Wulfstan’s life by William of 
Malmesbury, “they aroused the goodwill of King Edward in whom the 
trafficker in benefices and the covetous man never found anything to forward 
their designs. The Archbishops of Canterbury and York gave their support to 
the Cardinals, the one of kindness, the other of knowledge; both by their 
sentence. With them in praising Wulfstan were the Earls Harold and Elfgar, 
men more famed for warlike courage than for religion. They bestirred 
themselves vigorously in his cause, sending mounted messengers on 
Wulfstan’s behalf, who rode many miles in little time to hasten on the matter. 
So [Wulfstan] was presented to the Court, and bidden to take upon him the 
office of Bishop. He earnestly withstood them, crying out that he was unequal 
to so great a charge, while all men cried that he was equal to it. So entirely 
was the whole people agreed, that it were not wrong to say that in all those 
bodies there was, concerning this matter, but one mind. But, to be brief, the 
cardinals and archbishops would have lost their labour, had they not pleaded 
against his unwillingness the duty of obeying the Pope. To that plea he must 
needs yield... So King Edward well and truly invested Wulfstan with the 
Bishopric of Worcester... Not long after he was consecrated at York by 
[Archbishop Aldred]: because Stigand of Canterbury was under the Pope’s 
interdict.” 


The new Bishop Wulfstan was the one Englishman, besides the king 
himself, who, by the reputation of his asceticism and miracle-working, and 
the power of his preaching, could have inspired his countrymen to rebel 
against the now schismatical papacy if he had chosen to do so. But it may be 
wondered whether the legates’ choice of Wulfstan for the bishopric (although 
they did not consecrate him) made him, so to speak, “the pope’s man” at this 
time. As we shall see later, he served his country well in 1066 when he 
galvanized support in the North for the new King Harold; but after 1066 he 
sadly succumbed to the new Norman-papist regime. 


Much depended now on the character of Wulfstan’s close friend, Earl 
Harold, the new head of the Godwin clan and the most powerful man in 
England after the king. We have seen him supporting his father in rebellion 
against the king in 1051; but this may have been the result of family pressure 
rather than proof of a rebellious disposition. From 1052 he appears as 
completely loyal to the king, even as against the interests of his brothers; and 
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the king appears to have trusted him in a way he never trusted his father. 
Unlike his father, he gave generously to the Church. And his religious 
feelings, already in evidence through his love for Bishop Wulfstan, were 
further stimulated by his healing through a holy relic which had been 
revealed some years earlier and had passed into the possession of his 
earldom. 


King Edward was childless; so the question of who should succeed him 
became more pressing as he grew older. The king and his witan thought of 
Prince Edward, the son of King Edmund Ironside and the king’s own 
nephew. After the Danish conquest of England in 1016, Edward and his 
family had gone into exile, first in Ladoga and Kiev in Russia, and then in 
Hungary. When they heard that he was alive, the English immediately sent an 
embassy headed by Bishop Aldred to the German Emperor Henry III in order 
to secure the prince’s return from Hungary. Aldred failed because of Henry’s 
conflict with Hungary; but on the death of the emperor in 1056, the king tried 
again, sending, probably, Earl Harold, to perform this difficult and important 
task. 


This time the mission was successful; but shortly after his arrival in 
England on August 31, 1057, Prince Edward died. Great was the sorrow of the 
English people, who suspected foul play: "We do not know for what reason it 
was so arranged that he could not see his kinsman, King Edward", said the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle pointedly. 


Many in the Norman faction suspected the Godwin family of removing 
another strong claimant to the throne. But since, as Walker argues, it was 
Harold Godwinson who carried out the difficult task of getting Edward from 
Hungary to England, it is very unlikely that he would have had any hand in 
an assassination attempt. Moreover, Edward’s son Edgar was always treated 
with honour by Harold. 


In 1063 Earls Harold and Tostig conducted a highly successful campaign 
by land and sea to subdue Prince Gruffydd of North Wales, who had been 
encroaching on English territory. The subjection of the Welsh further 
enhanced the prestige of Earl Harold, who, as well as being the biggest 
landowner in the country and the king’s brother-in-law, was now the king’s 
most trusted and efficient servant. There must have been many at this time 
who thought that he, rather than the young and inexperienced Prince Edgar, 
should succeed the old King Edward. 


But in 1064 Earl Harold made a great blunder. The story is related with 
variants and inconsistencies in the Norman sources and on the Bayeux 
tapestry, but is not related at all in the pre-Conquest English sources. 
Nevertheless, this much is clear: that Harold sailed from Bosham in Sussex on 
a mission to the continent, that he was storm-driven onto the coast of 
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Ponthieu, where he was captured by Count Guy, that William of Normandy 
ransomed him from Guy and treated him kindly at first, but that later he was 
persuaded, whether voluntarily or involuntarily, to make an oath over a box 
of artfully concealed holy relics in Rouen that he would support William’s 
claim to the English throne. 


Now William's claim was based, in the first place, on his blood relationship 
to Queen Emma, King Edward’s mother. But his case rested mainly on his 
assertion that in 1051 King Edward had promised him the throne on his 
death. The Norman sources further assert that in 1064 Harold was sent to 
Normandy by King Edward in order to confirm his earlier promise to William 
and in order that Harold should swear fealty to him. 


Most modern historians believe that King Edward made this promise. 
Thus Ian Walker writes: “We have seen that it is unlikely that any such 
promise was given by Edward, but rather that it was probably invented and 
imparted to William by Robert of Jumiéges, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
following his exile in 1052. If this was the case, could Edward nevertheless 
have intended to make William his heir at this later date? This is highly 
unlikely. In 1051 Edward had no clearly established heir, although he did 
have a number of potential heirs, all with better qualifications than William. 
Now, he had secured a suitable and established heir in the person of his 
nephew, Atheling Edgar, and a reserve in Harold, the son of his deceased 
nephew, Earl Ralph. As a result of this change in circumstances the reasons 
adduced against the nomination of William as heir in 1051 apply with even 
great force to any such nomination in 1064. He remained a man with only 
distant links to the English dynasty and little or no support in the country, 
although he was now secure in possession of his duchy and much more 
widely known and regarded than in 1051. In addition, William’s recent 
conquest of Maine had resulted in the imprisonment and death of Edward's 
nephew, Count Walter of the Vexin. Count Walter died in suspicious 
circumstances while in William’s custody, allegedly by poison, something 
unlikely to endear him to Edward. William of Poitiers hints that Edward was 
close to death and this was why he now sent Harold to pledge his kingdom. 
There is no support for this in English sources, which show that the king was 
still healthy enough to go hunting in autumn 1065. The suggestion that 
Edward intended William as his heir in 1064 seems less credible even than the 
case for this in 1051.” 


Why, then, did Harold make the fateful journey? One Anglo-Norman 
source suggests that he was simply on a fishing trip and landed up on the 
wrong side of the Channel. However, the eleventh-century Canterbury Monk 
Edmer of Canterbury, using sources close to the family, has a much more 
plausible story, namely, that Harold “asked leave of the king to go to 
Normandy to set free his brother and nephew who were being held there as 
hostages” (Godwin had given these hostages to the king after his abortive 
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coup in 1051). In support of this theory is the fact that Harold did return with 
one of the hostages, his nephew Hakon. William continued to hold Harold’s 
brother, Wulfnoth... 


Edmer continues: “The king replied: ‘I will have no part in this; but, not to 
give the impression of wishing to hinder you, I give you leave to go where 
you will and to see what you can do. But I have a presentiment that you will 
succeed in bringing misfortune upon the whole kingdom and discredit upon 
yourself. For I know that the Duke is not so simple as to be at all inclined to 
give them [the hostages] up to you unless he foresees that in doing so he will 
secure some great advantage to himself.’” 


The king’s prophetic spirit did not fail him; and according to a twelfth- 
century tradition, a great blow was miraculously struck at the oak in Rouen 
where Harold made his oath to support William’s claim to the throne - an 
oath, which, since he broke it when he himself became king, led to his and his 
country’s downfall. “For the oak, which was once a tree of great height and 
beauty, ... is stated, wonderful to relate, to have shed its bark, and to have lost 
its greenness and its foliage. A sight well worth seeing, for a tree which a little 
time before was remarkable for the number and thickness of its leaves, 
shrivelled up from the roots, as quickly as did the gourd of Jonah and the 
olive of that other prophet and all its branches became white.” 


Just as the Lord’s withering of the fig tree signified the falling away of the 
Jewish synagogue, so the withering of the oak at Rouen signified the falling 
away of the English Church. 


In 1065 a serious rebellion against King Edward’s rule broke out in the 
North. Now the traditionally turbulent Anglo-Danish North had been 
remarkably quiet during Godwin’s rebellion in 1051-52. This had much to do, 
no doubt, with the firm but just government of Earl Siward; but his successor, 
Earl Tostig, while no less firm, appears to have been considerably less just. 


According to the anonymous biographer, several members of the witan 
“charged that glorious earl with being too cruel; and he was accused of 
punishing disturbers more for desire of their property which would be 
confiscated than for love of justice.” But the same author excused Tostig on 
the grounds that “such... was the cruelty of that people and their neglect of 
God that even parties of twenty or thirty men could scarcely travel without 
being either killed or robbed by the multitude of robbers in wait.” 


However, that there was probably some justice in the accusations appears 
from the fact that St. Cuthbert once intervened on behalf of a man condemned 
by Tostig, as Barlow describes in this summary of Simeon of Durham’s 
account: “[Tostig] had succeeded in arresting a man named Aldan-hamal, a 
malefactor notorious for theft, robbery, murder and arson. The criminal was 
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condemned to death, despite attempts by kinsmen and friends to bribe the 
earl; and while in fetters at Durham awaiting execution, when all efforts at 
rescue had failed, his conscience was smitten, he repented of his crimes, and 
he promised St. Cuthbert that if he could go free he would make full 
atonement. St. Cuthbert heard his prayer, struck off his fetters, and allowed 
him to make a lucky escape into the church. The guards, under Tostig’s thane 
Barcwith, went in pursuit and considered breaking open the doors of the 
cathedral, for freedom of sanctuary, they thought, would allows all thieves, 
robbers, and murderers to laugh in their faces. But Barcwith was immediately 
struck down by heaven for his impiety and within an hour or two died raving 
mad; and Earl Tostig, terrified by his fate, pardoned the criminal and, later, 
held him in esteem.” 


The immediate cause of the rebellion appears to have been an extra tax 
imposed by Tostig on his earldom. Just before the rebellion, in March, 1065, 
the relics of Martyr-King Oswin of Deira (Durham) had been discovered, and 
the holy Bishop Ethelwine of Durham had presented Countess Judith, 
Tostig’s wife, with a hair of the holy martyr. Could this have been a prophetic 
warning not to rise up against the lawful king? 


The rebels seized York while Tostig was hunting with the king in 
Wiltshire, and proceeded to slaughter his officials and seize his treasury. They 
then summoned Morcar, younger brother of Earl Edwin of Mercia, and with 
him as their “earl” marched south to plead their case with King Edward, 
ravaging Tostig’s lands on the way. Earl Edwin joined them at Northampton, 
and there Earl Harold also came as the emissary of King Edward. 


Harold was in a most difficult position. His natural desire was to support 
his brother against the rebels. But that would have led to civil war, which 
Harold now drew back from, just as his father and King Edward had done 
during the earlier crisis of 1051-52. In his meeting with the king at Oxford he 
counselled agreeing to the terms of the rebels. With great sorrow and 
reluctance, the king complied: Tostig was deposed, the rebels were pardoned 
and Morcar was confirmed as Earl of Northumbria. In the following month 
Earl Tostig and his wife fled to her brother, Count Baldwin of Flanders. 


Tostig was bitter that the king had not supported him against the rebels. 
But he especially blamed his brother Harold, claiming that the 
Northumbrians “had undertaken this madness against their earl at the artful 
persuasion of his brother, Earl Harold.” Harold denied this on oath; and since 
he gained nothing from the affair except the undying enmity of his brother, 
who fought against him in 1066, he must be believed. 


The most serious result of the rebellion was the breakdown in health of the 


king, who, according to the anonymous biographer, had wanted to fight the 
rebels, but had been prevented by bad weather, his inability to raise enough 
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troops and the reluctance of those around him to engage in civil war. 
“Sorrowing at this, he fell ill, and from that day until the day of his death he 
bore a sickness of the mind. He protested to God with deep sorrow, and 
complained to Him, that He was deprived of the due obedience of his men in 
repressing the presumption of the unrighteous; and he called down God’s 
vengeance upon them...” 


In the second half of his reign, as the situation within the country 
worsened, the holy King Edward turned more and more to heavenly pursuits, 
and his prophetic gifts manifested themselves in still greater abundance. 


Once, at Holy Pascha, the king returned after the Divine Liturgy to his seat 
at the royal banquet in Westminster. “While the rest were greedily eating,” 
writes William of Malmesbury, “and making up for the long fast of Lent by 
the newly provided viands, he, with mind abstracted from earthly things, was 
absorbed in the contemplation of some Divine matter, when presently he 
excited the attention of the guests by bursting into profuse laughter: and as 
none presumed to inquire into the cause of his joy, he remained silent as 
before, till satiety had put an end to the banquet. After the tables were 
removed, and as he was unrobing in his chamber, three persons of rank 
followed him; of these Earl Harold was one, the second was an abbot, and the 
third a bishop, who, presuming on their intimacy with the king, asked the 
cause of his laughter, observing that it seemed just cause for astonishment to 
see him, in such perfect tranquillity of mind and occupation, burst into a 
vulgar laugh while all others were silent. “I saw something wonderful,’ said 
he, ‘and therefore I did not laugh without a cause.’ At this, as is the custom of 
mankind, they began to inquire and search into the matter more earnestly, 
entreating that he would condescend to disclose it to them. After much 
reluctance, he yielded to their persevering solicitations, and related the 
following wonderful circumstance, saying that the Seven Sleepers in Mount 
Coelius [Ephesus] had now lain for two hundred years on their right side, but 
that, at the very hour of his laughter, they turned upon their left; that they 
would continue to lie in this manner for seventy-four years, which would be a 
dreadful omen to wretched mortals. For everything would come to pass, in 
those seventy-four years, which the Lord had foretold to His disciples 
concerning the end of the world: nation would rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom; there would be earthquakes in divers places, 
pestilences and famine, terrors from heaven and great signs; changes in 
kingdoms; wars of the Gentiles against the Christians, and also victories of the 
Christians over the pagans. Relating these matters to his wondering audience, 
he descanted on the passion of these sleepers, and the make of their bodies, 
thought totally unnoticed in history, as readily as though he had lived in daily 
intercourse with them. On hearing this, the earl sent a knight, the bishop a 
clergyman, and the abbot a monk, to... the Emperor of Constantinople, giving 
them at the same time what is called a holy letter, that the martyr-relics of the 
Seven Sleepers should be shown to the delegates of the king of England. It fell 
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out that the prophecy of King Edward was proved by all the Greeks, who 
could swear that they had heard from their fathers that the men were lying on 
their right side, but after the entrance of the English into the vault, they 
published the truth of the foreign prophecy to their countrymen. Nor was it 
long before the predicted evils came to pass; for the Hagarenes, Arabs and 
Turks, nations averse to Christ, making havoc of the Christians [at the battle 
of Manzikert in 1071], overran Syria, Lycia and Asia Minor, altogether 
devastating many cities, too, of Asia Minor, among which was Ephesus...” 


Thus the reputation of King Edward, already renowned for his holiness in 
England and Western Europe, was beginning to spread even to the Orthodox 
East - whither so many exiled English families would soon have to flee. 


On another occasion, as Ailred of Rievaulx tells the story, the king attended 
the service for the consecration of a church at Havering in Essex. As he was 
coming out of the church, a beggar met him and asked for alms. Edward did 
not have any money on him at the time; but since he never liked to send 
beggars away empty-handed, he gave him the costly ring which was on his 
finger. Some time later, some English pilgrims were in trouble near 
Bethlehem in the Holy Land. A beggar came up to them and asked them what 
the matter was. When they had explained it to him, he helped them. Then he 
gave them a ring and asked them to give it to their king in England, with a 
message from St. John that for his chaste life he was to inherit the joys of 
Paradise in six months’ time. Edward received the message with joy, realizing 
that the beggar to whom he had given the ring was St. John the Evangelist 
and Theologian. And in six months’ time he reposed in peace. 


The ring was found again when St. Edward’s tomb at Westminster was 
opened in 1102. A sweet fragrance filled the church, and the body was found 
to be completely incorrupt. 


In 1163 the tomb was opened again. Frank Barlow writes: “They saw, a 
little obscured by the mortar and dust which had fallen down, the saint 
wrapped in a cloth of gold, at his feet purple shoes and slippers, his head and 
face covered with a round mitre, likewise embroidered with gold, his beard, 
white and slightly curled, lying neatly on his breast. Joyfully they called over 
the rest of the party, and as they cleared out the dirt from the tomb, they 
explored everything gently with their hands. To their relief nothing had 
changed. The body was still intact and the vestments were only a little dulled 
and soiled. Six of the monks lifted the body, laid it on a carpet, wrapped it in a 
precious silk cloth, and placed it in a wooden coffin or feretory, which they 
had prepared. Everything they found with the body was transferred to the 
new shrine, except the ring, which Laurence [the abbot of Westminster] 
removed to preserve as a memorial and as a sign of his personal devotion to 
the saint.” 
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And so the holy king approached his departure from this life. One more 
public act of his reign remained to be performed: the dedication of his 
favourite project, the Abbey of St. Peter at Westminster. This act was of great 
symbolic importance; for according to tradition, the original church built on 
the site in St. Mellitus’ time had been dedicated, not by hand of man, but by 
angels; and now the last man of truly angelic life in the land of the Angles, the 
virgin King Edward, came to lay the last stone in the edifice of Anglo-Saxon 
Christianity. Built to atone for his inability to keep a vow he had made to go 
on pilgrimage to Rome, it became the last monument of English Orthodoxy 
before its engulfment by the papist heresy. 


A great assembly of men from all parts of the land assembled to celebrate 
Christmas and then the dedication of the church to Christ. Then, as the Monk 
Sulcard relates, “on Christmas Eve itself, the most kindly king began to get 
worse. Concealing the fact, however, he spent Christmas day both in the 
church and in the palace rejoicing with his nobles. But on the morrow, when 
he could hide it no longer, he began to rest apart, and sent messengers to bid 
his court be of good cheer and to carry out the dedication of his monastery 
through fitting persons.” 


The dedication of the abbey church took place on Holy Innocents Day, 
1065, as the innocent sufferer lay on his deathbed. The anonymous 
biographer, writing from eye-witness testimony, continues the story: “When 
King Edward, replete with faith, perceived that the power of the disease was 
forcing him to his end, with the commendation and prayers of the most 
important of God’s faithful he resigned himself to the funeral rites... 


“While he slept those in attendance felt in his sleeping body the travail of 
an unquiet soul, and woken by them in their terror, he spoke these words. 
(Up till then, for the last two days or more, weakness had so tired him that 
when he spoke scarcely anything he said had been intelligible.) “O eternal 
God,’ he said, ‘if I have learned those things which have been revealed to me 
from Thee, grant also the strength to tell them. But if it was only an illusion, 
let my former sickness burden me according to Thy will.’ And then, as they 
who were present testify, he used such resources of eloquence that even the 
healthiest man would have no need of more. 

“Tust now,’ he said, ‘two monks stood before me, whom I had once 
known very well when I was a young man in Normandy, men of great 
sanctity, and for many years now relieved of earthly cares. And they 
addressed me with a message from God. 


wy 


Since,” they said, “those who have climbed to the highest offices in 
the kingdom of England, the earls, bishops and abbots, and all those in 
holy orders, are not what they seem to be, but, on the contrary, are servants 
of the devil, on a year and one day after the day of your death God has 
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delivered all this kingdom, cursed by Him, into the hands of the enemy, 
and devils shall come through all this land with fire and sword and the 
havoc of war.” 


"Then I said to them, “I will show God's designs to the people, and the 
forgiveness of God shall have mercy upon the penitents. For He had mercy on 
the people of Nineveh, when they repented on hearing of the Divine 
indignation.” 


"But they said, “these will not repent, nor will the forgiveness of God 
come to pass for them.” 


“” Knd what,” I asked, “shall happen? And when can a remission of this 
great indignation be hoped for?” 


“” At that time,” they answered, “when a great tree, if cut down in the 
middle of its trunk, and the part cut off carried the space of three furlongs 
from the stock, shall be joined again to the trunk, by itself and without the 
hand of man or any sort of stake, and begin once more to push leaves and 
bear fruit from the old love of its uniting sap, then first can a remission of 
these great ills be hoped for.” 


“When those who were present had heard these words - that is to say, the 
queen, who was sitting on the floor warming his feet in her lap, her brother, 
Earl Harold, and Rodbert, the steward of the royal palace and a kinsman of 
the king, also Archbishop Stigand and a few more whom the blessed king 
when roused from sleep had ordered to be summoned - they were all sore 
afraid as men who had heard a speech containing many calamities and a 
denial of the hope of pity. And while all were stupefied and silent from the 
effect of terror, the archbishop himself, who ought either to have been the first 
to fear or give a word of advice, with folly at heart whispered in the ear of the 
earl that the king was broken with age and disease and knew not what he 
said. But the queen, and those who had been wont to know and fear God in 
their hearts, all pondered deeply the words they had heard, and understood 
them quite otherwise, and correctly. For these knew that the Christian religion 
was chiefly dishonoured by men in Holy Orders, and that... the king and 
queen by frequent admonition had often proclaimed this.” 


King Edward died on January 5, 1066. The first part of his prophecy was 
fulfilled exactly; for one year and one day after his death, on January 6, 1067, 
Duke William of Normandy, having been crowned as the first Catholic king 
of England, set off on the three-and-a-half-year campaign which destroyed 
the face of the country - the Antichrist had come to England! 


Modern historians have accused King Edward of weakness. Humility, 
gentleness and chastity in the midst of a corrupt and adulterous generation 
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are not properly thought of as signs of weakness, but rather of great spiritual 
strength and grace. However, let us concede that St. Edward had a certain 
weakness: like Tsar-Martyr Nicholas I, whom he resembled so closely, his 
weakness was that he trusted people too much, and was constantly being 
betrayed by them. 


In 1013 he and his father had been betrayed by the people when they drove 
him into exile in Normandy. In 1016 the people had again betrayed his 
brother King Edmund, forcing him into exile again. In 1017 his mother had 
married his country’s conqueror and abandoned him with his brother Prince 
Alfred in a foreign land. In 1036 his brother had been murdered, and only a 
few years later, in 1045, he had been forced to marry the daughter of his 
brother’s murderer. He had trusted Archbishop Robert, who was the only 
man to share his perception of the danger posed by Earl Godwin - but the 
people forced the expulsion of Robert and the reinstatement of Godwin. He 
had trusted Earl Harold, but Harold refused to fight against his rebellious 
brother Tostig. He had trusted the English people when they recalled him 
from exile in 1043, thereby ending the hated Danish yoke; but the people had 
often, like the stiff-necked Israelites, longed to return to the spiritual Egypt, as 
when the Northumbrians demanded a return to the laws of the Danish 
Canute. 


And yet as the English Moses lay on his deathbed there were still a few, 
those who had been his closest attendants, who wept for him. To these he 
said, as the anonymous biographer recounts it: “’Do not weep, but intercede 
with God for my soul, and give me leave to go to Him. For He will not pardon 
me that I should not die Who would not pardon Himself that He should not 
die.’ Then he addressed his last words to the queen who was sitting at his 
feet, in this wise, ‘May God be gracious to this my wife for the zealous 
solicitude of her service. For she has served me devotedly, and has always 
stood close to my side like a beloved daughter. And so from the forgiving 
God may she obtain the reward of eternal happiness.’ And stretching forth his 
hand to his governor, his brother, Harold, he said, ‘I commend this woman 
and all the kingdom to your protection. Serve and honour her with faithful 
obedience as your lady and sister, which she is, and do not despoil her, as 
long as she lives, of any honour she got from me. Likewise I also commend 
these men who have left their native land for love of me, and have up till now 
served me faithfully. Take from them an oath of fealty, if they should so wish, 
and protect and retain them, or send them with your safe conduct safely 
across the Channel to their own homes with all that they have acquired in my 
service. Let the grave for my burial be prepared in the minster in the place 
which shall be assigned to you. I ask that you do not conceal my death, but 
announce it promptly in all parts, so that all the faithful can beseech the 
mercy of Almighty God on me, a sinner.’ Now and then he also comforted the 
queen, who ceased not from lamenting, to erase her natural grief. “Fear not,’ 
he said, ‘I shall not die now, but by God’s mercy regain my strength.’ Nor did 
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he mislead the attentive, least of all himself, by these words, for he has not 
died, but has passed from death to life, to live with Christ. 


“And so, coming these and like words to his last hour, he took the 
Viaticum from the table of heavenly life and gave up his spirit to God the 
Creator on the fourth [more accurately: the fifth] of January... Then could be 
seen in the dead body the glory of a soul departing to God. For the flesh of his 
face blushed like a rose, the adjacent beard gleamed like a lily, his hands, laid 
out straight, whitened, and were a sign that his whole body was given not to 
death but to auspicious sleep. And so the funeral rites were arranged at the 
royal cost and royal honour, as was proper, and amid the boundless sorrow of 
all men. They bore his holy remains from his palace home into the house of 
God, and offered up prayers and sighs and psalms all that day and the 
following night. Meanwhile, when the day of the funeral ceremony dawned, 
they blessed the office of the interment they were to conduct with the singing 
of masses and the relief of the poor. And so, before the altar of St. Peter the 
Apostle, the body, washed by his country’s tears, is laid up in the sight of 
God. They also cause the whole of the thirtieth day following to be observed 
with the celebration of masses and the chanting of psalms and expended 
many pounds of gold for the redemption of his soul in the alleviation of 
different classes of the poor. Having been revered as a saint while still living 
in the world, as we wrote, at his tomb likewise merciful God reveals by these 
signs that he lives with Him as a saint in heaven. For at the tomb through him 
the blind receive their sight, the lame are made to walk, the sick are healed, 
the sorrowing are refreshed by the comfort of God, and for the faith of those 
who call upon Him, God, the King of kings, works the tokens of His 
goodness.” 


St. Edward’s body still lies in Westminster Abbey. The papist church 
celebrates his memory on the day of his repose, January 5, and the day of his 
translation, October 13. 


Holy Father Edward, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Liber Eliensis; Encomium Emmae_ Reginae; 
Florence of Worcester, Chronicle; Anonymous, Vita Aedwardi Regis; Edmer, 
Historia Novorum in Anglia; William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum Anglorum, 
Gesta Pontificum Anglorum, Vita S. Wulfstani; Sulcard, The History of 
Westminster; Ailred, Vita Sancti Edwardi, P.L. CXCV, col. 769; Osbert of Clare, 
Vita Aedwardi Regis; Geoffrey Gaimar, L’Estoire des Engleis; Benedictine Breviary, 
October 13, supplement; V. Moss, Saints of England’s Golden Age, Etna, Ca. 
Center for Traditionalist Studies, 1997, pp. 59-60, 93-96; Saints of Anglo- 
England, Seattle: St. Nectarios Press, volumes I, II and II; Ian Walker, Harold, 
the Last English King, Stroud: Sutton Publishing, 1997; Gabriel Ronay, "Edward 
Aetheling: Anglo-Saxon England's Last Hope", History Today, January, 1984, 
vol. 34, pp. 34-51; J. Robertson, Anglo-Saxon Charters, Cambridge University 
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Press, 1956; A.S. Napier, “An Old English Vision of Leofric of Mercia, 
Philological Transactions, 1908, pp. 180-187; Frank Barlow, The English Church, 
1000-1066, London: Longmans, 1979; Canon Busby, Saint Swithun, Winchester, 
1971; Michael Swanton, Anglo-Saxon Prose, London: Dent, 1975; M. Ashdown, 
English and Norse Documents, Cambridge, 1930) 
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44, SAINT EDWARD THE MARTYR, KING OF ENGLAND 


In 1976, two Orthodox Christians of the Orthodox Parish of St. Michael the 
Archangel, Guildford, Surrey, England (Russian Orthodox Church Abroad) 
made contact with Mr. J. Wilson-Claridge, an amateur archaeologist and the 
owner of the wonder-working relics of Martyr-King Edward of England, who 
was killed over a thousand years ago, on March 18/31, 979. Mr. Wilson- 
Claridge was looking for a worthy reliquary for the relics of the king-martyr, 
and was not satisfied by the offers to house them made by the Catholic and 
Anglican Churches. In response to the offer of the Orthodox Christians to give 
the English Orthodox king a worthy resting-place, Mr Wilson-Claridge 
decided to give his relics to the Russian Orthodox Church Abroad (ROCA); 
and on September 3/16, 1984, they were formally accepted on behalf of the 
ROCA by Bishop Gregory (Grabbe) of Washington and Eastern America, and 
placed in a beautiful reliquary in the Orthodox Church of St. Edward, 
Brookwood, near Guildford, Surrey, England. 


It may therefore be of interest to Russian readers to learn of the life of this 
great saint of the Anglo-Saxon Orthodox Church before the schism between 
the East and West, whose relics have now become the possession of the 
Russian Church. 


The holy Martyr-King Edward was the son of King Edgar the Peaceable of 
England and his first wife, Queen Ethelfleda, who died not long after his birth 
in 963 or 964. Already before St. Edward’s birth, his father had had a dream. 
He told this to his mother, the abbess St. Elgiva, who was greatly gifted for 
her gift of prophecy and wonder-working. She interpreted the dream as 
follows:- After your death the Church of God will be attacked. You will have 
two sons. The supporters of the second will kill the first, and while the second 
will rule on earth the first will rule in heaven. 


Now King Edgar had been anointed twice on the model of King David: first 
in 960 or 961, when he became King of England, and again in 973, when his 
dominion expanded to the north and west and he became “Emperor of 
Britain”, receiving the tribute of eight sub-kings of the Celts and Vikings. But 
between these two anointings he had married again and fathered a second 
son, Ethelred. When King Edgar died in 975 (his relics were discovered to be 
incorrupt in 1052), Ethelred’s partisans, especially his mother, argued that 
Ethelred should be made king in preference to his elder half-brother Edward, 
on the grounds that Edgar had not been anointed when he begat Edward in 
959 or 960, and that his first wife, Edward’s mother, had never been anointed, 
so that the throne should pass to the younger son, Ethelred, who had been 
born “in the purple” when both his parents were anointed sovereigns. The 
conflict was settled when the archbishop of Canterbury, St. Dunstan, seized 
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the initiative and anointed St. Edward. However, the defeated party of 
Ethelred did not give up their opposition to God’s chosen one... 


St. Edward, according to an early source, “was a young man of great 
devotion and excellent conduct. He was completely Orthodox, good and of 
holy life. Moreover, he loved above all things God and the Church. He was 
generous to the poor, a haven to the good, a champion of the Faith of Christ, a 
vessel full of every virtuous grace.” 


However, many troubles met the young king on his accession to the 
kingdom. A great famine was raging through the land, and, beginning in the 
West and spreading to the East, a violent attack was stirred up against the 
holy monasteries by a prominent nobleman named Elfhere. Many of the 
monasteries which King Edgar had established were destroyed, and the 
monks were forced to flee. Thus according to a contemporary monastic 
writer: “The whole kingdom was thrown into confusion, the bishops were 
agitated, the noblemen stirred up, the monks shaken with fear, the people 
terrified. The married clergy were glad, for their time had come. Abbots, with 
their monks, were expelled, and married clergy, with their wives, were 
introduced [in their place].” 


The root of the trouble was that in the previous reign the white clergy had 
been expelled from the monasteries in which they had been living unlawfully, 
had been replaced by real monks, and were now seeking to be re-established 
in their former place. Also, the nobles coveted the lands which King Edgar 
had given to the monasteries. Already in the previous reign there had been a 
council to discuss this question, and when it was suggested that the white 
clergy be restored to their place, a voice was heard from a cross on the wall: 
“Far be it from you! You have done well: to change again would be wrong.” 


In spite of this, the pressure continued and erupted into violence at the 
beginning of the reign of King Edward. However, King Edward and 
Archbishop Dunstan stood firm in a series of stormy councils attended by all 
the leading men of Church and State. Thus at one council, which took place at 
Kirtlington, Oxfordshire, after Pascha, 977, the tension was so great that the 
king’s tutor, a bishop, died suddenly during the proceedings. Then, at another 
council in Calne, Wiltshire, when the white clergy were renewing their 
complaints, St. Dunstan said: “Since in my old age you exert yourselves to the 
stirring up of old quarrels, I confess that I refuse to give in, but commit the 
cause of His Church to Christ the Judge.” As he spoke the house was 
suddenly shaken; the floor of the upper room in which they were assembled 
collapsed, and the enemies of the Church were thrown to the ground and 
crushed by the falling timber. Only the beam on which the archbishop was 
sitting on a beam did not move. 
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In all this turmoil King Edward stood firm together with the archbishop in 
defence of the Church and the monasteries. For this reason some of the nobles 
decided to remove him and replace him with his weaker younger brother. 
They seized their opportunity on March 18, 979. 


On that day the king was out hunting with dogs and horsemen near 
Wareham in Dorset. Turning away from this pursuit, the king decided to visit 
his young brother Ethelred, who was being brought up in the house of his 
mother at Corfe Castle, near Wareham. He took a small retinue with him, but 
suddenly, as if playing a joke on him, his retinue broke up and went off in all 
directions, leaving him to continue on his way alone. 


When Ethelred’s mother, Queen Etheldritha, heard from her servants that 
the young king was approaching, she hid the evil design in her heart and 
went out to meet him in an open and friendly manner, inviting him into her 
house. But he declined, saying that he only wished to see his brother and talk 
to him. The queen then suggested that while he was waiting he should have a 
drink. The king accepted. At that moment one of the queen’s party went up to 
the king and gave him a kiss like Judas. For then, just as the king was lifting 
the cup to his lips, the man who had kissed him leapt at him from the front 
and plunged a knife in his body. The king slipped from the saddle of his 
horse and was dragged with one foot in the stirrup until he fell lifeless into a 
stream at the base of the hill on which Corfe Castle stands. 


The queen then ordered that the holy body be seized and hidden in a hut 
nearby. In obedience to her command, the servants took the body by the feet 
and threw it ignominiously into the hut, concealing it with some mean 
coverings. 


Now there lived in that hut a woman blind from birth whom the queen 
used to support out of charity. While she spent the night there alone with the 
holy body, suddenly, in the middle of the night, a wonderful light appeared 
and filled the whole hut. Struck with awe, the poor woman cried out: “Lord, 
have mercy!” At this, she suddenly received her sight, which she had so long 
desired. And then, removing the covering, she discovered the dead body of 
the holy king. The present church of St. Edward at Corfe stands on the site of 
this miracle. 


The stream into which the holy king’s body first fell was found to have 
healing properties. Many pilgrims who washed their eyes in the water 
recovered or improved their sight. These include two reported cases in 
modern times. 


At dawn the next day, when the queen learned of the miracle, she was 


troubled and decided to conceal the body in a different way. She ordered her 
servants to take it up and bury it ina marshy place. At the same time she 
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commanded that no one should grieve over the king’s death, or even speak 
about it. Then she retired to a manor in her possession called Bere, about ten 
miles from Corfe. 


Meanwhile, such grief took hold of Ethelred over his brother’s death that 
he could not stop weeping. This angered his mother, who took some candles 
and beat him with them viciously, hoping thereby to stem the flow of his 
tears. It is said that thereafter Ethelred so hated candles that he would never 
allow them to be lit in his presence. 


When St. Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury, heard the news he was 
greatly saddened by the death of his beloved spiritual son, and at the 
coronation of his half-brother, Ethelred, at Kingston he prophesied great 
sorrow for the English people in the coming reign. The prophecy was exactly 
fulfilled after Dunstan’s death in 988, when the pagan Danes invaded 
England and eventually, in 1016, after over twenty years of bloody war, 
conquered the country. 


The contemporary Anglo-Saxon Chronicle expressed the universal horror 
felt by the English Orthodox people at this time: “No worse deed for the 
English was ever done than this, since first they came to the land of Britain. 
Men murdered him, but God exalted him; in life he was an earthly king, but 
after death he is now a heavenly saint. His earthly kinsmen would not avenge 
him, yet his Heavenly Father has amply avenged him. Those earthly slayers 
would have destroyed his memory upon earth; but the Heavenly Avenger has 
spread his fame abroad, in the heavens and upon the earth. Those who before 
would not bow in reverence to his living body, now humbly bend the knee to 
his dead bones. Now can we perceive that the wisdom of men, their 
deliberations and their plots, are as nothing against God’s purpose.” 


Almost a year passed, and it pleased Almighty God to make known the 
heavenly glory of the martyr-king. A pillar of fire was seen over the place 
where his body was hidden, lighting up the whole area. This was seen by 
some devout inhabitants of Wareham, who met together and raised the body 
from the place where it lay. Immediately a sweet, clear spring of healing 
water sprang up in that place. Then, accompanied by a huge crowd of 
mourners, the body was taken to the church of the Most Holy Mother of God 
in Wareham and buried at the east end of the church. This first translation of 
the holy relics took place on February 13, 980. 


Meanwhile, the queen’s deceit and treachery were made known 
throughout the country, the fame of the innocent martyr-king increased, and 
many signs and miracles testified to his holiness. The nobleman Elfhere, 
deeply repenting of his destruction of monasteries and opposition to the king, 
decided to have the body translated to a worthier resting-place. Bishops and 
abbots were invited, together with Abbess Wulfrida of Wilton and the nuns of 
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Wilton monastery, who included St. Edith, the king-martyr’s half-sister. A 
great number of laymen and women of Dorset also converged on Wareham. 


Then the holy body was disinterred in the presence of the whole people 
and was found to be completely incorrupt. Seeing this, St. Dunstan and the 
other bishops led the people in hymns of praise to God, while St. Edith ran up 
to her brother’s body and embraced it with tears of joy and sorrow combined. 
Then the body was lifted onto a bier and with a great procession of clergy and 
laity was taken to Shaftesbury, to the women’s monastery founded in the 
ninth century by St. Edward’s ancestor, King Alfred the Great, in honour of 
the Most Holy Mother of God. The procession began on February 13, 981 and 
arrived at Shaftesbury seven days later, on February 20. There the holy body 
was received with honour by the nuns and was buried with great ceremony 
on the north side of the altar. 


On the way from Wareham to Shaftesbury, two poor men who were so 
bent over and paralyzed that they could hardly crawl on their hands and 
knees were brought close to the bier. Those carrying it then lowered the 
sacred body down to their level, and immediately in the sight of all they were 
restored to full health. A great shout rose to the heavens, and all together 
glorified the holy martyr. 


On hearing of the miracles worked through the saint, Queen Etheldritha 
was overcome by remorse and decided to go to him to ask forgiveness. But as 
she was riding to Shaftesbury with her servants, her horse suddenly stopped 
and refused to go further, nor would he be moved by blows of the whip and 
threats. Then the queen realized that she was held back by the force of her 
sins. Jumping off the horse, she prepared to continue her journey on foot. But 
again she was hurled back and could make no progress. Later, weeping 
bitterly over her sins, the queen retired to a convent at Wherwell, where “for 
many years she clothed her pampered body in hair-cloth, sleeping at night on 
the ground without a pillow, and mortifying her flesh with every kind of 
penance”. 


During the twenty years after the translation of the relics of St. Edward to 
Shaftesbury, many miracles were worked through the intercession of the holy 
martyr-king. Thus there was a woman living in a remote part of England, 
who had an infirmity of her legs and daily poured forth prayers for her 
health. One night St. Edward appeared to her in a dream and said: “When 
you rise at dawn, go without delay to the place where I am buried, for there 
you will receive new shoes that are necessary for your infirmity.” Waking 
early, the woman reported the dream to her neighbour; but she, disbelieving 
the vision, declared that it was imagination. And so the woman disobeyed the 
command of the saint. But he, appearing to her a second time, said: “Why do 
you spurn my command and so greatly neglect your health? Go then to my 
tomb and there you will be delivered.” She recovered her strength and said: 


lah 


“Who are you, lord? Where shall I find your tomb?” He replied: “I am King 
Edward, recently killed by an unjust death and buried at Shaftesbury, in the 
church of Mary, the blessed Mother of God.” The woman woke early, and 
thinking over what she had seen, took was needed for her journey and made 
her way to the monastery. There she prayed for some time with humble heart 
to God and St. Edward, and was restored to health. 


Great miracles continued to be worked at the tomb of the royal martyr, and 
in 1001 his brother Ethelred, who had succeeded him on the throne, granted 
the town of Bradford-on-Avon “to Christ and His saint, my brother Edward, 
whom, covered in his own blood, the Lord Himself has deigned to magnify 
by many signs of power.” 


At about the same time the tomb in which the saint lay began to rise from 
the ground, indicating that he wished his remains to be raised from the earth. 
In confirmation of this he appeared in a vision to a monk and said: “Go to the 
convent called by the famous name of Shaftesbury and take commands to the 
nun Ethelfreda who is in charge of the other servants of God there. You will 
say to her that I do not wish to remain any longer in the place where I now lie, 
and command her on my behalf to report this to my brother without delay.” 
Rising early, and perceiving that the vision he had seen was from God, the 
monk quickly made his way to the abbess as he had been commanded and 
told her in order all that had been revealed to him. Then the abbess, giving 
thanks to God, immediately told the whole story to King Ethelred, at the same 
time making known to him the elevation of the tomb. The king was filled with 
joy and would have been present at the elevation if he had been able. But, 
being prevented by the invasions of the Danes, he sent messengers to the holy 
bishops Wulsin of Sherborne and Elfsin of Dorchester-on-Thames, as well as 
to other men of respected life, instructing them to raise his brother’s tomb 
from the ground and replace it in a fitting place. Following the king’s 
command, those men joyfully assembled at the monastery with a vast crowd 
of laymen and women. The tomb was opened with the utmost reverence, and 
such a wonderful fragrance issued from it that all present thought that they 
were standing amidst the delights of Paradise. Then the holy bishops drew 
near, bore away the sacred relics from the tomb, and, placing them in a casket 
carefully prepared for this, carried it in procession to the holy place of the 
Saints together with other holy relics. This elevation of the relics of St. Edward 
took place on June 20, 1001. 


St. Edward was officially glorified by an act of the All-English Council of 
1008, presided over by St. Alphege, archbishop of Canterbury (who was 
martyred by the Danes in 1012). King Ethelred ordered that the saint’s three 
feastdays (March 18, February 13 and June 20) should be celebrated 
throughout England. The church in which St. Edward’s relics rested was 
rededicated to the Mother of God and St. Edward, and that part of the town 
was renamed “Edwardstowe” in honour of the saint. The town kept this 
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name throughout the Middle Ages: only after the Protestant Reformation was 
the original name of Shaftesbury restored. 


Many miracles continued to be worked at the tomb of St. Edward. Thus 
during the reign of his nephew, King Edward the Confessor (1042-1066), a 
man named John living in north-west France, whose whole body had been so 
bent by severe pain that his heels were touching his loins and he was unable 
to stand upright, was told in a vision at night to go to England to the 
monastery at Shaftesbury, where St. Edward lay, as there he would recover 
hid health. He told this vision to his neighbours and relatives, and with their 
help and advice he crossed the English Channel and after many detours at 
last reached the monastery. Having prayed there for some time to God and St. 
Edward he recovered his health, and remained as a servant at the monastery 
for the rest of his life. 


Not long after, a leper came to the tomb of the saint, and after invoking 
God’s help by prayers and vigils, he received complete cleansing from his 
infirmity. Another man who had been bound in heavy chains for his sins was 
suddenly freed from them as he was praying earnestly at the tomb. Again, 
Bishop Herman of Salisbury was staying at the monastery, and a poor blind 
man whom he supported was with him. While the bishop was delayed, the 
blind man decided to go and pray at the tomb, led by a boy who guided his 
steps. He continued praying until evening, when the wardens who were 
looking after the church asked him to leave. He refused, and said that he 
would wait on the mercy of God and St. Edward. Impressed by his faith, they 
let him stay, while insisting that the boy return to his lodgings. After staying 
at his place for some time, the blind man was overwhelmed first by extreme 
cold, then by extreme heat. And then he recovered his sight. The next 
morning, some would not believe the miracle; but when witnesses came 
forward who affirmed that he had been blind for a long time, praise was 
given to Christ Who works great wonders through His Saints. 


One of the miracles associated with St. Edward was the continual 
quivering of his incorrupt lung. It is known that this lung still quivered in the 
twelfth century. However, in 1904 an eleventh-century glass vessel contained 
“a shrunken nut-like object” was found beneath a small marble slab in front 
of the High Altar. The vase may still be seen in Winchester Cathedral, but the 
relic, which was probably St. Edward’s lung, was thrown away... 


In 1931 Mr. Wilson-Claridge discovered some bones in a lead casket in the 
north transept of Shaftesbury Abbey. Although the archaeological evidence 
suggested that these were indeed the relics of the saint, he decided to seek the 
advice of a professional osteologist, Dr. T.E.A. Stowell. He examined the 
bones and in a long report published in The Criminologist came to the 
conclusion that they were the bones of a young man of about 20 (the saint was 
about 17 when he was martyred), that he was a Saxon and not a Celt, that 
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certain bones were missing (we know that parts of the relics were removed to 
Leominster and Abingdon in 1008), and that certain bones were injured. 
These injuries corresponded to a person being dragged backwards over the 
pommel of a saddle and having their leg twisted in a stirrup. From all this 
evidence Dr. Stowell concluded that these were indeed the bones of the 
martyred King Edward. 


However, at the time when the holy relics were about to be transferred to 
the Russian Church Outside Russia, opposition suddenly arose. Another 
(two-page) report on the relics was commissioned which challenged the 
findings of Dr. Stowell, arguing that the bones were of an older man. Then the 
brother of Mr. Wilson-Claridge sought a high-court injunction preventing the 
Russian Church from receiving the relics. Even some members of the ROCA 
supported the brother of Mr. Wilson-Claridge, claiming that he had a half 
share right in the relics. The citizens of Shaftesbury also argued that the relics 
should stay in Shaftesbury. 


One ROCA hierarch, Archbishop Mark of Germany, questioned whether 
St. Edward was a true saint because, as he claimed, the heresy of the Filioque 
was entrenched in England at the time. However, a Synodical decision 
declared in favour of St. Edward, and the doubting hierarch "agreed with the 
former decision after having been acquainted with the historical information 
compiled by His Grace, Bishop Gregory, who cited a list of names of Western 
saints of the same period who have long been included in our list of saints 
(among whom are St. Ludmilla, St. Wenceslaus of Czechia, and others)." 


The present writer has argued that it is far from clear whether the Filioque 
was in general use in England at the time of St. Edward (late tenth century), 
and that in any case no less rigorous a theologian than St. Maximus the 
Confessor had declared, when the Roman Church first adopted the Filioque, 
that she did not in fact understood in a heretical sense at that time. Thus the 
possibility exists of a heresy being accepted at an early stage out of ignorance, 
while those who hold it remain Orthodox. 


In England, meanwhile, a long legal battle began, during which the holy 
relics were kept in a bank vault. At one point the Attorney General decided 
that the relics belonged to the Queen of England. Then he changed his mind, 
but insisted that the relics should be kept especially secure - probably because 
they were the relics of a king. Finally, on March 18/31, 1995, the principal 
feastday of St. Edward, the case against the ROCA was dismissed and the 
relics were returned to the Church. 


Miracles continue to be worked through St. Edward to the present day. 
Thus the English Orthodox Christian “S.P.” writes: “I was very happy to be 
pregnant again but saddened to learn that I had caught the rare disease of 
toxoplasmosis. The doctors advised me to abort at once: ‘Come through to 
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this room,’ they said, ‘and it will be over in a few minutes.’ As an Orthodox 
Christian, I refused to have any truck with this. They promised me, a 
malleable (so they thought) young woman of 23, a child with no legs and no 
arms. I put my faith in God. Later, six months pregnant, I returned to the 
clinic for a scan. This time the doctors came out with a slightly more 
reassuring story: my child, for they could see him now, would have arms and 
legs, but he would be born blind. 


“It was at this very time that I first came to read the little brochure, The 
Recorded Miracles of St. Edward the Martyr. | had always been attracted by St. 
Edward’s icon and when I read that his first miracle had been to heal a blind 
woman, I was overwhelmed with the thought that my son should be called 
Edward. We decided to baptise him so, despite our Archbishop who refused 
to recognise the Saint and tried to force my husband into changing the name. 
And when Edward was born, he was not blind, but a good, happy baby, 
perfectly normal and so strong and healthy! Imagine our joy! The doctors 
were very surprised, and perhaps a little ashamed of themselves, but they did 
show me and my husband the umbilical cord and placenta. It was 
astonishing, for we could clearly see how the top half of the cord had been 
discoloured an ugly black by an infection. The discoloration had stopped 
exactly half-way down the cord. I am so thankful to God and St. Edward. The 
Lord is truly wonderful in His Saints.” 


S. McDonnell, an Orthodox Christian from Australia, writes: “On Great 
Friday this year I met up with Edward, a Bulgarian friend, in Jerusalem. He 
related the following to me while we were at the Holy Sepulchre. 


“As a child, he had not been baptised. Recently he had asked to receive the 
sacrament of holy baptism in Jerusalem. The priest, Fr. lakovos, agreed but 
informed Edward that he would have to change his name because it ‘was not 
Orthodox’. Much saddened, Edward agreed, but went home with a grief- 
stricken heart because he was fond of his name. That night while he slept, a 
young man wearing a cloak of purple and a square shaped crown of gold 
appeared and said: ‘I am Edward, King of the English. You bear my name. Be 
baptised.’ That was all. (I later found out from Fr. Niphon of St. Edward's 
Brotherhood that the Saxon crown was a square one.) 


“I was surprised and showed my friend Edward a paper icon of St. 
Edward that I carry with me. I asked if this was the one. Shocked, he 
stammered out yes, noticing particularly that St. Edward’s crown was square 
and his cloak purple for a King. You can imagine how shaken I was by this, 
my mouth was open, I just couldn’t believe it.” 


LJ. writes: “I was suffering from terrible pains in my left eye. Nothing 


helped me, and all the specialists agreed that surgery is going to do more 
damage than help. One night, when I woke up from intense pains in my left 
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eye, I, without thinking what and why I am doing, started to reach for a tiny 
peace of cotton, which was given me at St. Edward’s Brotherhood. I found it 
and put it on my left eye.” She explains how she called upon St. Edward in a 
short prayer, and continues: “And immediately went to sleep. In the morning 
I thought ‘what a strange thing I have done in the night’. I looked in St. 
Herman Calendar and realised that it was exactly St. Edward’s feast day - 
March 31! I thought, ‘If only I would have asked them to remember me in a 
molieben, my eye would have healed completely.’ Since March 31, or, more 
precisely, April 1, I have never again suffered from the pains in my eye, 
although it has not healed completely.” 


St. Edward the Martyr is commemorated on March 31, February 13 and 
June 20. 


Holy Martyr-King Edward, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Anonymous, “Vita Oswaldi”, in J. Raine, 
Historians of the Church of York, Rolls Series, 1874, vol. I; “Passio et Miracula 
Sancti Edwardis Regis et Martyris” (11'' century), in Christine Fell, Edward 
King and Martyr, University of Leeds, 1971; William of Malmesbury, Gesta 
Regum Anglorum; J.M. Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Saxoni, 1845-8, no. 706; 
D.J.V. Fisher, “The Anti-Monastic Reaction in the Reign of Edward the 
Martyr’, Cambridge Historical Journal, 1952, X, pp. 254-270; Theodoric Paulus, 
quoted in Orthodoxy America, May-June, 1981; Living Orthodoxy, volume IV, 
no. 4, July-August, 1982, p. 16; V. Moss, "Western Saints and the Filioque", 
Living Orthodoxy, volume IV, no. 1, January-February, 1982, p. 29; J. Wilson- 
Claridge, The Recorded Miracles of St. Edward the Martyr, Brookwood: King 
Edward Orthodox Trust, 1984; V. Moss, The Saints of Anglo-Saxon England, 
Seattle: St. Nectarios Press, volume 2, 1993; Archimandrite Alexis (Pobjoy), 
“The St. Edward Brotherhood”, Necropolis News, Brookwood, Surrey, vol. 2, 
no. 1, April, 1996; “S.P.”, “A Miracle of St. Edward the Martyr’, Orthodox 
England, vol. 1, no. 4, June, 1998, p. 14; “A Holy Name: A Miracle of St. 
Edward”, Orthodox England, vol. 2, no. 3, March, 1999, p. 11; “Miracle of Saint 
Edward”, The Shepherd, vol. XXVI, no. 2, October, 2005, p. 23) 
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45. SAINT EDWIN, MARTYR-KING OF NORTHUMBRIA 


St. Edwin was the second Christian king in England, and the first in the 
northern English kingdom of Northumbria. He was born in 584 into the royal 
family of Deira, and spent much of his early life in Wales and East Anglia, 
fleeing from King Ethelfrith of Northumbria. He married Cwenburga of 
Mercia, by whom he had two sons. In 616, with the help of King Redwald of 
East Anglia, his host in exile, Edwin defeated and killed Ethelfrith at the battle 
of the River Idle, and became king of Northumbria. 


After the death of Cwenburga, he sought the hand of Ethelburga, a 
Christian princess from Kent. His suit was initially rejected, but then accepted 
on condition that Ethelburga was allowed to practice her own religion and 
that Edwin would seriously consider becoming a Christian. In 625 St. 
Paulinus was consecrated bishop and sent to York as Ethelburga’s chaplain. 


Edwin thought long and carefully before becoming a Christian. He 
received a letter of encouragement from Pope Boniface, and he was 
astounded when St. Paulinus displayed clairvoyance concerning a mysterious 
vision that Edwin had had some years before. But he still insisted on 
consulting with his chief men about the matter. At this meeting Coifi, the 
chief pagan Priest, confessed his conversion to the new religion, and even 
took the initiative in destroying his pagan idols. Inspired by this example, 
King Edwin, his nobles and a large number of the poorer people agreed to be 
baptised by the holy bishop in York at Pascha, 627. 


Under the leadership of Saints Edwin and Paulinus, the conversion of the 
north of England to the Christian faith proceeded apace. Moreover, St. Edwin 
acquired extensive territories in Scotland (the Scottish capital of Edinburgh is 
named after him), in the West (Anglesey and Man) and even in the south, 
becoming the overlord of the southern kingdoms except Kent. 


The Venerable Bede writes: “So peaceful was it in those parts of Britain 
under King Edwin’s jurisdiction that the proverb still runs that a woman 
could carry her new-born babe across the island from sea to sea without any 
fear of harm. Such was the king’s concern for the welfare of his people that in 
a number of places where he had noticed clear springs adjacent to the 
highway he ordered posts to be erected with brass bowls hanging from them, 
so that travellers could drink and refresh themselves. And so great was the 
people’s affection for him, and so great the awe in which he was held, that no 
one wished or ventured to use these bowls for any other purpose. So royally 
was the king’s dignity maintained throughout the realm that whether in battle 
or on a peaceful progress on horseback through city, town, and countryside in 
the company of his thegns, the royal standard was always borne before him. “ 
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However, the British Christian King Cadwalla of Wales rebelled against 
him, and, combining with the pagan King Penda of Mercia, defeated and 
killed King Edwain on October 12, 633 St. Edwin at the battle of Hatfield. His 
sons Osfrid and Eadfrid were also killed. The site of the battle is said to have 
been near Doncaster. However, according to another tradition, it took place in 
Sherwood forest, Nottinghamshire. There, in a clearing in the forest, he was 
secretly buried. By the time his friends had returned to collect the body for a 
proper royal burial in York, people were calling him St. Edwin. A small 
wooden chapel was erected on the spot where he was first buried, which is 
now in the town of Edwinstowe. 


“The head of King Edwin,” writes Bede, “was carried to York and 
subsequently placed in the church of the blessed Apostle Peter, which he had 
begun to build, but which his successor Oswald completed...” 

St. Edwin is commemorated on October 12. 

Holy Martyr-King Edwin, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: The Venerable Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People, I, 5, 9- 


18, 20, IIL, 1; “St. Mary’s Church, Edwinstowe”; David Farmer, The Oxford 
Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 126) 
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46. SAINT EDWOLD, HERMIT OF CERNE 


Our holy Father Edwold was the brother of Martyr-King Edmund of East 
Anglia. When St. Edmund was killed by the pagans in 869, the people asked 
Edwold to take his place on the throne. However, Edwold secretly longed to 
be a hermit, and refused. 


After much fervent prayer it was revealed to him that he must look for a 
place called “Golden Fountain”. There he would find rest. But it was not 
revealed to him where this place was. 


Having given his lands to the Church, and everything else he owned to the 
poor, the saint set out to look for “Golden Fountain” through many lands. But 
he was not able to find it. Eventually he returned to England, and there, at 
what is now Cerne Abbas in Dorset, he found a shepherd boy who told him 
that there was a fountain nearby called “golden”. Having arrived at the spot, 
which was about four miles from the future monastery of Cerne, he placed his 
staff on the summit of the steep hill. Immediately it sprouted branches and 
green leaves. An ash tree marked the spot for centuries. Then he built a 
humble, confined cell where he lived for many years in fasts, vigils, prayers, 
tears and struggles against demons. 


During this time, the saint had as his servant and the only person who 
knew of his life there, that same shepherd who had pointed out the Golden 
Fountain to him. Three times a week he would bring him some barley bread 
and sometimes a little milk. Each time he would receive a golden denarius as 
the reward of his labours. But he was warned not to betray his presence to 
anyone. “The day on which you betray me,” he said, “will be the last on 
which you will receive this gift”. 


Much time passed, and the shepherd told some men where the man of God 
was. The next day he received his coin together with the prophecy: “Accept 
this payment today for the last time: as I told you before, since you have 
betrayed me, this is the last time.” The shepherd departed in confusion. The 
following day, August 29, he came back in desperation - but received no 
reply. For the saint had passed away. Seeing this, the shepherd raised a great 
cry and called some men who were nearby. A priest arrived and buried the 
man of God in his cell. 


Many miracles were wrought through the intercession of St. Edwold after 
his repose. A lame man who washed in the fountain and prayed there was 
healed. A woman blind from birth who washed there was also healed and 
received her sight. Many blind, deaf, dumb and lame people, and people 
suffering from various diseases, received healing in a similar manner. And a 
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column of light was often seen extending from the tomb of the man of God 
into the heavens, illuminating the whole area. 


Many years later, therefore, it was suggested by St. Dunstan that the relics 
of St. Edwold should be raised from the earth under the supervision of Bishop 
Elfmar and conveyed to the Episcopal see of Sherborne. But they could not be 
moved from their place! Then the bishop and the people prostrated 
themselves and prayed earnestly. One of those present was Alderman Elfma. 
He suggested that, if the saint thought fit, his bones should be conveyed to 
Cerne. After they had prayed to God about this, it was as if the coffin itself 
wished to be transported. So the body of St. Edwold was transported to Cerne 
on August 12, and placed in the church of the Most Holy Mother of God, 
Mary. Many miracles were wrought there, and Elfmar founded a monastery 
there in 987 dedicated to St. Peter, endowing it with many possessions. 


In the time of King Canute in the early eleventh century, the Danes 
completely devastated the shrine of St. Edwold. But as they were doing this 
they were punished in a fitting manner. Four of them were struck blind, and 
the others went made or suffered other punishments. 


St. Edwold is commemorated on August 29 and August 12. 
Holy Father Edwold, pray to God for us! 
(ources: C. Horstman (ed.), Nova Legenda Angliae, Oxford, 1901, vol. 1, pp. 
362-364; William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum Anglorum; David Farmer, 
The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 126- 


127; http:/ /www.sacred-destinations.com/england/cerne-abbas-augustines- 
well. htm) 
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47. SAINT EGBERT, BISHOP, OF IONA 


Our holy Father Egbert was a Northumbrian of noble birth who became a 
monk at Lindisfarne. While studying in Ireland at the monastery of 
Rathmelsigi, his companion Aethelhun was killed by the plague of 664. He 
was also struck by the plague, and promised voluntary exile for life if he 
recovered. 


Egbert, according to the Venerable Bede, “led a life of great humility, 
gentleness, purity, simplicity, and uprightness. He brought great blessings 
both to his own nation, and to the Picts and Irish among whom he exiled 
himself, setting them an example of holy life. He was indefatigable in 
teaching, firm in administering reproof, and generous in distributing 
whatever he received from the rich.” 


He planned to do missionary work among the Germans. So, continues 
Bede, “this warrior of Christ planned to sail around Britain and attempt to 
snatch some of them from Satan and bring them to Christ. If this proved 
impossible, he proposed to travel to Rome, to visit and venerate the shrines of 
the blessed Apostles and martyrs of Christ. 


“From the execution of either of these projects, however, he was stayed by 
heavenly portents and manifestations. He had already chosen the boldest of 
his companions, whose distinguished lives and learning rendered them well 
fitted to preach the Gospel, and all preparations for the voyage were 
complete. Then early one morning he received a visit from one of the 
brethren, who had formerly been a disciple and assistant in Britain to God’s 
beloved priest Boisil, when... he was Prior of the monastery of Melrose under 
Abbot Eata. This brother told him of a vision which he had seen that night: 
‘After the morning hymns,’ he said, ‘I had lain down on my pallet and fallen 
into a light sleep, when my old master and most loving teacher Boisil 
appeared to me, and asked whether I recognized him. “Of course I do,” I said, 
“you are Boisil.” He then said: “I have come to bring a message from our Lord 
and Saviour to Egbert, which you must deliver to him. Tell him that he is not 
to go on the journey that he has in mind; for it is God’s will that he should go 
and instruct the monks of Columba.” Now Columba was the first teacher of 
the Christian Faith to the Picts living north of the mountains, and founder of 
the monastery on the Isle of Iona, which long remained venerated by the 
people of the Picts and Irish. For this reason, Columba is now known by some 
people as Columbkill, a name compounded from ‘Columba’ and ‘cell’. When 
Egbert had heard about this vision, he ordered the brother who had related it 
not to tell anyone else, in case the vision were a delusion; but silently turning 
it over in his own mind, Egbert feared that it was true. But he did not 
abandon his preparations for his voyage to evangelize the heathen. 
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“After a few days, this brother came to him once more, saying that Boisil 
had appeared to him in a vision after Mattins, saying: ‘Why did you convey 
the message that I gave you for Egbert in such a careless and offhand fashion? 
Now go and tell him that, whether he wishes it or not, he is to visit the monks 
of Columba, because their ploughs do not run straight and it is his duty to 
recall them to the right way.’ Hearing this, Egbert again enjoined the brother 
not to disclose the vision to anyone. But although he was now convinced of 
the vision’s reality, he none the less attempted to carry out his projected 
voyage with the brethren. Then, when they had stored the ship with 
everything necessary for the voyage and had waited some days for a 
favourable wind, a storm of such violence arose one night that the ship was 
left lying on her beam ends among the breakers, and part of her stores was 
lost. However, everything belonging to Egbert and his companions was 
salvaged. Then, like the prophet Jonah, Egbert said: “For my sake this great 
tempest is upon you.’ So he abandoned his plan, and resigned himself to 
staying at home...” 


However, in 716 Egbert arrived in Iona from Ireland and began to teach 
them and persuade them to adopt the Byzantine-Roman Paschalion. He “was 
welcomed with honour and great joy. Being a most persuasive teacher who 
most faithfully practised all that he taught, he was given a ready hearing by 
everyone, and by his constant devout exhortations he weaned them from the 
obsolete traditions of their ancestors [i.e. the Celtic Paschalion], to whom the 
Apostle’s description is applicable: ‘they had a zeal of God, but not according 
to knowledge’... He taught them to observe our chief solemnity [Pascha] in 
the Catholic and Apostolic manner and to wear the symbol of an unbroken 
crown. This seemed to happen by a wonderful dispensation of God's grace, in 
order that the nation which had willingly and ungrudgingly laboured to 
communicate its own knowledge of God to the English nation might later, 
through the same English nation, arrive at a perfect way of life which they 
had not hitherto possessed... 


“... God’s servant Egbert remained thirteen years on the island, where he 
restored the gracious light of unity and peace to the Church and consecrated 
the island anew to Christ. In the year of our Lord 729, during which our 
Lord’s Pascha was kept on the twenty-fourth of April, Egbert celebrated the 
solemnity of the Divine Liturgy in honour of our Lord’s Resurrection and 
departed to Him the same day... “He rejoiced to see the Lord’s Day; he saw it 
and was glad.’” 


St. Egbert is commemorated on April 24. 


Holy Father Egbert, pray to God for us! 
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(Sources: The Venerable Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People, II, 4, 
IV, 3, 29, V, 9, 22; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1929, p. 127) 
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48. SAINT EGWIN, BISHOP OF WORCESTER 


Our holy Father Egwin was born of royal stock in the region of Worcester. 
When he came of age, he left the world and embraced the monastic life, 
wherein he soon achieved a high standard of excellence. He was ordained 
through all the degrees of the priesthood, and in 693, on the repose of the 
bishop of Worcester, he was elected to the episcopal see of Worcester by all 
the clergy and the people, and with the assent of King Ethelred of Mercia and 
the archbishop of Canterbury. In this exalted position he showed himself to be 
a pattern of all virtue: a father of orphans, a protector of widows, a righteous 
judge of the oppressed and comforter of the afflicted. And by his powerful 
preaching many were converted from paganism or from an evil way of life. 


The righteous, however, must expect tribulation in this world, and 
malicious tongues began to wag against the saint. He decided to travel to 
Rome and put his case before the highest tribunal in the West. But before 
leaving, and although he was innocent of the charges brought against him, he 
imposed a severe penance upon himself both for his own sins and for the sins 
of the people. He locked his feet in iron fetters and threw the key into the 
river Avon. Thus bound, he set off on the arduous journey to Rome. 


As he and his companions were passing through an arid region of the 
Alps, they began to thirst. Those among his companions who did not 
acknowledge the bishop's sanctity asked him mockingly to pray for water as 
Moses once did in the desert. But others, who did believe in him, rebuked the 
unbelievers and asked him in a different tone, with true faith and love. The 
saint prostrated himself in prayer to the Lord with his companions. On 
arising, they saw a pure stream of water gush forth out of the rock; 
whereupon everybody, believers and unbelievers alike, gave heartfelt thanks 
to God Who is wondrous in His saints. 


When they arrived in Rome and had prayed in the church of St. Peter, the 
saint told his companions to go down to the river Tiber and see if they could 
catch a fish. They did as he said, and to their delight caught a medium-sized 
salmon which they brought to the holy father. When he saw it he gave thanks 
and ordered them to slit it open. Great was their astonishment when they 
found inside the fish the key which the saint had cast into the river Avon! 
News of the miracle spread throughout Rome, and from all sides the faithful 
came to seek the holy man's blessing. 


Pope Constantine, who had heard of Egwin's arrival, the great labours of 
his journey and the miracle of the key, did not allow the saint to prostrate 
before him, but himself asked his blessing. And for the rest of his stay in 
Rome he treated him with great respect, celebrating the Divine Liturgy with 
him and having many private talks with him. The case against the saint was 
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examined and annulled, and he returned to England laden with honours. The 
people greeted him with joy, and by the decree of the archbishop he was 
restored to the see from which he had been dismissed. King Ethelred, too, 
received him with love, ready to fulfil whatever the saint might ask for. 


One of the saint's first requests was to be granted the pastureland beside 
the Avon where he had thrown the key into the river. One of the king's 
shepherds had once had a vision at this same spot, in which a Virgin of 
extraordinary splendour appeared holding a book in her hands and chanting 
psalms in the company of two other virgins. When the shepherd told this to 
the saint, he turned it over in his mind for a long time, praying to God with 
vigils and fasting. Then, early one morning, after the saint and three 
companions had spent the whole night in prayer, they set out barefoot to the 
spot, chanting psalms and hymns. Parting company with the others, St. 
Egwin fell to the earth with tears and groans. On arising from his prayer, he 
saw three virgins, of whom the middle one was most wondrous to behold, 
shining in light and surrounded by an ineffable fragrance. In her hands she 
held a book, and a cross which shone with a golden radiance. When Egwin 
realized that this was the Most Holy Mother of God, she, as if approving his 
thought, blessed him with the cross and disappeared. 


This vision gave the saint to understand that it was God's will that this 
place, later called Evesham, should be dedicated to the Most Holy Theotokos 
and Ever Virgin Mary. And he determined to build a church there in 
accordance with a vow he had made during a period of especially fierce 
temptation. So he bought the land and carried out the task to completion, 
endowing the foundation with many gifts from the English kings. At his 
request, the Pope granted his foundation stavropegial status, which was 
confirmed by a council of the English Church held at Alcester in 709. 


In 711 the saint retired from his see and devoted himself exclusively to the 
government of his monastery at Evesham. With fastings and vigils, with tears 
and groans, he poured out his prayers to the Lord, and was accounted worthy 
of many visitations of the angels and the saints. He was particularly devoted 
to the Mother of God, whose praises were always on his lips. 


Already rich in years and Divine Grace, he fell ill in the monastery which 
he had founded, and, feeling the approach of death, he called together the 
brethren and said: "Most reverend and beloved sons, I beseech you, be 
zealous in observing the commandments of God, and keep the vow which 
you made to Him. For it is written: 'Make your vows and pay them to the 
Lord.' And as the Apostle says: 'Follow peace and holiness, without which no 
one will see the Lord." Then, having commended them to the Father and 
having partaken of the Body and Blood of the Lord, he departed this life on 
December 30, 717. Great was the sorrow of the brethren and all the people. 
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But during the burial of the saint, sorrow at his departure was mixed with 
joy at his triumph. And after his burial many miracles proved that St. Egwin 
had obtained great favour with the Lord. On praying to him, the blind were 
given their sight, the deaf their hearing, the sick in body and soul were 
healed. And so his fame spread throughout the country, and many came to 
his tomb to seek his intercession. 


Once a penitent, grieving over a serious crime he had committed, bound 
himself with a number of iron fetters. He vowed that he would not loose 
himself from them until God had shown him that he was loosed from the 
fetters of his sins. He dragged himself to several shrines of the saints, and 
after diligent prayer and fasting all but one of the fetters broke. 


However, the ninth fetter was fastened more tightly than the others, so that 
the flesh around it began to swell. In hope of being released from this one, 
too, the unfortunate man travelled to Rome, to the tombs of the holy Apostles. 
There, after heartfelt prayer, he was told in his sleep: "Go to England and seek 
the place of the blessed bishop Egwin, and when you have given him due 
veneration, you will obtain mercy." Joyfully, the penitent set off on his 
journey, and, arriving at the church of St. Egwin, spent several days there in 
prayer and fasting. One day, after the brethren had chanted the third hour 
and celebrated the Divine Liturgy, the ninth fetter snapped with such force 
that all the brethren heard it, and the penitent himself was thrown some 
distance as if by the hand of a man. When the brethren ascertained the truth 
of the miracle, they rejoiced and gave glory to God. 


On the death of King Harold in 1040, the abbot of Evesham, Bishop 
Alfward of London, took part in an embassy to bring Canute's other son, 
Hardicanute, to the English throne. As they were crossing the Channel to 
Flanders, a fierce tempest arose such that even the sailors were close to 
despair. Bishop Alfward turned in prayer to St. Egwin, begging him to free 
them from their peril, and promising that if God showed them mercy through 
his prayers, he would make a new reliquary for the saint and cause his feast 
day to be celebrated with even greater honour. No sooner had he made this 
petition than the sea suddenly became calm, and they shortly reached their 
port of destination. The bishop was true to his word. A splendid reliquary of 
gold and silver was prepared, and the translation of St. Egwin's relics took 
place on September 10. 


A few years later, a craftsman named Godric was working on this shrine, 
carving little figures onto it with his scalpel. Suddenly the scalpel he was 
holding in his right hand went straight through his left, causing blood to flow 
on the other side. In his distress Godric cried: "O Saint Egwin, am I not here in 
your service? If you have any care for the service of a wretched sinner, 
display it now!" No sooner had he spoken these words than the wound was 
miraculously healed with no pain or trace of blood. 
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There was a woman by the name of Algitha who during the reign of King 
Edward used to frequent the church of St. Egwin and who, for love of the 
saint, wished to acquire a part of his relics. So she bribed some boys to steal it 
secretly. Coming by night, they opened the reliquary and stole a part of the 
arm of the saint and one of his teeth. Then they brought the relics to the 
woman, who joyfully stored it away among her own things. That night St. 
Egwin appeared to her in a vision and told her to return the relics, saying that 
they had been unjustly taken away. She ignored his command, whereupon he 
appeared to her a second time. But when she in her greed persuaded herself 
that these visions were demonic phantoms, St. Egwin appeared to her a third 
time and sternly ordered her to return the relics. When she refused he replied: 
"Before the sun rises, you will regret your obstinacy in disobeying my 
commands." The woman rose from her bed blind, and so she remained for the 
rest of her life. However, she went to Abbot Manny and asked him to let her 
have the relics, promising that she would make a reliquary of gold and silver 
in their honour. She also promised that after her death St. Egwin and his 
servants would receive some of her land. So much for the woman. As for the 
boys, God punished them severely. One drowned in water, while another was 
afflicted with a painful illness for the rest of his life. 


Near Canterbury there lived a man who had been dumb from his mother's 
womb. While still young, he decided to go to Rome to venerate the tombs of 
the holy apostles. On arriving, he prayed for three years for the healing of his 
infirmity. But having received no cure, he was sorrowfully contemplating the 
possibility of never being healed when a man in shining white vestments 
appeared to him in the night and said: "Why have you been lying here for so 
long to no avail? Go back to your native land of England, look for the 
monastery of St. Egwin, go there with an offering, and when you have prayed 
to God and that saint you will be immediately healed." The man obeyed this 
command and with God's help arrived at St. Egwin's monastery. It was a 
Saturday, and all the brethren were standing in the choir during Vespers 
when the man came up to the altar with a candle in his hand. After praying 
for a long time he offered the candle, and then again stood in prayer. 
Suddenly blood began to flown from his mouth and onto the pavement. 
When the Vespers prayers were over, Prior Avicius and some of the senior 
brethren came up and asked him what the matter was and why he was lying 
there coughing up blood. So the man stood up in the midst of the brethren, 
and, stretching out his hands and lifting up his eyes to God, he said: "Thus 
have I been helped by Almighty God and my lord St. Egwin, though whose 
prayers Christ has worked a miracle in me the wretched one, as I shall not tell 
you truly." Then he told them the whole story from the beginning. When he 
had finished, the brethren rejoiced, and, bringing together the people, they all 
sang the Te Deum. 
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There was a man who had been ill for a long time with a horrifically 
swollen and tumerous foot and leg, so that he had to be supported by 
crutches on both sides. One day he came to the relics of St. Egwin and prayed 
fervently to God and the saint. The brethren were at that time in the choir, 
and one could see the fearful hope on their faces as they prayed for the poor 
man's recovery. Suddenly the intent silence was broken by the sound of the 
sick man throwing away his crutches, falling to the ground and then joyfully 
jumping up again, completely healed. Amidst general rejoicing he left his 
crutches by the holy altar and returned home praising God. 


A leper whose whole body was disfigured by the disease sought St. 
Egwin's intercession. His prayer was answered, and you could see the scab 
come clean off his body like a shield. Many others were healed through St. 
Egwin: the blind, the deaf, the mute, the lepers, the paralytics; and many who 
were bound with fetters saw them struck off and bounding a long distance 
away, filling the whole church with clatter. 


Once a monk of Coventry name Sperckulf, a man of very ascetic life (he 
sometimes fasted for four or six days continuously), came as was his custom 
to the feast of St. Egwin, and was spending the night in hymns and prayers in 
the crypt dedicated to the saint. While he was chanting the psalms of David, 
he saw the doors of the crypt open and an unearthly light descend into it, 
chasing away all shadows. Then an extraordinarily beautiful procession of 
saints met his fearful gaze. First came some boys carrying candles, then 
deacons, then some older men with shining white hair. These were all dressed 
in white vestments. At the rear came a person dressed in indescribably 
beautiful pontifical vestments whom two of the older men were escorting, one 
on either side. Going up to the altar of St. Egwin, they chanted Mattins with 
great reverence, followed by the Divine Liturgy, which was celebrated in the 
normal manner with wonderful grace. Then came the canonical Hours. 
Finally, the whole company processed out the church in the same order in 
which they had entered. 


Another night, the same monk was keeping vigil in the church of the 
Mother of God. Suddenly all the doors of the church opened of their own 
accord and he saw with extraordinary clarity a procession entering in the 
same manner as before, but with St. Egwin this time escorting the Holy 
Virgin. Coming up to the altar dedicated to her, St. Egwin proceeded to 
celebrate Mattins and the Divine Liturgy most beautifully. Sperckulf, who 
was watching with great trepidation, was also amazed to see some monks of 
Evesham whom he had known and who had reposed some time before. 
Going up to one of them, he asked him who it was for whom the Liturgy was 
being celebrated. "Be quiet," he replied: "Don't you know that our lord St. 
Egwin is celebrating the sacred mystery to the Mother of God and Ever-Virgin 
Mary?" Terrified by this reply, Sperckulf returned to his place and waited to 
see what would happen. At the end of the Liturgy and the service to the 
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Mother of God, two bishops escorted her, one on either side, while the 
procession went out as it had come in, in great glory. 


St. Egwin is commemorated on December 30. 
Holy Father Egwin, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: Vladimir Moss, "Saint Egwin of Worcester", Orthodoxy America, 
December, 1985; W.D. Macray, Chronicon Abbatiae de Evesham, Rolls series, 
1863, pp. 36-38, 44-53; William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum Anglorum; 


David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, 
pp. 127-128) 
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49. SAINT ELGIVA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND 


Our holy Mother Elgiva was married to King Edmund of England (921- 
946), and was the mother of Kings Edwy and Edgar. She was renowned for 
her almsgiving, her wise counsel and her gift of prophecy - she correctly 
interpreted a prophetic dream in which the careers of her grandsons Kings 
Edward the Martyr and Ethelred the Unready were intimated, together with 
the pagan invasions that came near the end of the century. She founded the 
monastery at Shaftesbury, where she died and was buried in 944. 
“Innumerable miracles” testified to her sanctity. 


St. Elgiva is commemorated on May 18. 
Holy Mother of Elgiva, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: Ethelweard, Chronicle; William of Malmesburgy, Gesta Regum 


Anglorum, 13; Gesta Pontificum Anglorum, Il, 86; David Farmer, The Oxford 
Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 128) 
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50. SAINTS ERKENWALD, BISHOP OF LONDON, AND 
ETHELBURGA, ABBESS OF BARKING 


Our holy Father Erkenwald was of noble blood and imbibed the Christian 
Faith early in life, learning at the feet of St. Mellitus, bishop of London. Later, 
he founded two monasteries, one for men and women at Barking, and the 
other for men at Chertsey, where he was himself the abbot. Grassy mounds 
can still be seen marking the buildings of the ancient monastery of Chertsey. 


On the repose of St. Cedd, bishop of London, in 664, Erkenwald was 
elected bishop in his place, and was consecrated by St. Theodore, archbishop 
of Canterbury. His life, according to the Venerable Bede, both before and after 
his consecration to the episcopate, was holy and adorned by miracles. Thus 
the horse-litter in which he used to be carried when sick cured many illnesses; 


chips of it, when carried to the sick, would immediately restore them to 
health. 


Again, the bishop was once going to preach to the people when one of the 
wheels of his two-wheeled carriage left its axle. However, the carriage did not 
stop but continued to run smoothly, the side without a wheel being 
supported invisibly in a miraculous manner. 


St. Erkenwald was a great peacemaker, helping to end the quarrel between 
St. Wilfrid, bishop of York, and St. Theodore, which had split the English 
Church. 


When Erkenwald was building his monastery at Barking for his sister, 
Ethelburga, he came across a beam which was too short for the structure. 
Taking it into their hands, the holy brother and sister lengthened it by their 
prayers until it was equal to the others. However, Erkenwald did not 
immediately entrust the monastery to his sister, but persuaded the holy 
Hildelitha to come from Chelles in France and become the first abbess. 


Bede relates that "in this monastery many miracles were wrought, which 
have been committed to writing by many, from those who knew them, that 
their memory might be preserved and following generations edified..." 


Once a pestilence was raging in the men's part of the monastery, and St. 
Ethelburga consulted with the nuns where they should bury the bodies of the 
nuns when they, too, would begin to be struck down. One night, just as they 
had finished their psalm-singing, and had gone out to the tombs of the 
monks, a great heavenly light far brighter than the sun descended upon them, 
terrifying them all. Then it moved to the south of the monastery, stayed there 
for a time, and then disappeared. In this way the nuns understood where 
their own cemetery should be built. 


Lay 


There was little three-year-old boy named Esica living in the monastery for 
his education who was suddenly seized by the pestilence. Just before he died 
he cried "Edith! Edith! Edith!" - the name of one of the nuns. That very 
moment the nun called Edith was seized by the same pestilence and died later 
the same day. 


At about midnight one of the nuns who was ill shouted out that the candle 
next to her bed should be put out. She shouted this many times, but no one 
paid any attention. At length, she explained that the house was filled with 
such a great light that the candle itself seemed dark, and that the candle could 
go on burning because a man of God who had died that same year had 
appeared to her and told her that she would depart for the heavenly light at 
dawn. And, sure enough, she died as soon as the day appeared. 


There was a nun in the monastery by the name of Tortgith, who greatly 
assisted St. Ethelburga in the government of the monastery. She had been ill 
for nine years. At dawn one day, she came out of her cell and saw a human 
body brighter than the sun wrapped in a sheet being lifted up to heaven by 
golden cords. Her interpretation of the vision was that one of the community 
would soon die and be lifted up to heaven by the golden cords of her good 
works. And, sure enough, in a few days the virgin abbess, St. Ethelburga, 
reposed in the Lord, about the year 675. 


Another nun who had been suffering from a painful paralysis of all her 
limbs for several years, on hearing that St. Ethelburga's body was being 
carried into the church, asked to be carried there. Then, bowing towards the 
body, she entreated her to pray that she be delivered from her terrible pain. 
Twelve days later she died. 


Three days after that, Tortgith, being very ill and unable to speak, 
suddenly looked up to heaven and conducted the following conversation 
with an invisible interlocutor. "Your coming is very acceptable to me, you are 
welcome!" Then, after a while she said: "I am not happy with this." Then 
again: "If it cannot be today, I beg the delay may not be long." Then again: "If 
it is determined thus and cannot be changed, I beg that it be deferred no 
longer than this coming night." On being asked who she was talking to, she 
said: "With my most dear Mother Ethelburga". After a further day and night, 
she reposed in the Lord. 


St. Ethelburga had been in the process of building a church to the whole 
company of the Apostles when she died, in the year 675. After her death she 
was buried in the place she had designated for herself, but the building work 
on the church was interrupted for seven years. Then the monks decided to 
abandon the building altogether, but to transfer the body to another, already 
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finished and consecrated church dedicated to St. Stephen the Protomartyr. On 
opening her tomb, they found the body incorrupt. 


Later, St. Hildelitha transferred the bodies of all the monastery's dead to 
the church of the Mother of God, where a heavenly light and a wonderful 
fragrance were often perceived. Once a noblewoman who lived near who had 
gone completely blind some years before was taken by her two maids to the 
tomb of St. Ethelburga. Having prayed there, she arose with her sight 
completely restored, and returned to her house without the aid of her maids. 


St. Erkenwald reposed in peace on April 30, 693, at the monastery of 
Barking, and was buried at his cathedral church of St. Paul in London. 


An anonymous twelfth century writer described his repose thus: "When 
blessed Father Erkenwald came by the Providence of God to Barking, he was 
seized by the serious illness which ended his temporal life. Foreknowing the 
imminent dissolution of his body, he called his sons and instructed them all 
with sound admonition; and, commending them to God with his blessing, he 
gave up his spirit in their arms. At his passing a fragrance of such wonderful 
sweetness filled the cell in which he lay that it was as if the whole house was 
filled with balsam. 


"When the clergy of London and the monks of Chertsey heard that the holy 
man of God had passed over from this life, they quickly came to take away 
his body. But when the nuns saw that they wanted to take the holy body 
away, they resisted, saying that the holy body ought most worthily to be 
buried there, since he had been the founder of that place. In opposition to this, 
the monks of Chertsey replied: 'He was our abbot, and he will be ours now 
that he is dead, and we have come to take his body away with us. For we 
know that he founded your church, but he founded our monastery first and 
established us there, and was then made abbot by God's will.' But then the 
clergy and the people of the city of London, impatient with this contest, 
abruptly replied to them both: 'In vain do you strive, for neither will you have 
him, nor is it right for you to have him: but if the custom which was 
preserved in antiquity and came to us from Rome is preserved, he will have 
his tomb in the city in which he was consecrated bishop by God's decree.' 


"Meanwhile, while they were saying these things, the common people of 
London ran up, and with God's consent took the body of their bishop away 
with them. Both the monks and the nuns followed the body of the blessed 
man with tears and groans. When they had left the monastery, a very great 
tempest arose with wind and rain, evidently to declare the merits of the man. 
The tempest was such that hardly anyone could bear it, and there was no 
miracle in the fact that the burning candles which had been placed round the 
bier of the blessed man were extinguished by it. And so those who were 
following the most holy body in this tempest came to the river Lea, where 
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they doubtless thought to cross. But when they arrived there, they found that 
the river, of itself so great and deep, had swelled to overflowing because of 
the wildly rushing waters, so that anyone who wished to cross there would 
have been quite unable to without the help of a boat. But there was neither a 
boat nor a bridge to cross over. And when the monks and nuns saw this, they 
cried: 'Alas, alas, now we see the injury you have done to us with regard to 
the body of this most holy man.' And the nuns said: 'Truly the Lord is 
showing through this excessive flood where He has ordained that this man 
should be buried and rest. Which is why you must take great care to abandon 
your plan with all possible speed, and return the body to the place destined 
for it by God, lest by your importunity and greed you offend God and incur 
some unheard-of damage. For the reason why the Lord sent him to us while 
he was still living in the flesh and strengthening us spiritually with many 
exhortations, was that we should at least have his most famous and holy body 
after his passing over. But you, with no fear of God, and with the greatest 
violence, have cruelly invaded our territory; and like hungry wolves you have 
broken into the sheepfold, seeking, seizing and tearing up whatever you 
could find, and when you had found it devouring it. And here you have 
savagely and menacingly rushed in upon us, and have even, to crown it all, 
despoiled our church of such a great man. May the Almighty God judge 
between you and us!' 


"On hearing this, the citizens of London replied as follows: 'For a long time 
we have patiently put up with your reproaches and quarrels, putting in no 
objection. But one thing we know for certain, and we would have you to be 
no longer in any doubt about it: neither will you ever have him, nor will you 
ever see us deflected from our course by any fears, nor will you rejoice in any 
harm suffered by us because of this. You know that we are not like wolves, 
but are strong men and brave in battle, and we shall not be slow in attacking, 
subduing, undermining and overthrowing even the most strongly defended 
and highly populated cities, rather than give up the servant of God and our 
patron. For it is certainly through him that we and all the people of London, 
with all its territories, and above all the metropolitan church which he ruled 
in holiness and truth for a long time - with him as our advocate, we believe 
and are firmly convinced that we shall be delivered and saved, by the mercy 
of God, from all attacks of our enemies, both in the present and in the future. 
And so we wish such a glorious city and such an assemblage of people to be 
strengthened and honoured by such a patron.' 


"Meanwhile, while the whole people was in uproar over the possession of 
the holy treasure of this sacred body, a certain religious and erudite man, who 
had been trained by the bishop himself, full of the Holy Spirit, climbed to a 
high place, and having called for silence, began this speech: 'Your desire is 
praiseworthy and acceptable to Almighty God, in striving to have the guide 
of your souls in your possession. But you have departed too far from the rule 
of truth in coming to this holy work with feuds and hatred. For it is written, 
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since charity is the fulfilling of the law, and he who offends in one thing - that 
is, in charity - is guilty of all, if you quarrel and are at odds with each other, 
how will God accept the sacrifice of your prayers, when you offend Him? For, 
as the Holy Scriptures testify, God is love. So preserve the unity of love with 
one mind and beseech the Creator of the universe on bended knees that He 
deign to reveal where He wishes the relics of His precious saint and our 
patron to be placed.' 


"Everyone voluntarily agreed with this speech and exhortation: the clergy 
led the litanies and psalmody with groaning while the people of both sexes, 
both small and great, prostrated themselves on the ground, beseeching the 
mercy of God with tears and sighs, that He would by His Divine Grace end 
this great dispute by some sign. As the Psalmist says, the Lord is near to all 
who call on Him in truth, and will hear their petition. For while with one 
mind they called on the Lord and sweated with their faces to the ground, the 
wave of the river divided, and showed them a dry path for their feet, just as 
once the waters of the Jordan dried up when the children of Israel entered the 
promised land, or as when Elijah, who was counted worthy to be enthroned 
in peace while still in the flesh, crossed over with dry feet. When they saw 
this, they joyfully glorified God, and with great reverence lifted up the bier 
and crossed over in concord, and made their way to the river Stratford. 


"There they stopped for a while, for the place was beautiful, clothed with 
flowers and greenery, while the people went on ahead a little. Then lo! for a 
second time God Who is wondrous in His saints revealed a miracle, which 
should not be omitted here. For just when the cloudy tempest had been lulled, 
and the rain-bearing clouds were becoming fewer and smaller, and the 
reddish rays of the sun were generating heat, the candles round the bier were 
lit from heaven. When inquiry had been made whether anyone had brought a 
flame, they recognized that it had been by Divine power, and leaping for joy 
they praised the majesty of the Lord and glorified Him. And springing up, 
they made for the city of London. And when those who were in the city 
learned of the coming of the holy prelate, they came out to greet him with 
hymns and songs, rejoicing in an indescribable manner that their city had 
been exalted by the relics of such a venerable pastor. And as many as touched 
the bier of the holy man were freed from whatever infirmity they had; and 
every day health was restored to the sick at his tomb, to those who sought it 
with a right heart, to the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ." 


Thus a certain noble from London had a daughter who was good-looking 
but lame. Because of this infirmity, her parents judged it better for her to go to 
a convent. Therefore the girl was entrusted to Abbess Alwina of Barking. But 
the virgin continued in prayer at the tombs of Saints Erkenwald and 
Ethelburga, promising that if she were restored to health she would dedicate 
her life to God. Then one night St. Ethelburga appeared to her and told her 
not to be despondent because she would soon be healed. But she was to 
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increase her prayers to St. Erkenwald because her healing would come 
through his intercession. A little later, while the nuns were singing Mattins 
one day, this virgin was overcome by sleep at the tomb of St. Erkenwald. 
While she was sleeping the saint appeared to her in great glory, took her by 
the hand and said: "In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, arise, and as Peter 
and John raised the lame man, so will you be raised." Immediately, to the 
sound of a great crack, the virgin awoke and sprang up, crying: "Holy Father 
Erkenwald, have mercy, have mercy." 


The relics of the saint escaped the fire of 1087 and were buried in the crypt 
of St. Paul's. In 1148 and 1326 there were further translations to new shrines in 
the church. Miracles were reported there until the 16th century. 


Holy Father Erkenwald and holy Mother Ethelburga, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: The Venerable Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People; Ex 
praef. Cod. MS. B. F. 20. a. ac ex Cod MS. in bibl. Cotton. Claudius A.V.; Nova 


Legenda Anglie; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 134, 137) 
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51. SAINT ETHELBERT, MARTYR-KING OF EAST ANGLIA 


St. Ethelbert was a direct descendant of the first Christian king of East 
Anglia, Redwald. His father was Ethelred the king, and his mother, also of 
noble stock, was called Leofruna. He was born, and reborn through the 
Mystery of Holy Baptism, in the year 779. 


Having led a pious life from his childhood, St. Ethelbert succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his father. However, since he was young and without 
heirs, the court feared that he would fall prey to a foreign ruler; so they 
suggested that he choose a bride worthy of the royal rank. But he deferred his 
assent, saying that he had wished to lead a virgin life. Eventually, however, 
he bowed to the will of his counsellors; and, at the suggestion of an 
experienced man named Oswald, it was agreed that he should seek the hand 
of Etheldritha, the daughter of King Offa of Mercia. Only the Dowager-Queen 
Leofruna objected to this plan; for she feared the cunning of King Offa and the 
deceitfulness of the Mercians. But he said that he would abide by the decision 
of the whole council and go to Mercia. She then prophesied that he would 
remain a virgin and be martyred, which would in turn lead the king’s 
daughter to enter God’s service as a nun. 


As Ethelbert was mounting his horse at the beginning of his journey, the 
earth shook terrifying the soldiers who accompanied him. Then they prayed 
to the Lord for the king and for themselves. The Dowager-Queen again 
expressed her fears. “But God’s will be done,” she said, “God's will be done. 
Then there came another sign from heaven. Suddenly, in the middle of the 
journey, the sun, which had been shining brilliantly, was so darkened that the 
counsellors who were travelling with the king could not see each other and 
recognized each other by the sound of their voices alone. “To our knees,” 
cried the king to his stupefied counsellors, “let us pray to Almighty God that 
He may have mercy on us.” No sooner had he finished speaking than the air 
became completely clear. Joyfully the king chanted: “Blessed by the name of 
the Lord from henceforth and for evermore.” And then he added: “It is no 
little joy for travellers to have poems sung for them. So anyone who sings for 
us will receive the king’s armlet.” Immediately two men skilled in chanting 
took up a psalm with joy. They received their reward from the king. 


The party was put for the night in the royal villa of Sutton Walls (Hereford 
and Worcester, where the king, in a vision of the night, saw everything that 
was to happen to him. For he saw the royal palace with its roof fallen in, and 
the Dowager-Queen weeping, and the garment he was wearing soaked in 
blood. In the middle of the royal city was a great beam, long and wide, 
reaching up to the sky, with blood flowing from its eastern part as if from a 
wound. But towards the south was a shining column of light extending to 
heaven. And he himself, changed into a bird, with golden wings outstretched, 
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covered the whole beam, and flew above it, and heard a sweet-sounding voice 
coming as if from the throne of the All-Holy Trinity. 


That was the vision. Then the king asked the above-mentioned Oswald 
what it might mean. He replied: Through the mercy of God the Father, O 
king, everything will turn out well for you.” 


When the two kings met, they exchanged gifts, though Offa’s was given 
with guile. For he had heard a rumour that Ethelbert was intending to invade 
his kingdom, and so was filled with despondency. The next day Ethelbert 
hastened in his innocence to the guileful Offa. It happened that the king’s 
daughter Etheldritha saw him. Impressed, she said to her mother: “I think 
that he is worthy to be preferred to the king my father in all things.” 


This angered her mother, who went to Offa and said: “The rumour you 
heard is now shown to be true, O king. Ethelbert is coming with a band of 
soldiers, determined to receive your daughter as his wife whether you like it 
or not. If you do not take precautions, he will invade your kingdom and expel 
you. Rise, take counsel with yourself and your men, and say, “Half my 
kingdom to him who delivers him up to be killed’.” 


Aroused by these evil words, the king promised a great reward to the man 
who would trick Ethelbert into entering the king’s bedchamber. Then avarice 
entered the heart of one Winbert, and he said to the king: “No one will more 
easily carry out your commands, O king, than I. For King Ethelbert knows 
me, and will be certain to think of me as of a most trustworthy person. He will 
believe my words and yield to my counsel.” 


And so, as the holy king descended from his horse, Winbert greeted him 
with a traitor’s kiss. And when the king said that he desired a suitable time 
and place in which to have a peaceful talk with King Offa, Winbert replied: 
“A messenger has already informed him of your arrival. He was told that the 
most worthy king of the East Angles wanted to visit him. And he said, 
“Whatever he desires of me he will obtain.’ But he is ill today.” “Let us go to 
King Offa,” said the king. “It is not right,” replied Winbert, “to go in to the 
king armed, when it is a time of peace. So disarm, O king, and enter in that 
way with your nobles.” So the holy king went in to the evil king with only a 
few nobles. The door was shut, and immediately they pounced on him from 
all sides, bound him and tortured him. Finally he was beheaded with his own 
sword by Winbert. Thus did the king, innocently destroyed on earth, ascend 
to the Heavenly Kingdom as a martyr. 


The royal virgin Etheldritha saw the king’s dead body, and was horrified 
at the crime which had been prepared by her mother. “Why, O impious 
mother, did you rage against the innocent? You sharpened your tongue 
against him whose sacrifice is to be mourned by all good men, that tongue 
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which you will shortly tear to pieces by the just judgement of God. And now 
the blood which has been innocently shed threatens your destruction. Let no 
further messenger announcing the embrace of a bridegroom come to me. I 
will offer my virginity to God. I think that I shall go to the island of 
Crowland, where I shall serve the Lord of all as a hermitess. And by the 
mercy of God I shall see him whose destruction on earth I lament crowned 
with glory and honour in the heavens.” 


And so the holy virgin set off for Crowland, where, renowned for the 
prophetic gift with which the Lord had endowed her, she reposed in peace in 
the year 835. She is commemorated at Crowland on August 2. 


Meanwhile, the counsellors returned to East Anglia and announced the 
news to Leofruna. She sorrowed greatly, but was also not a little comforted. 
For she knew that her son had gone to Christ through his glorious 
martyrdom. 


King Offa now ordered the martyr’s head and body to be thrown into a 
marsh by the river Lugg as quickly as possible. But when his servants came to 
life the body they were amazed by its extraordinary lightness, and would not 
have carried out the king’s command if they had not been so terrified of his 
wrath. And when they threw the body into the marsh, a great column of light 
reached to heaven, lighting up the night and revealing the glory of the martyr. 


Astonished by this miracle, Offa was led to repentance. In great fear, he 
ordered a tenth of all his possessions throughout the kingdom to be sold. 
“Who knows,” he said, “whether the Divine majesty will not be appeased, 
and greatly lessen my well-deserved punishment!” 


One night an angel appeared to him and told him to raise the body of the 
first British martyr, St. Alban, and place it in a suitably ornamented shrine. 
Offa then related this vision to his counsellors Humber, archbishop of 
Lichfield, and Unwona, bishop of Leicester; whereupon the three of them set 
off for Verulamium, the site of the saint’s martyrdom, to recover his relics. As 
they approached the town, the king saw a bright light shining over the town, 
which was gladly received by them as a harbinger of success. 


When the king, the clergy and the people were assembled, they embarked 
upon the search with prayer, fasting and alms, and struck the earth 
everywhere trying to find the place of burial. And the search had not 
continued for long when a light, like the star over the manger at Bethlehem, 
appeared and led them to the place. They began to dig, and in the presence of 
Offa the body of the saint was found. The body was then taken in solemn 
procession into the church, which had been erected on the spot where the 
saint was beheaded. It was deposited in shrine enriched with plates of gold 
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and silver. Offa himself placed a circle of gold, inscribed with Alban’s name 
and title, around the skull. 


But before erecting a monastery on the site, the king decided to go to Rome 
to procure privileges for it. This was granted, at the price of the resumption of 
payment of “Peter’s pence”, a voluntary contribution from the English 
Church to the papacy which had been instituted by King Ina of Wessex for the 
maintenance of the Saxon college in Rome. On his return to England, King 
Offa convened a great assembly at Verulamium, where it was resolved that 
the monastery should be large enough to keep one hundred monks, and well 
enough endowed to give hospitality to the many travellers who passed along 
Watling Street from London to the North. The monks were carefully selected 
from the leading monasteries of England; and the first stone was laid by Offa 
himself. He was still working on the construction of the monastery when 
death overtook him some four or five years later. 


Meanwhile, on the third day after his passion, the holy martyr Ethelbert 
appeared in a vision to a former chamberlain of Offa’s named Bertferth, and 
told him to go immediately to the river Lugg where a light would point out 
his body. Rising from sleep, Bertferth saw his chamber filled with light and 
him whom he had seen in his sleep only a little while before as if going out 
over the threshold of his house and seeking his body’s resting-place. Praising 
God, Bertferth rushed to arouse a certain Egmund, and asked him whether he 
had seen the light. When he said that he had not, Bertfert told him the vision, 
and said that the saint had ordered him to find his body, wash it, place it on a 
cart drawn by two oxen and take it to Hereford. He persuaded Egmund to 
help him, and the two, led by a light, found the body, washed it and wrapped 
it in linen. It took them somewhat longer to find the head, which was 
untainted by any odour of corruption. Having placed it in the cart, they set off 
for the designated place. 


But then, in order that the glory of the martyr should be made manifest, 
the head fell off the cart. For just at that moment a very poor man who had 
been blind for eleven years was groping his way through that area. His stick 
struck the head, whereupon he stopped, bent down, felt the head, and, by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, realized who it was. Then, prostrating himself 
and raising the holy head, he cried with faith: “O holy Ethelbert, the impious 
King Offa destroyed you: have mercy on me and by your pious intercession 
grant me sight.” Immediately his sight was restored to him. Joyfully thanking 
God, he hastened with the head towards the cart that was carrying the body. 
He caught up with the men at a place called Shelwick. “Stop, Bertferth, stop,” 
he cried. Then he told them about the miracle. Bertferth and his companion 
were terrified by this tale, and marvelled that the head had fallen from the 
cart without their noticing it. But they saw in this the hand of God, and, 
joyfully praising the Lord, they brought the holy body to the place which the 
martyr had pointed out as his resting-place. There a column of light was seen 
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on several occasions, and thither the faithful flocked from all sides, praying to 
be healed from all manner of illnesses through the saint's intercession. 


A certain king living in a distant region by the name of Milfet heard that 
the holy martyr-king was being glorified by many signs. Filled with love for 
the saint, he wanted his kingdom to be strengthened by the saint’s 
intercession. So he summoned a bishop and ordered him to go to the place 
where the martyr’s relics lay and inquire whether the report was true. The 
bishop came and found the place resounding to the sound of the saint’s 
miracles and all the people joyfully praising God for them. Then the king sent 
rich gifts for the building of a monastery there. 


The holy Martyr-King Ethelbert was martyred, probably on May 20, his 
feastday, in the year 794. According to one report, his body remained at 
Hereford until it was burned by the Danes in 1050, while his head was buried 
at Westminster. In the early twelfth century, however, William of 
Malmesbury said that the relics were still at Hereford. 


Holy Martyr-King Ethelbert, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: M.R. James, “Two Lives of St. Ethelbert, King and Martyr”, English 
Historical Review, XXXII, 1917, pp. 214-244; David Farmer, The Oxford 
Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 137, 139; Matthew 
of Paris, in Old England: A Pictorial Museum of Regal, Ecclesiastical, Baronial, 
Municipal and Popular Antiquities, 1845, reprinted by Arno Press, New York, 
1978) 
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52. SAINTS ETHELDREDA, SEXBURGA AND ERMENHILDA 


QUEENS AND ABBESSES OF ELY, AND HUNA, PRIEST- 
HERMIT OF HONEY HILL 


Our holy Mother Etheldreda (Audrey) was born at Exning in Suffolk to 
the good King Anna of East Anglia and his wife Hereswytha, the sister of St. 
Hilda. King Anna and his wife had two sons, Adulph and Jurmin, and five 
daughters - Etheldreda, Sexburga, Ethelburga, Saethryda and Withburga - all 
of whom are counted as saints of the Church. After the death of Anna in battle 
against the pagan King Penda of Mercia in 654, his wife received the monastic 
tonsure and went to live in a monastery near Paris. 


In about 652 Etheldreda was given in marriage by her father to Tondbert, 
the alderman of the South Gyrwas, who gave her the Isle of Ely as a dowry. 
He was at that time 16 years old, and she - 30. But Tondbert soon died, 
leaving Etheldreda still a virgin. 


The saint then entrusted her estate to her faithful steward Ovin, and 
prepared to receive the monastic tonsure. However, her uncle Ethelwold 
wanted her to marry King Egrith of Northumbria. Again, she submitted to the 
marriage, but remained a virgin. King Egfrid made great efforts to persuade 
her to change her mind. St. Wilfrid, metropolitan of York, who was a 
confidant of the virgin, told the Venerable Bede that the king had promised 
him land and money if he could persuade his wife to consummate the 
marriage. Eventually, after twelve years of unconsummated marriage, Egfrid 
acceded to her repeated request and allowed the holy virgin to receive the 
monastic tonsure at the hands of St. Wilfrid in the monastery of Coldingham. 
The abbess of the monastery at that time was St. Ebba. 


However, the king changed his mind and set out for Coldingham with the 
intention of bringing Etheldreda back. Thomas of Ely writes: "The Queen, 
going forth secretly with two handmaids of God, Sewenna and Sewara, came 
to a lofty hill situated not far from the monastery which she ascended 
[Colbert's Head]. There the sea leaving its natural channel and pouring out its 
waters abundantly surrounded the hill on which the holy virgins had taken 
refuge; and so we are told by the inhabitants of the place, for seven whole 
days while they continued in prayer and fasting the tide protected them, and - 
what is still more wonderful - forgetting its natural ebb, it tarried there as 
long as the king remained. And so, the handmaiden of Christ, secured on her 
rocky eminence, escaped the wrath of the king and suffered no harm from 
him." Egfrid then withdrew and took another wife, Ermenburga. 


Continuing on her journey to Ely, Etheldreda lay down in a quiet resting 


place sprinkled with flowers of many colours and fresh with sweet scented 
grasses. On awaking, she found that her staff, which she had fixed in the 
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ground at her side, dead and dry, had put forth branches clothed with green 
bark and bearing leaves. She then left it in the ground, and it grew to become 
a large ash tree. The place where it grew came to be called Etheldreda's Stow. 
Passing on through Winteringham and Alftham, where she built a church, the 
saint came to her domain of Ely in 672. 


At first the saint wanted to rebuild the half-ruined church built by St. Felix 
at Cratendune. But then she decided to build a new monastery a mile away, 
near the river, where the cathedral now stands. The foundation was laid in 
673; it was financed by her brother King Adulph and the architect was St. 
Wilfrid. When it was completed St. Wilfrid installed her as the first abbess. 


She was like a mother to her nuns, training them by the good example she 
herself provided of the monastic life. The Venerable Bede writes that she had 
only one meal a day, was a great lover of solitary prayer, and wore woollen 
garments. She would seldom bathe except on the eves of great feasts, and 
then she would first bathe all the others in the convent, and wait on them as a 
servant, before washing herself last. Men and women of noble families would 
place themselves under her guidance, and bring their children to the 
monastery for their education. She worked many miracles, and demons 
would flee not only when she was present or spoke, but even at the mere 
invocation of her name when she was absent. 


The saint prophesied not only that she would die of the plague, but also 
the number of those in the monastery who would die of the same disease. She 
was afflicted by a large tumour growing on her throat, for which she earnestly 
thanked God, saying: "I know for certain that I very much deserve to be 
afflicted with this suffering in my neck, for in my youth I adorned myself 
with many neck-chains, and now I think God in His justice is cleansing me of 
my sin. For now I have this swelling which shines instead of the gold, and this 
scorching heat instead of the sparkling gems." There was a certain doctor 
there by the name of Cynefrith, who lanced the tumour; and for a time the 
saint's condition improved. But the pain returned, and on the third day, June 
23, 679, she reposed in peace. She was buried, as she had commanded, in the 
cemetery in a plain wooden coffin. 


Our holy Mother Sexburga was another daughter of King Anna and a 
sister of St. Etheldreda. She married King Erconbert of Kent, from whom she 
had two sons, who later became kings of Kent in succession to their father, 
and two holy daughters, Ercongota and Ermenhilda. She founded a 


monastery at Minster-in-Sheppey, where she retired as abbess after the death 
of her husband in 664. 


"When the monastery had been built," we read in an Old English 


manuscript, "an angel of God came in a vision of the night and announced to 
her that in time a heathen people [the Danes] would conquer this nation of 
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ours. She had then held the kingdom for thirty years to deliver it to her son 
Hlothere. And she bought from him his share of the district, Sheppey, so that 
it should be free for the uses of the monastery as long as Christianity would 
be maintained in England." 


Having obtained privileges for her monastery from the Pope (as did her 
sister Etheldreda for Ely through St. Wilfrid), Sexburga resigned the 
government of the monastery, handed it over to her daughter Ermenhilda 
and hastened to Ely to place herself under the direction of her sister. The 
sisters greatly rejoiced at their meeting, and in 679, on the death of 
Etheldreda, Sexburga became abbess of Ely. 


In 695 she wanted to translate the relics of her holy sister into the church. 
Then she sent the monks to looks for a suitable stone for a coffin, for in the 
fen-country of East Anglia there are few hewn stones. They rowed to 
Grantchester, and God immediately granted them success; for coming to the 
small abandoned town of Grantchester, they found, near the town walls, a 
white marble coffin of exquisite workmanship and covered with a lid of the 
same kind of stone. Giving thanks to God, they brought it back to the 
monastery. When the grave was opened, the body of St. Etheldreda was 
found to be completely incorrupt, as if she had died that very day. The doctor 
Cynefrith removed the veil covering her face and found to his astonishment 
that the incision which he had made in the tumour had healed up, leaving 
only a slight scar. The linen in which the body had been buried was also as if 
new, and at the touch of it many demons were expelled and diseases healed. 
Also, the coffin in which she had originally been buried was reported to have 
cured people with diseases of the eyes who pressed their eyes to it. After 
washing the virgin's body, and clothed it in new garments, she was brought 
into the church and laid in the coffin that had been brought. It was found to fit 
her exactly, with the stone hollowed out at the head as if made for the head of 
the holy virgin. 


The translation of the relics of St. Etheldreda took place on July 6, 695, and 
on the same day some four years later St. Sexburga died. She was succeeded 
by her daughter St. Ermenhilda, who had married King Wulfhere of Mercia 
and borne him a son, Kenred, and a daughter, St. Werburga. After Wulfhere's 
death she became a nun at Minster-in-Sheppey under her mother Sexburga. 
When her mother went to Ely, she became abbess at Minster; and when her 
mother died, she succeeded her as abbess at Ely. She died on February 18 in 
an unknown year. 


In 869, one of the Danish invaders tried to take hold of the pall which 
covered the still incorrupt body of St. Etheldreda and struck the marble tomb 
with his battle-axe. But a splinter flew back from off the ground and entered 
his eye, and he fell dead. At this, the others left the tombs of the other saints, 
which they were thinking of violating, and fled. 
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During the tenth century the monastery of Ely was restored, and priests 
were introduced from other regions to perform the Divine services. "One of 
these," writes William of Malmesbury, "being more presumptuous than the 
rest, tried - not, I think, with an honest mind - to stir up his fellows to make 
themselves more certain about the incorruption of the virgin's body. These 
placed before themselves the danger of the thing, but he approached. First he 
put a candle through the hole which the blow of the Dane had made and put 
it next to the virgin, trying as far as he could to search out everything. Then he 
tried to draw to himself the clothes with which the holy body was wrapped. 
And he had already drawn a part through when the virgin, angered that her 
naked body should be seen by a good-for-nothing, violently pulled back the 
clothing into the tomb, so that he was thrust onto the earth on his back. 
Because of this he was ever after weak, and even suffered somewhat from 
amentia. The hole was filled with stone and cement by St. Ethelwold the 
bishop, who threw out the priests and introduced monks." 


In 1106 the bodies of Saints Etheldreda, Sexburga, Ermenhilda and 
Withburga were translated again. 


Miracles continued to take place at the shrines of these saints. We shall 
describe one of them. In the 12th century there was a man who vowed that if 
he were restored to health he would become a monk. On being restored to 
health he was going to fulfil his vow, but was accused of seeking to escape 
retribution for certain robberies. On being imprisoned in London, he fervently 
prayed to Saints Benedict and Etheldreda. It is said that they appeared to him 
and at St. Benedict's touch his chains fell away. On hearing about the miracle, 
Queen Matilda ordered that the case be investigated. Eventually the man was 
released and became a monk in Ely, where the broken chain hung as witness 
to the intercession of the saints. 


The incorrupt left hand of St. Etheldreda can still be seen in the Roman 
Catholic church in Egremont street in Ely. 


St. Huna was the personal chaplain of St. Etheldreda, by whom he was 
greatly honoured as a man of very strict and holy life, and whom he was 
counted worthy to bury. After her death he retreated to a solitary island in the 
fens, called Huneya, now Honey Hill in Chatteris, where he lived as a hermit 
until his blessed repose. Many miracles of healing were wrought at his tomb. 
In the tenth century his tomb was opened and his relics were translated to the 
monastery of Thorney. 


St. Etheldreda is commemorated on June 23 and October 17, St. Sexburga 


on July 6 and October 17, and St. Ermenhilda on February 13 and October 17. 
St. Huna is commemorated on February 13. 
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Holy Mother Etheldreda, Sexburga and Ermenhilda, and Holy Father Huna, pray 
to God for us! 


(Sources: The Venerable Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People; Abbot 
Aelfric, Life of St. Aethelthryth (10th century); William of Malmesbury, Gesta 
Regum Anglorum and Gesta Pontificum Anglorum; MS Lambeth 427 (tenth 
century); Liber Eliensis; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 135, 138-139, 355-356, 200; Trevor Bevis, 
Fenland Saints and Shrines, March: Westrydale Press, 1981; Ian Thompson, St. 
Hyblad of Hibaldstow, Bluestone Books, Scunthorpe) 
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53. SAINTS ETHELFLEDA AND MORWENNA, ABBESSES OF 
ROMSEY 


During the reign of King Edgar the Peaceable, there was a certain 
nobleman by the name of Ethelwold who was in particular favour with the 
king on account of his virtue. So he gave to him in marriage a beautiful lady 
related to his wife, Queen Elfrida, by the name of Brichgiva. This couple had 
several children; and before the birth of her last daughter Brichgiva saw in a 
dream a ray of glorious sunlight break out above her head - a sign that she 
would give birth to a child of light. In due time she gave birth to a daughter 
who was baptized with the name of Ethelfleda. 


As she increased in years, Ethelfleda increased also in holiness. Noticing 
this, on the death of her father King Edgar gave her into the hands of Abbess 
Merwinna of Romsey. Merwinna was the first abbess of Romsey after its 
refounding in 967. She brought up Ethelfleda as her own daughter, and 
always kept her in attendance. And the holy daughter followed the holy 
mother in all things: generous in almsgiving, constant in vigils, humble in 
mind, joyful in countenance, and kind to the poor. Indeed, she loved the poor 
so much that when others were not looking she would hide the food she was 
given in the refectory in her sleeves and then secretly give it them. 


She was particularly constant in attending the canonical hours in church, 
and would not be prevented from this even by illness. Once, when it was her 
turn to read, she received the blessing and went up to the pulpit. But by 
Divine Providence her light was extinguished, while the fingers of her right 
hand gave out a wonderful brilliance with which she was able to read easily. 


It happened once that her teacher went into a plantation of saplings which 
was near the house where Ethelfleda with the rest of the young girls was 
accustomed to study. The teacher cut some saplings with which to beat the 
girls, and hid them under her clothes. But Ethelfleda saw what she was doing, 
even though a stone wall separated them. Scarcely had the teacher crossed the 
threshold as she was returning from the house than the saint cast herself at 
her feet with tears, saying: 


"Don't beat us with switches. Why do you beat us when we gladly carry 
out your commands?" 


"Get up," said the teacher, "and show me how you know that I have 
brought some switches." 


"I saw you under the tree," said the saint, "and you are still holding them 
under your cloak." 
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Now Ethelfleda had the custom of leaving the dormitory every night and 
secretly immersing herself in the cold water of a stream, praying and chanting 
psalms. One night the queen, who as protectress of all the English convents 
was visiting Romsey, and who used to keep the saint in her chamber, saw her 
leaving to practise her customary asceticism. Following her, she saw her make 
the sign of the cross and spring into the water. The queen screamed loudly 
and fell to the ground as if she were out of her mind. Ethelfleda prostrated 
herself to the ground weeping and praying, until the queen was restored to 
health. 


In 993, the pagan Danes burned Romsey Abbey and drove out the nuns. 
However, Abbess Elwina was warned in a vision about the impending 
disaster, and so was able to carry the abbey's valuables to safety. 


In about the year 1003, St. Ethelfleda became abbess, and immediately gave 
all the convent's money to the poor. When the bailiffs came to examine the 
accounts, they found all the money gone. But then the saint prayed, and lo! 


the coffers which had previously been empty were found to be miraculously 
full. 


St. Ethelfleda reposed in the Lord on October 23 in about the year 1016. She 
was buried outside the church, as she had directed. But when miracles 
multiplied at her tomb, she was translated into the church, together with St. 
Merwinna, on October 29. This day then became the day of their joint 
commemoration. 


Holy Mothers Merwinna and Ethelfleda, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: A fourteenth-century chronicle in H. Liveing, Records of Romsey 


Abbey, 1906; Rev. David Shearlock, Romsey Abbey, p. 7; David Farmer, The 
Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 139) 
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54. SAINTS ETHELRED AND ETHELBRICHT, MARTYR- 
PRINCES OF KENT 


The holy princes Ethelred and Ethelbricht were the sons of King Ermenred 
of Kent and his queen Oslaf. When still young they were committed into the 
care of their cousin King Egbert, who became king in 664, and his queen, St. 
Sexburga. Their innocence and holiness of life offended one of the king's 
counts, Thunor, who feared that if the young princes lived long they would 
supplant him in the king's favour. So he began secretly to hate them, and to 
accuse them before the king, saying that if they lived they would deprive 
either him or his children of the kingdom. And he began to entreat the king 
for permission to king them. But the king refused, for they were dear to him 
and his family. Nevertheless, Thunor secretly killed the young princes one 
night in the king's palace and hid them under the king's throne, thinking that 
noone would think of looking for them there. 


However, when the king at dawn saw a beam of light stood up through the 
roof of the hall up to heaven, he ordered Thunor to be fetched and asked him 
what he had done with his cousins. Thunor answered that he knew where 
they were, but would not tell him unless he had to. But when the king adjured 
him by their friendship to reveal the secret, he told him that he had buried 
them in the king's hall under his throne. Then the king was very disturbed, 
and after building a shrine for the princes, he summoned his counsellors and 
asked them what he should do. They, with the support of Archbishop 
Theodore, advised that the princes' sister, Ermenburga, be summoned from 
Mercia, where she had been given in marriage, so as to fix the compensation 
due to the relatives of the princes for their murder. She fixed the 
compensation at eighty hides of land in the isle of Thanet. 


Now when she and the king had gone to Thanet, he asked her to choose 
which part of the land she wanted in compensation. She replied: as much land 
as her deer, which always ran in front of her when she travelled, would run 
round. The king agreed, and they set off after the deer until they came to the 
place which was called Thunor's leap. Then Thunor bowed to the king and 
said: "Sir, how long will you listen to this dumb animal, which will run round 
the whole of this land? Will you give it all to the queen?" At that moment the 
earth opened and swallowed him up. 


Thus the king founded a monastery at Minster-in-Thanet, and Ermenburga 
became the first abbess. 


The bodies of the martyr princes were translated to Wakering in Essex and 


then, towards the end of the tenth century, to Ramsey Abbey by St. Oswald of 
Worcester. 
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Holy Martyr-Princes Ethelred and Ethelbricht, pray to God for us! 
(Gources: An Old English manuscript; William of Malmesbury, Gesta 


Pontificum Anglorum; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 140) 
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55. SAINT ETHELRED, MARTYR-KING OF WESSEX 


St. Ethelred came to the throne of the kingdom of Wessex on the death of 
his brother Ethelbert in 865. His reign was short and full of sorrows and 
suffering. Early in 871 the Great Army of the Vikings, having completed the 
conquest of East Anglia, crossed the Thames and entered the kingdom of 
Wessex. In two preliminary battles near Reading, the Christians were 
victorious, but then suffered defeat. Then under the leadership of King 
Ethelred and his younger brother Prince Alfred, they advanced to meet the 
Vikings at Ashdown. 


Bishop Asser describes the ensuing battle thus: “The Vikings, splitting up 
into two divisions, organized shield-walls of equal size (for they then had two 
kings and a large number of earls), assigning the core of the army to the two 
kings and the rest to all the earls. When the Christians saw this, they too split 
up the army into two divisions in exactly the same way, and established 
shield-walls no less keenly. But as I have heard from truthful authorities who 
saw it, Alfred and his men reached the battlefield sooner and in better order; 
for his brother King Ethelred was still in his tent at prayer, attending the 
Divine Liturgy, and declaring firmly that he would not leave that place alive 
before the priest had finished the Liturgy, and that he would not forsake 
Divine service for that of men. And he did what he said. The faith of the 
Christian king counted for much with the Lord, as shall be shown more 
clearly in what follows...” 


Thanks to the piety and courage of King Ethelred, who fought against the 
two pagan kings, and of Prince Alfred, who fought against the earls, the 
Christians won a famous victory - the first over the Great Army. But it was 
not sustained. After another defeat at Basing, King Ethelred suffered a mortal 
wound and died after Pascha, on April 23, 871. His grave can be seen at 
Wimborne Minster. 


Holy Martyr-King Ethelred, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: Bishop Asser, Life of King Alfred, chapters 37-38; The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, 871) 
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56. SAINT ETHELWIN, HERMIT OF ATHELNEY 


Our holy Father Ethelwin was the brother of King Cenwalh of Wessex and 
founder of the Abbey of Athelney in the seventh century. He suffered from 
illness all his life. However, after his death he worked many healings for those 
who sought his intercession. 


(Sources: William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum Anglorum, Il, 92; David 
Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 140) 
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57. SAINT ETHELWOLD, BISHOP OF WINCHESTER and those 
with him 


Intimations of Glory 


Our holy Father Ethelwold (Aethelwold) was born in Winchester in about 
the year 912. When he was still in his mother’s womb, as Abbot Aelfric 
relates, “it seemed to her that she was sitting in front of the door of her house 
and that she saw a lofty banner whose top seemed to touch the sky. Bowing 
reverently, it surrounded the pregnant woman with its fringes. Similarly, 
while she was sleeping that same night, she saw as it were a golden eagle 
come out of her mouth and fly away. It was so big that the whole city seemed 
to be overshadowed by its gilded wings.” 


The child was baptized and called Ethelwold. Once, on a certain feast day, 
his mother was at home holding the child in her lap. She wanted to go to 
church, but a wind arose that was so strong that she was unable to fulfil her 
intention. Then she set about praying earnestly. And suddenly she found 
herself sitting with the child in church during the Divine Liturgy. 


As a boy, he was introduced into the court of King Athelstan, where he 
learned many useful things. But his mind was set on heavenly things. And so 
he was at length ordained to the priesthood together with St. Dunstan by St. 
Alphege, Bishop of Winchester. 


After a period of instruction under St. Alphege, Ethelwold submitted 
himself in obedience to St. Dunstan at Glastonbury. As Wulfstan writes, 
Ethelwold “profited greatly from Dunstan’s teaching, and eventually received 
the habit of the monastic order from him, devoting himself humbly to his 
rule. At Glastonbury, he learned skill in the liberal art of grammar and the 
honey-sweet system of metrics... He was eager to read the best-known 
Christian writers, and was in addition constant in his vigils and prayer, 
taming himself by fasting and never ceasing to exhort his fellow monks to 
strive for the heights. He remained in obedience to St. Dunstan until his 
death. 


It was while Ethelwold was prior of the monastery at Glastonbury that St. 
Dunstan had a prophetic dream about him. Wulfstan, a pupil of Ethelwold’s 
at Winchester, relates that Dunstan was sitting outside the monastery 
dormitory when he saw “a certain tree as if it were of wondrous height. It 
seemed to spread its branches east, west, north, and south, over the entire 
region of Britain, astonishingly extensive in its length and breadth. The 
branches of this tree were laden with countless cones, large and small, while 
the tree itself bore at the very top a huge cone which, rising above, protected 
the others with the covering of its scales, and surpassing them all together 
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with its great height, touched the very sky. But the man of the Lord, Dunstan, 
very astonished by such a vision from above, questioned the elder adorned 
with white angelic hair, who was pointing this tree out to him, and said: ‘T 
beseech you, venerable elder, what is this strong and lofty tree whose 
branches spreading out far and wide seem to support so many countless 
cones?” The elder answered him: ‘This tree which you see, Abbot Dunstan, 
represents the site of this island; moreover, the great cone which rises on the 
pinnacle of this tree represents your monk Ethelwold who serves Christ 
devoutly in this monastery. Now the other cones with which these branches 
appear laden represent the multitude of monks who are to be instructed by 
his learning and who are to be gathered together in this area from all regions 
for the service of Almighty God. Under his leadership they will reach the 
glory of the Kingdom of Heaven and the fellowship of the blessed spirits who 
reign with Christ.” Having received this reply, the holy man awoke and 
reflected silently upon the vision, and afterwards made it known to the 
faithful by a true account. The report of the vision, spreading with the passage 
of time, became known to many and at length came also to my humble notice. 


“And it was also no less fitting,” continues Wulfstan, “that another dream 
be fulfilled which Ethelwold, the holy man of God, once related to me 
concerning himself, saying: ‘I thought that I was standing by the sea shore 
where it seemed to me that there appeared a certain great ship, in which there 
was contained a plentiful number of fish, especially eels, heaped up from the 
bottom to the top. And when I silently considered the meaning of this vision 
which I saw, I suddenly heard a voice calling me by my own name, and 
saying to me: “Ethelwold, Ethelwold, this command has been sent to you by 
God from heaven: Call forth those fish, with which the ship that you perceive 
is filled, and bring it about by your prayers that they may be men, just as they 
were before.” Thereupon, complying with this command I stood before them 
to pray and overcome with a shower of tears, I said sighing: “Lord Jesus, for 
Whom nothing is impossible, look favourably upon these souls deceived by 
diabolical trickery, who have been alienated from the slimy mud of this 
world. I beseech Thee, Good Jesus, do not allow the enemy of the human race 
to glory in his triumph over them, but grant that, through the almighty power 
of Thy Name, they may be restored to life, so that, escaping the sleep of 
eternal death, they may acknowledge Thee as the true and only Saviour of the 
world, and thereafter, always fleeing towards the peaceful gate of salvation, 
may be rescued from all dangers of the world and remain secure under Thy 
governance. For it is Thine, O Christ, to make the dead live, and to restore to 
its former glory Thine own image which Thou hast created. Thou camest into 
this world to save sinners and having suffered the dreadful punishment of 
death on the Cross, Thou didst deign to pour forth Thy precious Blood for the 
salvation of us all.” When I uttered these and similar words of prayer with a 
remorseful heart and spirit of humility, behold the fish which I had seen 
before covered in the filthy mud and in the waters of misery, I suddenly saw 
made into men and revived from death. There arose from the ship and 
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proceeded hastily to land a great multitude of men, many of whom I had 
known personally. One man among them who fell behind was transformed 
again into an eel. Without doubt he was that Athelstan, who had long ago 
been ordained priest with me, and whom thereafter I had been unable to 
rouse by any means or to bring it about that he might become a man. Indeed, 
all the others with one accord raised their voices to heaven, clapping their 
hands and offering thanks to Almighty God because through His ineffable 
mercy and my insignificant coming, they were worthy to be recalled from 
death to life and to be restored to human reasoning which they had lost. But I, 
rejoicing in God and wishing them joy, awoke, and thus I recall this vision for 
you, my children, so that with the labour of good works you may persevere in 
the holy purpose; whereby, through the grace of God, you are able to be 
counted in the number of those who have been entrusted to me, although I 
am unworthy, so that they may be freed from the unclean abyss of this world 
and be saved in eternal blessedness without end.” 


Abbot of Abingdon 


After some time, the saint wished to go overseas to Cluny to learn more 
about the monastic life. However, the Dowager-Queen Elgiva, King Edred’s 
mother, was against this (Ethelwold later sent the monk Osgar to Fleury 
instead of himself); and she persuaded here son to give Ethelwold the derelict 
monastery at Abingdon, together with a large area of land to support it. And 
so, with St. Dunstan’s blessing, the saint went to Abingdon, and set about 
rebuilding the monastery. He was ordained as abbot at the king’s request. 


“Under Aethelwold,” writes Andrew Prescott, “Abingdon grew into a 
‘glorious minster’. One of his first actions was to establish a school, and the 
future King Edgar studied there. Aethelwold’s reputation for sanctity and 
strict observance attracted men from all over the country to follow the 
monastic life at Abingdon. He established contact with reformers on the 
Continent, and sought to ensure that observance at Abingdon was in line with 
the most up-to-date Continental practice. Monks from the reformed 
monasteries at Fleury and Corbie came to Abingdon to instruct their English 
counterparts in the forms of chanting. The monastery’s endowments were 
substantially increased, particularly by gifts of royal land. A magnificent new 
church was built, furnished in the most sumptuous fashion. A twelfth-century 
description of the church states that ‘the chancel was round, the church itself 
was also round, having twice the length of the chancel. The tower also was 
found.’ It has been suggested that this means that the church was an aisled 
rotunda, recalling the royal symbolism of the palatine chapel at Aachen. 
Aethelwold himself is said to have built the altar table, which was made of 
gold and silver, decorated with the sculpted figures of the twelve apostles. It 
cost the enormous sum of three hundred pounds. Also attributed to 
Aethelwold was a gold-plated wheel which supported twelve lamps and 
from which were suspended little bells. Other treasures of the church 
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included three crosses of gold and silver, each four feet in length, and texts to 
adorn the church made of silver and precious stones. Most of these treasures 
were destroyed or dispersed after the Norman Conquest [in 1066]...” 


Once, as Abbot Aelfric relates, “the king came to the monastery to plan 
himself the structure of the buildings, and he measured out all the 
foundations of the monastery with his own hand, exactly as he had 
determined to erect the walls. Then the abbot invited him to dine in the 
refectory with his men. The king agreed immediately; and since there were 
several Northumbrians with him at the time, they all came with the king to 
the feast. The king was merry, and ordered mead to be supplied in abundance 
to the guests, having closed the doors so that no one could hurry away and 
leave the drinking at the royal banquet. The whole day the servers drew drink 
for the revellers in full measure, and yet a span’s depth remained until the 
Northumbrians were swinishly drunk and withdrew in the evening.” 


Once a brother named Elfstan (the future Bishop Elfstan I of Ramsbury, 
who was martyred by the Danes in 1016) was ordered by the saint to provide 
food for the builders of the monastery. He very zealously prepared meat 
every day for the workmen, and personally served them, kindling the fire, 
fetching water and cleaning the vessels, while the abbot thought that he did 
all this with the help of a servant. One day, while the abbot was wandering 
around the monastery as was his custom, he was Elfstan standing by a boiling 
cauldron, preparing food for the workmen. Then, entering the kitchen, he saw 
all the vessels spotless and the floor swept. Going up to Elfstan, he said 
joyfully: “My brother, you have robbed me of this obedience which you 
practise without my knowledge. But if you are as much of a soldier of Christ 
as you seem, put your hand in the boiling water and draw out a bit of food for 
me from the bottom.’ Without hesitating, Elfstan put his hand to the bottom 
of the cauldron and drew out a hot morsel, feeling no heat from the boiling 
water. When the saint saw this, he ordered Elfstan to put down the food and 
reveal the miracle to no one. 


Another time, the saint was working on the building when a huge post fell 
on him and threw him into a pit, breaking nearly all his ribs on one side. If the 
pit had not received him, he would have been completely crushed. However, 
with the help of God he recovered. 


Bishop of Winchester 
On November 29, 963, before the building at Abingdon was completed, 
Ethelwold was consecrated Bishop of Winchester by St. Dunstan at the king’s 


request. 


On arriving at his see, Ethelwold found the Old Minster occupied by 
secular clergy, who, as Wulfstan writes, “were involved in wicked and 
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scandalous behaviour, victims of pride, insolence and riotous living to sucha 
degree that some of them did not think fit to celebrate the Divine Liturgy in 
due order. They married wives illicitly, divorced them, and took others; they 
were constantly given to gourmandising and drunkenness.’ With King 
Edgar’s permission, he expelled these clerics, and replaced them with monks 
from Abingdon. “Now it happened,” writes Abbot Aelfric, “that while the 
monks who had come from Abingdon were standing at the entrance to the 
church, the clerics inside were finishing the Divine Liturgy and singing the 
communion hymn: ‘Serve ye the Lord with fear, and rejoice in Him with 
trembling. Lay hold of instruction, lest at any time the Lord be angry, and ye 
perish from the righteous way.’ As if they were saying: “We could not serve 
God, nor observe His discipline; you at least act so that you not perish like 
us.” And the monks, hearing the singing, said to each other: “Why are we 
waiting outside? Look, we are exhorted to enter.’”” 


St. Ethelwold also came, together with a thegn of King Edgar’s called 
Wulfstan of Dalham. Wulfstan gave the clerics the royal ultimatum: either 
give place to the monks or become monks yourselves. The clerics, no lovers of 
the monastic life, decided to leave, although three of them, Edsige, Wulfsige 
and Wilstan, later accepted the monastic tonsure. 


“Such ruthless action,” writes Prescott, “in pursuit of introducing new 
standards of religious life earned Aethelwold enemies, and there was 
afterwards at least one attempt to murder him. According to Wulfstan, the 
expelled canons plotted to poison Aethelwold and recover their old places. 
They poisoned Aethelwold while he was entertaining guests in his own hall. 
He managed to stagger to his bed, but became completely paralysed. 
[However,]... by bringing to mind declarations of Christ, such as that ‘if 
believers drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them’, Aethelwold found 
that the pain and paralysis caused by the poison gradually disappeared. He 
returned to the hall showing no signs of his terrible experience. The canons, 
recognising that they could not defeat Aethelwold, fled.” 


However, they had not yet given up the fight. They appealed to the king, 
who in turn referred the matter to St. Dunstan, who then asked the king to 
convene a Council in Winchester. This took place in about the year 970 in the 
presence of the king and queen, nobles and clergy. The final decision was 
announced by St. Dunstan: “This Old Minster was founded as a habitation for 
monks. Let those who benefit from its revenues live henceforth as true 
monks.’ It is said that during the Council, when the possibility of restoring the 
secular clergy to the Old Minster was being discussed, a cross spoke from the 
wall: ‘Far be it from you! You have done well; to change again would be 
wrong.’ Besides this, the Council decided on the establishment of a slightly 
modified form of the Rule of St. Benedict, the Regularis Concordia (Agreement 
of the Rules), for all the monastics of England. Up to that time, there had been 
different versions of the rule in different parts of the country. But now a 
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single Rule was agreed on to ensure that “all be of one mind as regards 
monastic usage... lest differing ways of observing the customs of one rule and 
one country should bring their holy conversation into disrepute’. The monks 
were to be under the patronage of the king, and the nuns - of the queen. 


King Edgar supported Ethelwold’s reforms in Winchester, not only in the 
Old Minster, but also in the New Minster, as well as in the women’s 
Nunnaminster. “The three abbeys,” writes Eleanor Duckett, “stood on 
adjoining lands, the New Minster a little to the north of the Old, and the 
Nuns’ Minster a little on the east. Trouble was constant among them. They 
were jealous of possessions; they disputed the lines of their boundaries; they 
declared respectively that they could not sing their office in the proper 
manner because of the noise of chanting from their monastic neighbours. 
King Edgar at Aethelwold’s petition issued an order for an exact division 
among them and even tore down the houses of private citizens nearby in 
order that space might be given for the monks of Winchester “for living more 
peacefully in God’s service, removed from the clamour of townspeople’. Such 
action was hard for the townspeople, yet Aethelwold in the end also did them 
untold good. With extraordinary imagination and practical skill he made his 
engineers and their workmen conduct a sorely needed supply of water by 
channels through the streets of Winchester to cloisters and to private homes 
alike.” 


The influence of the holy bishop extended far beyond the bounds of the see 
of Winchester. Through his efforts, and with the help of King Edgar, three 
great monasteries of Eastern England, Peterborough, Ely and Thorney were 
revived; he placed his monk Godeman as abbot in Thorney. Land was bought 
and cleared, abbots of stricter discipline imported, and the veneration of 
forgotten local saints revived. 


Duckett has described the refounding of Thorney thus: “This ‘Isle of 
Thorns’ in the midst of the waters of the great marsh had once been, it was 
said, the home of three hermits, Tancred and Torhtred, and their sister, Tova, 
who settled to her prayer a little distance from them, in the heart of the 
thickets. They were following, we may think, in the line of a few adventurers 
in religion who had come in the seventh century from Medeshamstede 
[Peterborough], having gained permission from their abbot, Saxulf, to retreat 
into this deeper solitude. In the time of these brothers and their sister the 
Danes arrived to destroy. The tradition of Aethelwold relates that he bought 
the ruins the Danes had left from their owner, Aethelflaed [Ethelfleda], that 
he installed some monks - and the number is given as twelve - and built for 
them in 972-3 an abbey with its church, dedicating the altar at the east end to 
our Lady, the west end to Saint Peter, and a chapel in the north transept to 
Saint Benedict. This account points to an altar at either end, after Carolingian 
fashion.” 
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To Ely, which Edgar and Ethelwold refounded as a monastery for men, 
another Abingdon monk Brihtnoth, was brought as abbot. Ely was the home 
of the incorrupt body of St. Etheldreda. However, not content with having the 
relics of St. Etheldreda and her holy sisters Sexburga and Ermenhilda, 
Brihtnoth also desired the relics of the fourth sister, the hermitess St. 
Withburga. So, after fasting and prayer, he and some of his monks travelled to 
the little monastery of East Dereham in Norfolk, where St. Withburga had 
struggled. Then he carried off the holy relics, to the displeasure of the monks 
and citizens of Dereham. 


St. Ethelwold probably also helped in the reform of monasteries at Milton 
(Dorset), St. Neot’s (Cambridgeshire) and Chertsey (Surrey). 


But he never allowed church-building to get in the way of almsgiving. 
Thus during a famine he ordered the treasures of the Church to be broken 
down to make money for the poor, saying: “What is lifeless metal compared 
with bodies and souls created and redeemed by God?” 


The saint was a great patron of the arts. He built, according to David Hugh 
Farmer, “the most powerful organ of its time in England. It was played by 
two monks and had 400 pipes and 36 bellows... Even more important was the 
appearance in St. Ethelwold’s monasteries of the new influential Winchester 
style of illumination, which soon surpassed in excellence the products of the 
many scriptoria of continental monasteries. His school of vernacular writing 
at Winchester, of which Aelfric is the most famous example, was the most 
important of its time; its accurate translations, linguistically significant, were 
designed to meet the needs of bishops and clergy who were not themselves 
monks. In music Ethelwold’s Winchester had the distinction of producing the 
first English polyphony in the Winchester Troper.” 


The most famous of the works of his school of illumination was The 
Benedictional of St. Aethelwold, which exists to this day. At the beginning of the 
book, the writer, Godeman, calls his master “Boanerges”, “son of thunder”. 
And he could indeed be very strict to the disobedient. But to the gentle and 
humble, says Abbot Aelfric, he was “gentler than a dove... He was a father of 
the monks and nuns, a comforter of widows and a restorer of the poor, a 
defender of churches, a corrector of those going astray, for he performed more 


by his work than we can relate in words.” 


“He was often afflicted with illness in his bowels and legs, spending 
sleepless nights from pain, and nevertheless going about by day as if well, 
though pale. Yet he did not indulge in the flesh of animals and birds except 
once every three months, when forced by great infirmity - and this, moreover, 
he did at the command of Archbishop Dunstan - and again during the 
sickness from which he died. It was always a pleasure to him to teach young 
men and boys, and to explain books to them in English, and with kindly 
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exhortations to encourage them to better things. From this it came about that 
several of his pupils were made abbots and bishops in the English people. 


“It happened once that his clerk, who had been appointed to carry his 
ampulla took less oil than was required, and even this he lost on the way. 
When the bishop came to their destination, and wished to have the chrism, he 
had none. Very troubled, the clerk then retraced the road he had come, and 
discovered the ampulla, which before had not been half full, lying full of oil. 


“A monk serving him, Edwin by name, stole the purse of a guest, by the 
instigation of the devil. The bishop spoke to the whole congregation in 
chapter about this matter, saying that if anyone had taken it he should return 
it with his blessing, or throw it down in a place where it could be found. 
When three days had passed without the money being discovered, the bishop 
spoke again to all the brethren, saying: ‘Our thief would not return the stolen 
goods with our blessing, as we ordered; let him now return it with our curse; 
and let him be bound, not only in soul, but also in body, by our authority.’ 
What more need be said? The brethren said ‘Amen’, and, behold, the thief 
sitting there was bound wretchedly with his arms stuck to him beneath his 
cope, and remained thus bound until the third hour, pondering what he 
ought to do. Yet he had the power to move all his limbs except his arms, 
which the bishop had rendered useless by the power conferred on him by 
God. However, the wretched man arose thus bound, and going after the 
bishop, was constrained to confess that he had the thing secretly, saying 
nothing about his binding. Then the bishop said to him gently, as was his 
habit: “At least you have done well in confessing your crime now, although 
late; have then our blessing.’ And immediately his arms were loosed without 
the bishop knowing. But he went away gladdened by this and told everything 
about his binding and his release to a certain brother, Wulfgar by name, who 
advised that this should rather be kept hidden in silence. 


“When the bishop wished to restore the old church with great effort, and 
ordered the brethren frequently to work alongside the workmen, it happened 
one day that while the monks were standing with the masons on the top of 
the roof of the church a monk named Goda fell from the top to the bottom. 
And immediately he touched the ground he got up without having suffered 
any injury from such a fall, and mounted to the work where he had stood 
before and seizing a trowel completed what he had begun. To whom 
therefore ought this miracle to be ascribed unless to him by whose order he 
went out to this work. 


“Also a certain monk, Theodoric by name, went to the bishop in the 
nocturnal interval wishing to inform him by signs about a certain necessary 
matter, and discovered him reading with a candle, and sharpening his aged 
eyes by unremittingly blinking his eyelids; and he stood a long time 
marvelling at how diligently he kept his eyes fixed to the page. Then the 
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bishop rose from his reading and that brother took the candle and began to 
read, trying to sharpen his sound eyes to the reading as diligently as the 
bishop had done his failing eyes. But that temerity did not go unpunished, for 
the following night, when he had given himself to sleep, there appeared to 
him someone of unknown countenance, saying to him with terrible 
threatening: ‘How dared you reproach the bishop in his reading last night?’ 
And, saying this, he struck him a blow in the eyes with his finger, and there 
immediately followed a violent pain in the eyes which afflicted him greatly 
for many days, until he obliterated by amends the fault which he had 
needlessly committed against the holy man. 


“Again, it happened that when the bishop was reading he fell asleep from 
too many vigils, and the burning candle fell on the page and continued to 
burn on the leaf until a brother arrived and took the flaming candle from the 
book, and saw the glowing pieces of the candle lying on many lines inside, 
and when he blew them out he found the page undamaged...” 


The dedication, in 980, of the reconstructed Old Minster, was the occasion 
for a reconciliation between Saints Dunstan and Ethelwold and the other 
monastic reformers, on the one side, and the leaders of the anti-monastic 
reaction of the reign of King Edward, on the other. Thus Wulfstan writes that 
“it was dedicated solemnly and with great glory by nine bishops, of whom 
the first and most important, Dustan the Archbishop, and Ethelwold himself, 
the holy bishop, took precedence. From the 20 day of October in the 
presence of King Ethelred and in the assembly of almost all the earls, abbots, 
aldermen and foremost nobles of the entire English nation, they celebrated for 
two days that same dedication with universal joy. Thereafter, his heavenly 
piety brought so much esteem to the holy bishop that those men, 
distinguished by secular power, princes, dukes, mighty lords, and judges, and 
all who until now were opposed to him and seemed to stand in the way of 
God, were suddenly changed as if from wolves into sheep and venerated him 
with wonderful affection. Bending their necks to their knees and kissing his 
right hand, they commended themselves in all things to the prayers of the 
man of God.” 


Repose and Miracles 


Now the time came for St. Ethelwold to depart from this earthly life. 
Having arrived in a village called Beddington, some sixty miles from 
Winchester, he fell severely ill, and received the sacraments of Holy Unction 
and the Body and Blood of the Lord, Then, having said farewell to his 
spiritual children and blessed them, he reposed on August 1, 984. 


And “those who were there,” writes Wulfstan, “have testified to me that 


the dead body of the holy man was altered by a sudden change: it was 
covered with a milky-white radiance and was made beautiful with a rose- 
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coloured glow. Thus, in a certain way, the countenance of a boy seven years 
old seemed to manifest itself, and then on this countenance a kind of glory of 
the resurrection appeared through the manifestation of his changed body.” 


An enormous multitude from all classes of society came from the 
neighbouring villages and towns to say farewell to their beloved pastor. And 
when, on the following day, the funeral bier, surrounded by the Gospels, 
crosses and lighted candles, and accompanied by the chanting of psalms and 
hymns, entered Winchester, the whole city came out to meet the procession. 
The body of the saint was brought to his own Episcopal chair in the cathedral 
church of SS. Peter and Paul, where a vigil service and Divine Liturgy were 
celebrated; after which, writes Wulfstan, “he was buried in the crypt on the 
south side of the holy altar, where long ago it was shown to him from on high 
that he must rest, as he himself told me.” 


“Twelve years after the saint’s repose,” continues Wulfstan, “it pleased 
God that Ethelwold should be revealed by heavenly signs and his bones taken 
up from the enclosure of the tomb so that the light which lay hidden under a 
bushel might be placed on a lampstand to shine for all those who are in the 
house of god. For there is a certain small city bustling with commerce that is 
usually called Wallingford, in which there lived a certain energetic man 
whose name was Elfhelm. Having lost his sight by accident, he patiently 
endured blindness for many years. The holy Bishop Ethelwold appeared to 
this man in his sleep at early dawn and urged him to go quickly to Winchester 
and to approach his tomb in order to receive the grace of sight, saying: 
‘Therefore I visit you, lying in your bed, and I foretell the things that will 
happen to you so that by the sign of your cure it will be clear that I should be 
raised up from the tomb in which I lie.” When he had heard this and had 
recognized the voice of the one who was speaking to him, he thanked the 
holy father because he deigned to visit him. And because Elfhelm was 
completely ignorant of where Ethelwold was buried, he diligently inquired 
how he would be able to recognize his tomb and approach it. The man of God 
immediately revealed to him the name of his former pupil and monk whom 
the blind man until now did not know, and said to him: ‘When you arrive in 
haste at Winchester and enter the church of the old monastery, summon a 
certain monk, Wulfstan, surnamed the Precentor. When he hears from your 
mouth the words of my message, he will then without hesitation lead you to 
my tomb and there you will receive your sight.’ What more is there to tell? 
Believing the words and promises of the holy bishop, that man went quickly 
to Winchester, entered the church, and summoned the aforesaid brother and 
asked him to grant the request of the holy father and tell him and all present 
the details of the vision. For it was the evening on which the birth of the most 
holy Mother of God and ever-virgin Mary is celebrated solemnly and most 
fittingly throughout the world. In truth, that brother was astonished and, 
wavering between hope and fear, he humbly submitted to the commands of 
the holy bishop with obedient steps and led the blind man to the chamber of 
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the tomb. The blind man stayed there through the night in prayer, and when 
morning came, no longer needing a guide, he returned homewards with joy, 
having his sight and blessing the Lord with heart and soul. 


“This revelation, which had been confirmed by so clear a miracle, was 
made known far and wide. Thereafter, the servant of Christ appeared clearly 
to the same brother Wulfstan and to many others in visions by night. Through 
these and other signs, he revealed himself to them because it was in 
accordance with the Divine will that he be transferred from his tomb and 
worthily placed in the church. Therefore, the venerable Bishop Alphege [the 
future hieromartyr archbishop of Canterbury], Ethelwold’s successor, 
privately studying these matters with keen understanding, rendered humble 
thanks with a fervent heart to Christ the Almighty because in his own time, 
He deigned to glorify His saint through His heavenly signs. Without delay, he 
honourably transferred the remains of the holy Bishop Ethelwold on 
Septembe 11'" and placed them in the choir of the church. There they have 
been held in great veneration until the present day and there heavenly 
miracles have been performed even while we behold them. From these I have 
briefly related two as an indication of his power. 


“At that time, there was in the city of Winchester a certain little girl, the 
daughter of one Ethelworth, who was exceedingly ill and who was tormented 
almost to death. Led by her mother to the tomb of the man of God, the child 
went to sleep for a little while and immediately on awakening she rose sound 
in body, and returned home rejoicing with her mother. 


“And likewise a certain little boy, son of one Elfsinus, a quiet and modest 
man, had been deprived of his sight in his infancy and was brought in his 
mother’s arms to the tomb of the venerable father Ethelwold. It is wonderful 
to say that the affliction of his blindness thereupon disappeared, and the 
brightness of light coming forth opened the boy’s eyes. All the people rejoiced 
and in complete devotion gave thanks to Christ. 


“Nor must it be passed over in silence that the aforementioned successor of 
the saint, Bishop Alphege, had ordered a certain thief to be flogged with 
whips on account of his many offences and to be sent to the stocks to suffer 
severe punishment. And when the condemned one had for some time lain 
thus in torment, on a certain night the holy bishop of God, Ethelwold, came to 
him in a vision and said to him: ‘Wretched one, why do you lie thus stretched 
out in the stocks for so long a time?’ But he recognized the holy man whom he 
had often seen in his mortal life, and replied: “My lord, I endure a fitting 
punishment and am tormented thus by the just sentence of the bishop, 
because I have often been caught stealing and have not ceased from this, but 
again and again I have repeated the crimes which I committed.” Then the saint 
said: ‘Stop even now, wretched one, stop thieving and be released from the 
bonds of these fetters.’ The wretched man, liberated, immediately arose and 
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departing he went away and fell down before the feet of Bishop Alphege. He 
told him in order what had happened to him, and for the sake of the honour 
of so great a father, the bishop allowed him to leave unharmed. Therefore it is 
certain that this saint, joined to eternal life, is able, by virtue of his merits, to 
free us from the bonds of our sins and to lead us to the Kingdom of heaven. 
For while he was still in the body, the power of binding and setting free had 
been granted to him from heaven by the gift of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


St. Ethelwold is commemorated on August 1 and September 10. 


Holy Father Ethelwold, pray to God for us! 


(Gources: Abbot Aelfric, Vita Ethelwoldi, in Dorothy Whitelock, English 
Historical Documents, London: Eyre & Spottiswood, 1955; Denis Brearley and 
Marianne Goodfellow, “Wulfstan’s Life of Saint Ethelwold: A Translation 
with Notes,” Revue de l'Universite d’Ottawa/University of Ottawa Quarterly, vol. 
52, no. 3, pp. 397-407; Osbert, Vita Dunstani, in W. Stubbs, Memorials of St. 
Dunstan, Rolls series, 1874, p. 113; The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 1016; Eleanor 
Duckett, Saint Dunstan of Canterbury, London: Collins, 1955; David Farmer, 
The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 140-142; 
Andrew Prescott, The Benedictional of St. Aethelwold, London: The British 
Library, 2002, pp. 2-8) 
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59. SAINT ETHILWALD, HERMIT OF FARNE 


Our holy Father Ethilwald was a monk and priest of Ripon monastery, 
who succeeded the great St. Cuthbert in the Inner Farne hermitage in 687. The 
future Abbot Guthfrid of Lindisfarne relates the following miracle worked by 
him: 


"I came to the island of Farne, with two others of the brethren, to speak 
with the most reverend father, Ethilwald. Having been refreshed with his 
discourse, and taken his blessing, as we were returning home, suddenly, 
when we were caught in the midst of the sea, the fair weather which was 
wafting over us was checked, and there ensued so great and dismal a tempest, 
that neither the sails nor oars were of any use to us, nor had we anything to 
expect but death. After long struggling with the wind and waves to no effect, 
we looked behind us to see whether it was practicable at least to recover the 
island from whence we came, but we found ourselves on all sides so 
enveloped by the storm, that there was no hope of escaping. But looking out 
as far as we could see, we observed, on the island of Farne, Father Ethilwald, 
beloved of God, come out of his cavern to watch our course; for, hearing the 
noise of the storm and raging sea, he was come out to see what would become 
of us. When he beheld us in distress and despair, he bowed his knees to the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, in prayer for our life and safety; upon which 
the swelling sea was calmed, so that the storm ceased on all sides, and a fair 
wind attended us to the very shore. When we had landed, and had dragged 
upon the shore the small vessel that brought us, the storm, which had ceased 
a short time for our sake, immediately returned, and raged continally during 
the whole day; so that it plainly appeared that the brief cessation of the storm 
had been granted from Heaven at the request of the man of God, in order that 
we might escape." 


St. Ethilwald died on March 23, 699, and his name was immediately 
inscribed in the Calendar of Willibrord under April 21. He was buried in 
Lindisfarne next to the holy bishops, and shared their wanderings in the 
coming years. Florence of Worcester reported many miracles due to his 
intercession. 


(Sources: Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People, V, 1; David Farmer, 
The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 142) 
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60. SAINT FELIX, BISHOP OF DUNWICH 


Our holy Father Felix was born and educated in Burgundy, France. He 
came to St. Honorius, archbishop of Canterbury, and offered his services in 
the building up of the English Church. In 630, when King Sigebert returned 
from exile in France to rule the East Angles in the place of his apostate father 
Redwald, St. Honorius consecrated Felix to the episcopate and sent him to 
evangelize the people of East Anglia. 


Making Dunwich the centre of his see, St. Felix established a school on the 
French model with teachers from Canterbury. He baptized King Anna of the 
East Angles and the whole of his holy family. He founded churches at 
Reedham, Loddon, Babingley and Shernborne, and a monastery at Soham; 
and the modern port of Felixstowe marks the place where, according to 
tradition, he made his first landing in East Anglia. He is also associated with 
the first church built at Ely. After a very fruitful life as a missionary bishop, St. 
Felix died on March 8, 647 and was buried at Soham, from where his relics 
were translated to Ramsey Abbey. 


St. Felix is commemorated on March 8. 
Holy Father Felix, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: The Venerable Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People, I, 15, 
III, 18-20; Liber Eliensis, 6; Fr. Andrew Phillips, Orthodox Christianity and the 


English Tradition, English Orthodox Trust, 1995, chapter 80; David Farmer, The 
Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 147-48) 
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61. SAINT FERGUS, BISHOP OF GLAMIS 


St. Fergus was a bishop in Ireland for many years, being called “the Pict” in 
his own country. Then he went to Western Scotland, where he settled near 
Strogeth and founded three churches. From there he went to Caithness, 
where, according to The Aberdeen Breviary, “he occupied himself in converting 
the barbarous people”. Then he went to Lungley in Buchan, where he built a 
church, and thence to Glamis, where he built another church. St. Fergus was 
very likely the Scottish bishop of the same name who signed the acts of a 
Council convened by Pope Gregory II in Rome in 721. He died early in the 
eighth century (November 18 or 27). 


After some time the abbot of Scone placed his relics in marble and carried 
off his head to his monastery, where many miracles were performed (his arm 
was preserved at Aberdeen). A woman with a tumour on her head was 
restored to health. Again, at Lungley, some sick people keeping vigil in the 
church saw a reverend figure in bishop’s vestments preparing to perform the 
Divine Mysteries, who quickly disappeared. On another occasion his staff was 
thrown into the waves and caused a storm to cease. 


St. Fergus is commemorated on November 27. 
Holy Father Fergus, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: Alexander Forbes, Calendars of Scottish Saints, Edinburgh: 


Edmonston & Douglas, 1872, pp. 336-338; David Farmer, The Oxford 
Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 27) 
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62. SAINTS FINAN, EDBERT, EDFRITH AND ETHILWALD 
BISHOPS OF LINDISFARNE 


Our holy Father Finan was an Irishman trained on Iona who succeeded St. 
Aidan as bishop of Lindisfarne in 651. A zealous and learned bishop, he 
worked closely with King Oswy of Northumbria and sponsored the 
important missions to Mercia and Essex. He reposed in 661. 


Our holy Father Edbert became bishop of Lindisfarne in 688. A very 
learned and generous man, he gave a tenth of his livestock, grain, fruit and 
clothing to the poor every year. Every year, like his predecessor, he would 
retire for the whole of Great Lent to the island of Farne in the North Sea. 
During Lent in the year 698, he told the monks to uncover the relics of St. 
Cuthbert, which were found to be completely incorrupt. Then they brought 
some of the garments that had clothed the holy body to St. Edbert in Farne, 
and he, kissing them, said: 


"Let the body be put into new garments in place of those you have brought, 
and so lay it into the coffin you have provided. For I am certain that the place 
will not long remain empty, having been sanctified with so many miracles of 
heavenly grace. And how happy is he to whom our Lord, the Author and 
Giver of all bliss, shall grant the privilege of lying in the same." 


Having said this and much more with many tears and great humility, the 
bishop told the brothers to depart and do as he had commanded them. And 
when they had dressed the body in new garments, and laid it in a new coffin, 
they placed it on the pavement of the sanctuary. Soon after, Bishop Edbert fell 
ill, and on May 6, 698 he departed to the Lord. And they laid his body in the 
grave of St. Cuthbert, placing over it the coffin containing the incorrupt relics 
of that saint. And many miracles testified to the holiness of both saints. In 875 
his relics were carried with those of St. Cuthbert through Northumbria until 
they found rest in Durham in 995. 


St. Edbert was succeeded as bishop by St. Edfrith, who had studied in 
Ireland and was an accomplished scribe, artist and calligrapher. It is probably 
he who wrote the famous Northumbrian Gospels, which are now in the 
British Museum, in honour of St. Cuthbert. To him was dedicated the 
Anonymous life of St. Cuthbert, and he it was who invited the Venerable 
Bede to write his life of the same saint. He restored from the foundations the 
oratory in which St. Cuthbert had struggled on Farne. He died in 721 and was 
buried near St. Cuthbert's tomb. His relics, too, were taken round 
Northumbria together with those of St. Cuthbert and laid to rest in Durham in 
995. In 1104 his relics were translated with St. Cuthbert's into the new 
cathedral in Durham. 
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St. Edfrith was succeeded by St. Ethilwald, a Northumbrian who became a 
monk, and later prior and abbot, at Melrose. He was a disciple of St. Cuthbert. 
He caused a stone cross to be made, the top of which was broken off by the 
pagans when they destroyed the church at Lindisfarne. However, the top was 
reunited to the rest of the cross with lead, and was later always carried about 
together with the bodies of St. Cuthbert and his successors, "and honourably 
regarded by the people of Northumbria out of regard to these two holy men" 
(Simeon of Durham). St. Ethilwald reposed in 740. In the tenth century his 
relics were translated to Westminster by King Edgar. 


St. Finan is commemorated on February 17, St. Edbert on May 6, and St. 
Ethilwald on February 12 and April 21. 


Holy Fathers Finan, Edbert, Edfrith and Ethilwald, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: The Venerable Bede, Ecclesiastical History, Life of St. Cuthbert; Simeon 


of Durham, History of the Church of Durham; David Farmer, The Oxford 
Dictionary of Saints, Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 117, 119, 142, 150) 
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63. SAINT FRIDESWIDE, ABBESS OF OXFORD 


St. Frideswide was the daughter of Under-King Didanus of Oxford and his 
wife Safrida. With her parents' consent she was given into the charge of a 
Winchester nun, Algiva, who brought her up in the true faith; and when she 
came of age she was tonsured. However, a certain prince named Algar fell in 
love with her and wanted to take her, by force if necessary. Frideswide 
decided to flee from him, and entered Oxford one stormy night with Algar in 
hot pursuit. But at the prayers of the holy virgin, he was stopped in a 
miraculous way: at the gates of the city he and his companions were suddenly 
blinded. On repenting, however, and sending messengers to Frideswide, he 
was restored to full health. For several centuries thereafter, until the reign of 
Henry III, English kings carefully avoided Oxford for fear of suffering the 
same punishment. 


According to another source, it was the messengers of Algar who were 
blinded and then healed. But Algar himself was not deterred by this miracle, 
attributing it to black magic. So that night, while Frideswide was praying in 
solitude, an angel appeared to her and assured her that the Lord would help 
her to preserve her virginity and that Algar would be blinded forever. Then, 
following the angel's instructions, she went with two nuns to the river 
Thames, where a youth dressed in white with a splendidly shining face took 
them in a boat to Bampton (according to another source the journey was 
along the Isis to Abingdon). They then took refuge in a swineherd's hut in the 
woods. Meanwhile, Algar was trying by entreaties and bribes to force the 
inhabitants of Oxford to reveal Frideswide's hiding-place. When they swore 
that they did not know, he swore to destroy the city. But as he approached the 
north gate he was suddenly struck blind. 


The holy virgin spent about three years in her refuge in the woods, in 
prayer and great abstinence. Once a girl was healed of blindness by applying 
some water in which St. Frideswide had washed her hands to her own eyes. 
At length, in about the year 727, she returned to Oxford and spent the rest of 
her days in a monastery which she had founded. She also constructed a 
church at Thornbury where she would go for the sake of solitude. And at 
Binsey a fountain miraculously sprang up at her prayers. 


Once a young man who was cutting wood on Sunday found that he could 
not remove his fingers from the haft of his axe, and cried out in terrible pain. 
Frideswide was called and loosed him by her prayers. On another occasion 
she cast a demon out of a fisherman. Again, she was once returning to Oxford 
when a horribly deformed leper approached her in the midst of a large crowd 
and shouted: "O virgin Frideswide, I adjure you by Almighty God that you 
give me a kiss in the name of Jesus Christ, His Only Begotten Son". The virgin 
approached him, made the sign of the Cross over him, and kissed him. 
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Immediately his leprosy fell away and his skin became like that of young 
child. 


St. Frideswide reposed on October 19, 735, an angel having announced to 
her the day of her death. At the moment of her death she saw Saints Catherine 
and Cecilia, for whom she had a particular veneration, approaching her. "I ask 
only for pardon, my Lord, only pardon," she said, and died. Suddenly a 
heavenly light lit up the house and a wonderful fragrance filled the whole 
city. 


In 1004 St. Frideswide's monastery was burned to the ground by the Danes. 
At this time a certain priest was seen taking some ornaments out of the 
church of St. Frideswide, and was publicly accused of sacrilege. It was 
decided that he should first attend the Divine Liturgy and then give proof of 
his innocence. And so he stood fearlessly in front of the tomb of the holy 
virgin until the reading of the Holy Gospel. But at that point he leapt up and 
said: "I confess, O lady, I confess," and immediately fell as if lifeless. At length 
he recovered consciousness and said to the bystanders: "Did you not see this 
holy virgin beating me so cruelly with two bundles of sticks that she forced 
me to confess the theft? I cannot hide it any longer: I confess to sacrilege." 
And then he took off his clothes and showed them the marks of his beatings 
on the chest and stomach and both sides... 


St. Frideswide is commemorated on October 19. 
Holy Mother Frideswide, pray to God for us! 
(Gources: William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum Anglorum, book IV, 178; 


Nova Legenda Anglie, pp. 457-461; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of 
Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 161) 
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64. SAINT FRITHESTAN, BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 


Our holy Father Frithestan was one of seven bishops consecrated in one 
day by Archbishop Plegmund of Canterbury in the year 909. He ruled his see 
until 931. The saint donated a stole of Byzantine iconography to St. 
Cuthbert’s. It was found in St. Cuthbert’s coffin and can still be seen at 
Durham. After his death, it is said, his tomb could not hide his holiness. 


St. Frithestan’s feastday is September 10. 
Holy Father Frithestan, pray to God for us! 
(Gources: William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificam Anglorum, Ul, 75; David 


Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 
162) 
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65. SAINT FURSEY, ABBOT OF BURGH CASTLE 


Our holy Father Fursey (which means “virtue” in Gaelic) was born in 
about 597 in Ireland, on an island in Lough Corrib where the ruins of a church 
dedicated to him still stland. He was raised partly in County Kerry, and 
founded a monastery near Cong, County Galway, where he spent ten years 
preaching. When he was already well-known for his holiness of life, he 
decided to go into voluntary exile for the Lord's sake to avoid the crowds that 
resorted to him. In preparation, he withdrew as a hermit to a remote island off 
the west coast of Ireland. Then, coming to East Anglia with a group of 
missionaries, including his brothers Saints Foillan and Ultan, he was well 
received by King Sigebert and Bishop Felix of Dunwich. 


Then he fell ill, and was granted a vision by God in which he was told to 
continue his ministry of preaching and asceticism, since the end for all is 
certain, but the hour is uncertain. Then he proceeded to build a monastery on 
ground given him by King Sigebert at Burgh Castle, an ancient Roman fort on 
the East Anglian coast. “Inspired by the example of his goodness,” writes the 
Venerable Bede, “and the effectiveness of his teaching, many unbelievers 
were drawn to Christ, and those who already believed were drawn to greater 
love and faith in Him.” Then falling ill again, his soul left his body from 
evening until the next morning. "Being restored to his body at that time," 
writes Bede, "he not only saw the greater joys of the blessed, but also 
extraordinary combats of evil spirits, who by frequent accusations wickedly 
endeavoured to obstruct his journey to heaven; but the angels protecting him, 
all their endeavours were in vain." Fursey saw many other terrible things in 
this vision, and when he was restored to his body bore the mark of the fire of 
hell on his shoulder and jaw. 


Soon after this, Fursey entrusted all the business of the monastery to his 
brother Foillan and the priests Gobban and Dicull (who later founded the 
church at Bosham in Sussex), and went to live for a year as a hermit with 
another brother of his, Ultan. 


King Sigebert had been so impressed by Fursey that he had abandoned the 
throne of the East Angles to his relative Egric and become a monk. However, 
when, in 636, the pagan King Penda invaded the land, the people demanded 
that Sigebert come out of his monastery and lead the resistance. Sigebert 
refused, but the people drew him out against his will and carried him to the 
battlefield to encourage the soldiers; for he had been a notable and brave 
commander. Sigebert, however, would carry nothing in his hand except a 
wand, and in about 644 was killed together with Egric and many of his 
countrymen. However, this was not the end of the mission: Burgh Castle was 
endowed with “finer buildings and gifts” by King Anna, Sigebert’s successor, 
before he also was killed by Penda in 654. 
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In about 644 Fursey decided to go on a pilgrimage to Rome. But he was 
detained in France, where he founded a monastery at Lagny-sur-Marne, near 
Paris. There he was helped in this by the Merovingian king and by 
Erkenwald, mayor of Neustria, who gave him land for the monastery. 


St. Fursey died at Mézerolles on the Somme in about the year 650 (649, 
according to the Annals of Ulster) while on a journey back to England. His 
body was placed temporarily in the porch of a church that Erkenwald was 
building at Péronne until the church could be dedicated. Twenty-seven days 
later, when the church was dedicated, the body was found to be completely 
incorrupt, and so it was reburied near the altar, it was found to be completely 
incorrupt. Four years later, it was again found to be incorrupt, and was 
translated into a special chapel to the east of the altar in a house-shaped 
shrine made by St. Eloi, Bishop of Noyon, an adviser to Queen Bathild. This 
became a popular object of veneration for Irish pilgrims, and was called 
Peronna Scottorum. Many miracles were wrought through the saint's 
intercession both before and after his death, including the raising from the 
dead of the son of the Frankish duke, Haimon. 


The relics of St. Fursey survived until the French revolution, and his head 
reliquary until the Franco-Prussian war of 1870. 


A Celtic prayer of the type known as a lorica, or breast-plate, is attributed 
to St. Fursey: 


The arms of God be around my shoulders, 
The touch of the Holy Spirit upon my head, 
The sign of Christ's cross upon my forehead, 

The sound of the Holy Spirit in my ears, 

The fragrance of the Holy Spirit in my nostrils, 
The vision of heaven’s company in my eyes, 
The conversation of heaven’s company on my lips, 
The work of God’s Church in my hands, 

The service of God and neighbour in my feet, 

A home for God in my heart, 

And to God, the Father of all, my entire being. Amen. 


St. Fursey’s feastday is January 16. 
Holy Father Fursey, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: Bede, Ecclesiastical History, book III, 18, 19; David Farmer, The Oxford 
Dictionary of Saints, 1978; Peter Berresford Ellis, Celt and Saxon, London: 


Constable, 1993, pp. 150-151; Michelle P. Brown, The Life of St. Fursey, Fursey 
Occasional Paper Number 1, 2000) 
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66. SAINT GOVAN, ABBOT OF PEMBROKESHIRE 


Our holy Father Govan (or Gowan or Gobhan or Gobban or Mogopoc) was 
born in Ireland in the Hy Cinnselach clan of County Wexford. His name 
means “smith” in Old Irish, and he is said to have been the brother of St. 
Setna. When he was young he entered the monastery of St. Ailbe, and served 
as a cook. 


Once St. Ailbe wanted to have the correct order of the Divine Liturgy, so he 
sent his disciples Lugich and Cailcenn and Govan to Rome. As the three 
monks were setting off for Rome, they asked their spiritual father: “Promise 
us that we shall all return safe and sound to Ireland.” “I promise it,” 
answered St. Ailbe. However, on board the ship taking them to Rome, Govan 
fell violently sea-sick and lost consciousness - everyone thought he was about 
to die. But the saint recovered, and said to his fellow-travellers: “You have 
been guzzling on this voyage, and not fasting, as was seemly, and that upset 
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me. 


On returning from Rome, and after the death of St. Ailbe (which took place 
at some time between 527 and 531), St. Govan may have become a disciple of 
St. Senan at the monastery of Inniscathy. Later, he joined the monastery of 
Dairinis in his native County Wexford, and became abbot there. 


At some time St. Govan moved from Ireland to Pembrokeshire in Wales, 
possibly because St. Ailbe, his spiritual father, had come from Solva in 
Pembrokeshire. There, near the present-day village of Bosherston, he lived in 
a little cell on the seashore at the foot of a 160-foot cliff. A very early chapel 
built on the site after his death can still be seen today. In typical early Celtic 
fashion there is a hole in the roof through which the sky is visible. Just below 
the chapel is a holy well (now dry), whose water used to work many miracles, 
and another holy well inside the chapel which still contains water. 


There is a story that a silver bell hung above the chapel. This was stolen by 
pirates, but a storm arose and the boat was wrecked, but the bell was taken by 
angels to the side of the holy well below the chapel and placed inside the 
rock. When the saint used to tap the rock, it would give a note a thousand 
times stronger than that of the original bell. 


Once some pirates from Lundy island tried to capture the saint. A cleft of 
the rock opened to receive him and then closed over him; but when the 
pirates had gone, it opened again. The fissure can be entered today from 
beside the altar in his chapel. 


St. Govan spent the rest of his life in prayer and fasting in his cell among 


the rocks, and died in the year 586. His feastday is March 26. His relics are 
said to rest under the altar in his chapel. 
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(Sources: S. Baring-Gould and J. Fisher, The Lives of the British Saints, 1907- 
1913, vol. 3, pp. 143-145; St. Govan’s Chapel: A Brief Guide for Visitors, Monkton 
Rectorial Benefice; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: 


Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 177) 
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67. SAINT GRIMBALD, ABBOT OF WINCHESTER 


Our holy Father Grimbald was born at Thérouanne in the Pas-de-Calais, 
and joined the monastery of St. Bertin in about 840, being ordained to the 
priesthood in about 870. In 886 he went to Rheims. He was a notable scholar. 


In 887 King Alfred wrote to Archbishop Fulk of Rheims, asking him to 
allow Grimbald to come to England, and sending him as a present some dogs. 
The archbishop agreed reluctantly, saying that he was sending Grimbald as a 
spiritual dog to fight spiritual enemies in exchange for the corporeal dogs the 
king was sending him. To the great grief of the monks of St. Bertin, Grimbald 
travelled to England, where he was received with honour by all the highest 
men in the Church and State. And in 889, on the death of Archbishop Ethelred 
of Canterbury, he was offered the primatial see. But he refused, and remained 
to the end of his days a priest-monk. 


Soon after his arrival in England, the saint settled in a little monastery he 
had built in Winchester. There he played a central role in the capital's life, 
directing the monastery and counselling many of the citizens, including the 
king, whom he helped in his translations from Latin into English, especially of 
St. Gregory’s Pastoral Care, and in many other matters. It was on Grimbald’s 
advice that the Mercian Plegmund was elected to succeed Ethelred as 
archbishop of Canterbury. 


On October 26, 899, King Alfred reposed in peace, and was buried in 
Winchester. His tenth-century descendant, the chronicler Ethelweard, justly 
wrote of him as having been an “unshakeable pillar of the western people, a 
man replete with justice, vigorous in war, learned in speech, above all 
instructed in divine learning... Now, reader, say ‘O Christ our Redeemer, 
save his soul’.” 


St. Grimbald especially grieved for the king, and immediately set about 
building a new monastery in Winchester, which came to be known as the 
New Minster. Alfred’s son and successor, King Edward the Elder, the nobles 
and the people contributed enthusiastically to this work, and it was 
completed with amazing speed in two years. Then, on July 8, 901, the saint 
reposed in peace. 


Many miracles were wrought through the saint’s intercession both during 
and after his earthly life. A widow who was paralysed was brought to the 
New Minster and healed by him. Two women came to him from the village of 
Meon, one blind and the other mute. The blind spoke for the mute, and the 
mute saw for the blind, and both received healing at the tomb of St. Grimbald. 
A little girl from Chiltcombe whose breast was bent down to her knees 
crawled to his tomb and received healing. A boy from Winchester who had 
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lost his sight was told in a dream to ask the honourable citizen Leofwin to 
lead him to St. Grimbald’s tomb. There he received his sight again. On the eve 
of his feast a blind woman was coming to the gates of Winchester when she 
felt scales falling from her eyes. When she arrived at the monastery she was 
completely cured. Another woman, a paralytic, on hearing this story, also had 
recourse to the holy doctor, and was restored to full health. 


The saint’s relics were translated in 938, in about 1050 and again in 1110, 
when the whole establishment was moved to Hyde Abbey. 


St. Grimbald’s feastday is July 8. 
Holy Father Grimbald, pray to God for us! 
(Gources: J.B.L. Tolhurst, The Monastic Breviary of Hyde Abbey, Henry Bradshaw 
Society, 1939, July 8; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: 


The Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 182-183; Simon Keynes and Michael Lapidge, 
Alfred the Great, Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1983, p. 191) 
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68. SAINT HEDDA, BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 


Our holy Father Hedda was educated at Whitby and became a monk and 
an abbot. In 676 he was consecrated bishop of Winchester by St. Theodore, 
archbishop of Canterbury. The Venerable Bede wrote that "he was a good and 
just man, and exercised his episcopal duties rather by his innate love of virtue, 
than by what he had gained from learning." He had a great influence over 
Kings Caedwalla and Ina of Wessex, both of whom became monks in Rome. 
King Ina acknowledged his help in framing his code of laws, which later were 
incorporated into the code of King Alfred, the real founder of the All-English 
State. 


St. Hedda died in 705, and many miracles took place at his grave, as Bishop 
Plechthelm of Whithorn witnessed. (According to William of Malmesbury, 
the miracles had ceased by his time in the twelfth century). So much dust was 
taken from the place where he died for the healing of men and animals that a 
large hole was created there. 


The relics of the saint are still to be found in the see of Winchester, which 
he founded. 


St. Hedda is commemorated on July 7. 
Holy Father Hedda, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People, Ill, 7, IV, 12, V, 18; 


William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum Anglorum; David Farmer, The Oxford 
Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 187) 
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69. SAINT HELIER, MONK-MARTYR OF JERSEY 


The holy Martyr Helier (Helibert, Hélyi) lived in the sixth century. He was 
born to a noble Frankish couple called Sigebert and Leufgard, from the city of 
Tongres in France. The couple, though pagan, had appealed to the holy monk 
Cunibert that they should have a child, and through his prayers they received 
their request. But Cunibert had agreed to pray on condition that if a child was 
born he should be offered to God - a condition which the parents failed to 
fulfil, because his father wanted him to be a warrior. 


Cunibert went away saddened, and for seven years Helier was brought up 
as a pagan child. 


One day, however, Helier fell ill; his strength forsook him, and he became 
pale and weak. Lying in pain on his mother’s lap, he said: “Oh, give me back 
to the holy man by whose prayers I was born, and to whom you promised 
me.” His parents sent him to Cunibert, who knelt beside the sick child and 
healed him by his prayers. 


Then Helier shared with Cunibert his harsh monastic life - but remained a 
catechumen, without being baptized. In spite of that, the boy acquired a 
reputation for sanctity and the local people brought their sick to him to be 
healed. Thus he cured blindness, and removed a snake from the mouth of a 
man who had had the misfortune of having it slither in there while he was 
asleep. On hearing this, some Franks went to Sigebert and said: “Let us kill 
this wizard Cunibert, and get your child back.” Sigebert agreed. 


The plan was revealed to Cunibert, and after Mattins the next day he told 
Helier that he would be killed, and counselled the boy to run away. The boy 
wept, and asked: “And will you not baptize me, O my father?” Cunibert 
replied: “God wills that another hand should do that, O my son.” Having 
spent the whole day in church, they went to their cells. Then, as Cunibert was 
reciting the 101st psalm, the wicked men entered his cell and killed him. 
Helier, hearing a noise, rushed into the cell of his master and found him dead 
in a pool of blood, but with his finger pointing at the verse he had been 
reciting. Helier wept over the body of his master, then hastily buried it and 
ran away. 


For six days he wandered through pathless forests until he came to the city 
of Thérouanne. Almost dead from fatigue, he asked a poor widow for help. 
She took him into her house and took care of him for two weeks. Then he 
asked her to show him a lonely spot where he could serve God in quiet. She 
led him to St. Mary’s church, outside the town. For five years he lived in the 
porch of the church, exposed to the elements. His shoes soon wore out, and 
his feet were stained with blood. However, when he wanted, he could go back 
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to the widow’s house, where he could sleep on a wooden pallet. Soon, as at 
Tongres, the sick came to him for healing. 


Once the wife of a nobleman of the town called Rotald accidentally caused 
the death of her own child. Rotald rushed to the Bishop of Thérouanne and 
asked him to go to Helier and order him to pray for the resurrection of the 
child. Helier obeyed, went to the church where the body of the child was 
lying on a bier, and prayed for his resurrection. The child began to move, and 
to cry for his mother... 


That night Christ appeared to Helier and told him to go to Nanteuil, where 
a man called Marculf would baptize him and teach him what would be his 
way of life. He set out immediately the next day. On the way, near the little 
river Canche, the devil appeared to him in bodily form and tempted him to 
return to the wealthy environment in which he was born. But Helier rejected 
him, and the devil vanished. 


Arriving at Vallesdune in Normandy, he found Marculf, who baptized him 
on Christmas Day. Marculf was building a monastery on some land given to 
him by King Childebert on the seashore at Nanteuil. Sometimes he would 
retire to a small island that still bears his name. 


Three months after his baptism, Helier asked his spiritual father to find a 
lonely place where he could devote himself to prayer and fasting. He sent him 
with a priest called Romard to the island of Agnus, now called Jersey, which 
was inhabited by pagan Celts. The saint took up his abode on a rock int St. 
Aubins’ bay which is connected to the mainland by a narrow causeway that is 
covered by the sea at high tide. Soon the sick were again coming to Helier for 
healing. A cripple and a paralytic were healed by him. 


Three years later, Marculf arrived with a priest to visit his disciple. One 
day, Romard saw a fleet of Saxons approaching the island. He rushed to the 
cell of Helier, and then both went to Marculf. The three cast themselves on 
their knees on the top of the bare crag and prayed for deliverance. 


The terrified islanders, who were about thirty in number, also asked 
Marculf to pray for them. “My children,” he said, “Be courageous, take up 
your arms, God is powerful enough to make you triumph, He will fight for 
you. Remember how he made the armies of Pharaoh perish. I promise you 
victory. Go.” 


They believed him, armed and marched against the enemy. All those who 
stepped foot on the island were killed without the islanders losing a single 
man. Meanwhile, those who remained in their boats were overwhelmed by a 
storm. Nobody survived to tell their story to their countrymen. 
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On seeing what had happened, the chief of the islanders gave thanks to 
God and gave St. Marcul half of the island. There he build a monastery in 
which he placed a few monks. Then he left, taking Romard with him but 
leaving one of his disciples to be the young Helier’s guide. 


For twelve years Helier continued to struggle on his rock. Then, one night, 
as he was resting on his stone couch, the Lord appeared to him and, smiling, 
said: “Come to Me, My beloved. In three days you will leave this world 
adorned in your own blood.” In the morning his spiritual guide came to him, 
as he always did, when the rock was joined to the mainland, and Helier told 
him about the vision. 


On the third day St. Helier arose and looked towards the sea. A strong 
south-westerly wind was blowing, and the sea was covered with a fleet of 
Saxon ships. Knowing that he would suffer at their hands, he went back to his 
cell that he might die, as he had lived, in prayer. After some time, the pagans 
saw the cell overhanging the tossing waves. They climbed up the cliff, entered 
the cell and beheaded the holy martyr. 


The Saxons became terrified at this awful murder, and although the 
weather was stormy, they immediately put to sea. But when nearing 
Noirmont their ship struck a rock and they all perished. 


The next day, the saint’s spiritual father (whose name we do not know) 
found his body on the beach opposite the rock. The head was resting 
tranquilly on his breast between his hands, with a gentle smile on his face. 
The body might have been brought there by the tide. But how did the head 
come to be resting between the two hands? He took the body and laid it on 
the deck of a little vessel that was lying near. Exhausted with grief and 
anxiety, he fell asleep. When he awoke, he found himself on a coast that he 
had never seen. The vessel was swiftly gliding into a harbour, and men and 
women were standing on the shore, their eyes fixed on the strange sight of a 
boat being propelled with no helmsman. It stopped in the harbour. The 
bishop of the place came down to the harbour in his vestments, and the body 
was borne in procession to the church with incense and chanting. We do not 
know what this harbour was, but we know that the monastery of Beaubec in 
Normandy possessed some relics of St. Helier. Eventually, the holy relics 
were housed in the Abbey of Lehon. 


The very spot where Saint Helier lived and died, with the Oratory built 
over the cell in the 12th century, may be seen to this day. 


St. Helier is commemorated on July 16. 


Holy Monk-Martyr Helier, pray to God for us! 
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(Sources: John Henry Newman, Lives of the English Saints, London: 
Freemantle, 1901, vol. 3, pp. 13-43; The Life of St. Marculf (c. 640AD); 


http:/ /user.itl.net/~geraint/helier.html; Donald Attwater, The Penguin 


Dictionary of Saints, London: Penguin, 1965, p. 166) 
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70. HOLY HIEROMARTYRS AND MONK-MARTYRS OF 
IONA 


“My mind and heart have been sore troubled,” said St. Columba, “by a 
vision that has been given to me... for at the end of time men will besiege my 
churches, and they will kill my monks and violate my sanctuary, and ravage 
and desecrate my burial-grounds.” 


In 804 the monks of Iona were driven out of Iona by the Vikings, and 
settled in Kells in Ireland. But not all of the monks can have migrated, because 
in 806, according to the Annals of Ulster, 68 monks of Iona were killed by the 
Vikings. As the Annals of the Four Masters describes the event: 


I-Columcille was plundered by the gaill; 
And great numbers of the laity and clergy 
Were killed by them, namely sixty-eight. 


They were killed at the beach of white sand on the eastern shore of the island 
a little south of the modern landing-place on Saint Ronan’s Bay. The name 
Port nam Mairtir, “the Bay of the Martyrs” records the event. 


St. Blaithmaic (or Blathmacc) was, like St. Columba, of royal blood of the 
clan of the Ui-Neill. One day he secretly abandoned his exalted position in the 
world and became a monk. When his father heard this, he was overcome with 
grief and sent a multitude of people, including a bishop, a general, abbots, 
soldiers and kinsmen, to try and persuade him to return. But the saint, having 
set his hand to the plough, did not turn back. In this way he practised the 
angelic life for several years. 


But then he conceived the desire to suffer “the scars of Christ”, that is, 
martyrdom. Several times he tried to go abroad with this end in mind, but the 
people held him back. And when he again tried to flee by night with a few 
disciples, a crowd of pursuers caught up with him and dragged the shepherd 
back to his flock. 


The saint especially sought to go to Iona, where he knew that the Vikings 
frequently came. Eventually he became abbot of Iona, and there awaited the 
arrival of the Vikings. “Friends,” he said to his monks, “cast within 
yourselves whether you have the courage to suffer for the name of Christ 
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with me. Whoever of you can wait, I beseech you, steel yourselves with manly 
courage. But let those whose hearts quake within them flee and thereby 
escape the danger, preparing themselves for better offerings in the future. The 
trial of certain death approaches. Let firm faith stand poised and ready, while 
cautious flight serve the less brave.” At these words, the monks divided. 
Some rejoiced at the prospect of martyrdom and remained, while others took 
to flight by a track through the mountains. 


On the morning of July 24 (or January 19), 1825, a golden sun scattered the 
rain-drenched darkness. The holy abbot celebrated the Divine Liturgy, and 
then stood as a sacrificial lamb in front of the Holy Table. The rest of the 
monks stood praying with tears. 


Then suddenly the Vikings poured in a raging torrent into the church. First 
they slaughtered the monks. Then they came to the holy father and 
demanded that he give them the precious reliquary of St. Columba. But the 
monks had taken the shrine from its place and buried it in a grave, covering it 
with sods. When the pagans demanded this booty, the saint resisted them, 
saying: “I do not know what gold within you seek, nor where in the ground it 
may be stored, nor by what it is hidden. And if, Christ willing, I were 
permitted to know, not to your ears would I tell it. Take your swords, wield 
them barbarously, and kill me. O Life-giving God, I commend my humble 
soul to Thy protection.” At this, the pagans cut the holy man to pieces... 


St. Blaithmaic is commemorated on January 19. 


St. Indracht [Indrechtact], grandson of Finechta, became abbot of Iona in 
832. In 849 he came to Ireland with some of the relics of St. Columba. In the 
same year King Kenneth of Scotland also transferred some of the relics to the 
church he had built in Dunkeld. On March 12, 854, Indrecht was martyred at 
Glastonbury on his journey to Rome. One Diarmaid was killed with him. 


“Some years later,” writes William of Malmesbury, “the bodies of the 
martyr Indract and his comrades were translated from their place of 
martyrdom and buried in that church by Ine, King of the West Saxons, who 
had received a divine vision. Indract’s body was put in a stone pyramid to the 
left of the altar, the others were put under the floor in places either carefully 
chosen or dictated by chance.” However, William must have made a mistake 
here, for King Ine lived over a hundred years before St. Indract. 


The saint is commemorated on May 8. 
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Abbot Mugron with 15 monks was killed by the Danes on Christmas Eve, 
985. 


Abbot Maelciarin was killed by the Dublin Danes in 986. On Christmas 
Eve, 986, according to the Annals of Ulster, the Danes descended upon the 


monastery of Iona in Scotland, and killed the abbot and fifteen of his monks 
at the place called “the White Strand of the Monks”. 


In the next year, according to the Annals of the Four Masters, there was “a 
great slaughter of the Danes who had plundered I [Iona], for three hundred 
and sixty of them were killed through the miracles of God and Columcille.” 


Holy Hieromartyrs and Martyrs of Iona, pray to God for us! 


(ources: Walafridus Strabo, Life of St. Blaithmaic; Annals of Ulster, 854, 986; 
Annals of Innisfarne for 854; Martyrology of Tallaght; A.W. Haddan & W. Stubbs, 
Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain and Ireland, 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, volume II, part 1, 1873, pp. 142-143; William of 
Malmesbury, The Early History of Glastonbury, edited by John Scott, The 
Bodyell Press, Woodbridge, 1981, pp. 61, 69; Gesta Regum Anglorum, 35) 
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71. SAINT HILDA, ABBESS OF WHITBY 


Our holy Mother Hilda was born in the year 614, being the daughter of 
Hereric, a nephew of the Martyr-King Edwin of Northumbria. She was 
baptized together with St. Edwin by St. Paulinus. 


When her parents were living in exile in the British kingdom of Elmet 
(North Yorkshire), her mother Bregusit had a dream in which, as the 
Venerable Bede recounts it, "she was seeking for [her husband] most 
diligently, and could find no sign of him anywhere. But, after having used all 
her industry to find him, she found a most precious jewel under her garment, 
which, whilst she was looking on it very attentively, cast such a light as 
spread itself throughout all Britain; which dream was brought to pass in her 
daughter.., whose life was a bright example, not only to herself, but to all who 
desired to live well." 


At the age of 33 Hilda decided to become a nun in the monastery of Chelles 
in France, where her sister Heresuid, mother of King Aldwulf of East Anglia, 
was struggling. After a year in France, she was called back to Northumbria by 
St. Aidan, bishop of Lindisfarne, and given a small plot of land on the north 
bank of the River Wear, where she struggled in asceticism with a few 
companions until she was called to replace Heiu as abbess of Harlepool. 
There she organized a regular system of monastic life based on the Rule of the 
Irish saint, Columbanus of Luxeuil, and was instructed by St. Aidan and other 
men of God. 


In the year 657 St. Hilda founded the double monastery of Whitby in North 
Yorkshire, which soon became one of the greatest monasteries in England, 
being renowned for its strict life and high standard of education in the Holy 
Scriptures. No less than five holy bishops - Bosa, Hedda, Oftfor, John and 
Wilfrid - were trained there. She was affectionately and respectfully known as 
"Mother" by all. It was during her abbacy that the famous monk Caedmon 
lived in the men's monastery. After a heavenly visitor came to him during his 
sleep, he was able to compose wonderful religious poems in the English 
language; and he has been called the father of English poetry. 


In the year 663 St. Hilda hosted the famous Synod of Whitby, which 
brought an end to the calendar schism between the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon 
Churches in England. At first, she supported the Celts under whom she had 
been trained. But later she accepted the Synod's decision to adopt the Roman- 
Byzantine Paschalion. 


During the last six years of her life, St. Hilda suffered from a chronic 


illness. At dawn on November 17, 680, having partaken of the Holy Mysteries 
and admonished her spiritual children to have peace among themselves, she 
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joyfully reposed in the Lord. At the same time a nun called Begu, living in the 
monastery of Hackness, which was about thirteen miles away, suddenly 
woke up at the sound of a bell, saw the top of the house open, and a strong 
light pour in from above. Looking earnestly at the light, she saw the soul of St. 
Hilda rising to heaven in the company of angels. When she told the abbess, 
Frigyth, about her vision, the abbess assembled all the sisters in the church to 
pray for the soul of the saint. And so when the monks came from Whitby to 
tell them the news, they were able to tell them that they already knew. 


Already early in the eighth century St. Hilda's name is found on the 
Calendar of St. Willibrord, and her veneration was always strong in the North 
of England. Whitby was sacked by the Danes in about the year 800. St. Hilda's 
relics were translated to Glastonbury under King Edmund (+946), but 
Gloucester also claimed them. 


St. Hilda is commemorated on November 17. 


Holy Mother Hilda, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: The Venerable Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People, IV, 23; 
David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, 
pp. 192-93) 
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72. SAINT HYBALD, ABBOT OF HYBALDSTOW 


Our Holy Father Hybald was born in the late 630s. In his youth he was 
probably a monk in Lindisfarne, where he got to know St. Egbert, the future 
abbot of Iona. At some time he visited Egbert in Ireland. Then, in about 660 he 
returned to England, perhaps with St. Chad. For it was in the diocese of St. 
Chad that St. Hybald became abbot of a monastery in Lindsey (Lincolnshire) 
in what is now Hybaldstow. The Venerable Bede says that he was a very holy 
and abstinent man. 


The following prayer, from an eighth or ninth Worcestershire prayer-book, 
is attributed to St. Hybald: “I beseech God, the omnipotent Father, Who 
created heaven and earth, the sea and all that therein is, Who is blessed God 
in all and over all for ever, that He discharge me of all my sins and misdeeds 
which I have done from the cradle of my youth until this hour of my life [and 
which] in deeds, in words, in thoughts, in sight, in laughter, in going, in 
hearing, in touch and smell, willing, unwilling, knowing and unknowing, in 
spirit and in body, I have committed in folly.” 


St. Hybald is commemorated on December 14. 
Holy Father Hybald, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: The Venerable Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People, IV, 3; 
David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 


1978, p. 201; Ian Thompson, St. Hybald of Hibaldstow, Scunthorpe: Bluestone 
Books) 
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73. SAINT ISHMAEL, BISHOP OF MENEVIA 


St. Ishmael lived in the sixth century, and was the son of Budic, a prince of 
Cornouaille in Brittany, who had been forced into exile in Dyfed, when he 
returned to Brittany. But his three sons, including Ishmael, later returned to 
Wales, and became disciples of St. David, St. Dubricius and St. Teilo. Ishmael 
was consecrated to the episcopate by Teilo and became Bishop of Menevia 
after St. David. 


St. Ishmael is commemorated on June 16. 


(Source: David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1978, p. 205) 
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74. SAINT ISSUI, MONK-MARTYR OF PATRICIO 


On the southern slopes of the Gader Range in Wales, with a wonderful 
panoramic view of the lower Grwyney Fawr with the Usk in the distance, 
there stands the ancient church of Merthyr Issui at Patricio. St. Issui lived in a 
cell near what is now his Holy Well. From here he used to instruct the people 
in the Christian faith, and won their affection. One day a traveller came to the 
district and was given hospitality by the saint in his cell. On leaving, the 
traveler murdered him. The cell of St. Issui soon became a place of pilgrimage, 
and the well acquired healing properties. In the early eleventh century, a 
wealthy pilgrim from the continent was cured of leprosy in the well. In 
gratitude he left a hatful of gold to build a church on the hill above the well, 
which was dedicated to St. Issui. The Book of Llandaff records that Bishop 
Herewald of Llandaff (1056-1103) “consecrated the church of Llanfihangel 
Cwmdu, and the church of Llanbedr and Merthyr Issui, and committed them 
to the care of Matgwith.” And the stil-existing font bears an inscription in 
Latin: “Menhir made me in the time Genillin”, who was the prince of Powys 
just before the Norman Conquest. 


The feast of St. Issui is October 30. 
Holy Monk-Martyr Issui, pray to God for us! 


(Source: Canon Arthur Reed, “The Church of Merthry Issui at Patricio”, 
Brecon, 1991) 
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75. SAINT IW], HIERODEACON OF LINDISFARNE 


Our holy Father Iwi was a deacon-monk, a disciple of the great St. 
Cuthbert, bishop of Lindisfarne. Wishing to become an exile for Christ, he 
embarked on a ship with some sailors, trusting in the Providence of God to 
lead him wherever He willed. The ship landed in Brittany, and so the holy Iwi 
settled in that land, living the austere life of a hermit. He performed many 
miracles of healing, and died on October 6, towards the end of the seventh 
century. 


About 250 years later, a group of clerics fleeing from Brittany arrived at the 
women's monastery of Wilton in Southern England, carrying the relics of St. 
Iwi. They left the relics on the altar during their stay. However, when they 
came to leave it proved impossible to move the relics. So with great sorrow 
they were forced to leave them there. The abbess gave them 2000 solidi in 
recompense for their loss. 


St. Iwi is commemorated on October 8. 
Holy Father Iwi, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: Capgrave, Nova Legenda Anglie, ii, 91-2; David Farmer, The Oxford 
Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 207) 
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76. SAINT JOHN OF BEVERLEY, BISHOP OF YORK 


Our holy Father John was born of noble parents at Harpham, Yorkshire in 
640. As a youth he studied the Holy Scriptures, Church music, Greek and 
Latin in the famous school of Saint Adrian at Canterbury, and then under 
Abbess Enfleda at the double monastery at Whitby. After leaving the 
monastery, he used his great rhetorical gifts as a missionary to the 
unenlightened English. He was also endowed with the gift of healing. 


On August 25, 687, John was consecrated bishop of Hexham in succession 
to Bishop Eata. Among the people he ordained during this period was the 
Venerable Bede, whom he raised to the diaconate in 692 and to the priesthood 
in 703. 


During fast periods he would retire to a quiet house set among trees with a 
church dedicated to the Archangel Michael. It is now called St. John's Lee. 
Here he continued his holy life and the working of miracles. Thus the 
following miracle was related by Abbot Herebald, one of the bishop's clergy: 
"When in the prime of my youth I lived among his clergy, applying myself to 
reading and singing, but not having altogether withdrawn my heart from 
youthful pleasures, we came into a plain and open road, well adapted for 
galloping our horses. The young men that were with him, and particularly 
those of the laity, began to entreat the bishop to allow them to gallop, and 
make trial of the goodness of their horses. He at first refused, saying that it 
was an idle request. But finally, being prevailed upon by all, he said: 'Do so if 
you want, but let Herebald have no part in the trial.' I earnestly prayed that I 
might have leave to ride with the rest, for I relied on an excellent horse, which 
he had given me, but I could not obtain my request. 


"When they had galloped backwards and forwards several times, with the 
bishop and I looking on, my wanton humour prevailed, and I could no longer 
refrain, and in spite of his refusal I joined the rest and began to ride at full 
speed; at which I heard him call after me: 'Alas! how much you grieve me by 
riding like that!' Although I heard him, I continued against his command. But 
as the fiery horse leapt over a hollow, I fell motionless and lost consciousness, 
as if dead. For there was a stone in that place covered with turf, the only stone 
in the whole plain. And it happened, as a punishment for my disobedience.., 
that my head and hand, which in falling I had clapped to my head, hit the 
stone, so that my thumb was broken and my skull cracked and I lay, as I said, 
as one dead. 


"And since I could not move, they stretched a canopy for me to lie in. It 
was about the seventh hour of the day, and having lain still, and as it were 
dead from that time till the evening, I then revived a little, and was carried 
home by my companions, but lay speechless all night, vomiting blood, 
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because something had been broken inside me by the fall. The bishop was 
very grieved at my misfortune, and expected my death, for he had an 
extraordinary affection for me. Nor would he stay that night, as was his habit, 
among his clergy; but spent it all only in watching and prayer, imploring the 
Divine goodness, as I imagine, for my health. Coming to me early in the 
morning, and having said a prayer over me, he called me by my name, and as 
it were waking me out of a heavy sleep, asked whether I knew who it was 
who was speaking with me. I opened my eyes and said: 'I do; you are my 
beloved bishop.' 'Can you live?' he said. I answered: 'I may, through your 
prayers, if the Lord wills.' 


"He then laid his hand on my head, blessed me, and returned to prayer. 
When he came to see me again a little later, he found me sitting and able to 
talk; and, moved by a Divine instinct, began to ask me whether I knew for 
certain that I had been baptized. I answered: 'I know for certain that I have 
been washed in the laver of salvation, for the remission of my sins.' And I 
named the priest by who I knew that I had been baptized. He replied: 'If you 
were baptized by that priest, your baptism is not perfect; for I know him, and 
I know that because of his lack of intelligence he was unable to learn the 
ministry of catechism and baptism; which is why I ordered him to desist from 
his presumptuous exercise of his ministry, which he could not duly perform.' 
Having said this, he took care to catechise me at that very time. Then he blew 
on my face, and I felt better. He called the surgeon and ordered him to close 
and bind up my skull where it was cracked. And, having received his 
blessing, I was so much better that the next day I mounted on horseback and 
travelled with him to another place. And when, a little later, I had completely 
recovered, I received the baptism of life." 


In 705, on the death of Bishop Bosa, St. John became bishop of York. 


Once, at the beginning of Great Lent, he healed a dumb man who used to 
come to him for alms by simply making the sign of the cross on his tongue. 
Another time, he healed a nun at the monastery of Wetadun (probably 
Watton) by praying over her. Once the bishop went to consecrate a church, 
and was urged to eat with a local nobleman named Earl Puch whose wife was 
sick. St. John sent one of the monks to the woman with some holy water that 
he had blessed for the consecration. After washing herself in the water, the 
woman rose from her sickbed and immediately, like the Apostle Peter's 
mother-in-law, served the bishop and her husband at table. Again, the bishop 
went to consecrate the church of Earl Addi at Cherry Burton. After the 
service, Addi asked him to visit his servant, who was lying mortally ill. The 
bishop saw the dying man with the coffin at his side and all those present 
weeping. Then he said a prayer, blessed him and said: "May you soon 
recover". Later, the servant asked his lord for a cup of wine, and the earl sent 
him a cup blessed by the bishop. Immediately he drank of it, he was cured 
and joined the earl and the bishop at the table. 
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Once the bishop was present at a great council of King Osred of 
Northumbria and his nobles. After the council, he was invited to a meal by 
the king; and during the meal St. John ordered three jars to be filled, one with 
wine, one with mead, and one with beer. After the bishop had blessed the 
jars, they were found to be inexhaustible, recalling the miracles of the Lord 
Himself at Cana and in the feeding of the five thousand. Then King Osred 
called Brithred the butler to him and congratulated him, saying: 


"Now we have been convinced of the sanctity of your lord by the virtue 
which we see". 


Once during his travels St. John came to a beautiful spot in "a land of wild 
forests and waters, in the midst of which stood a church dedicated to St. John 
the Divine." From the nearby stream which abounded in beavers it was 
known as Beverley, "beaver stream". Here Bishop John bought some land, 
enlarged and beautified the church and made it into a double monastery 
which he richly endowed. 


Once St. John came to the monastery at Beverley, as Abbot Brihtun tells the 
tale. After the bishop had inspected the monastery and conducted long 
services, the abbot suggested that he have a bath. And after the bath, the 
abbot offered the bishop some wine. The bishop assented, and Brithred the 
butler was ordered to take the glass of wine to him. But Brithred carelessly 
left the flask hanging in an exposed place on the wall, and it fell down and it 
broke. Miraculously, however, the wine did not run out but remained within 
the broken pieces of the flask. 


The bishop liked to pray in the chapel of St. Martin in York, which was 
next to his house. While he was praying there, the Holy Spirit was seen 
hovering over his head in the form of a white dove. At the same time a 
blinding light was seen coming out of the apertures of the church, which 
amazed all those who saw it. At length, St. John's deacon, whose name was 
Sigga, unbolted the door, entered the church, and saw the majestic vision of 
the bishop praying with arms outstretched in a blinding light and with a 
snow-white dove hovering over his head. Immediately the skin of his face 
wrinkled up, as if it had been boiled. Sensing that he was being watched, the 
saint turned round. Coming up to Sigga, he healed his face by a simple touch, 
but warned him not to relate what he had seen during his lifetime. 


Great crowds of people would come to the bishop when he was 
performing the sacrament of Holy Unction. Once they brought a dead man up 
to him, and after the bishop had anointed him with the holy oil, he arose. The 
bishop similarly used to drive demons out of people and healed the sick 
wherever he found them. 
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St. John resigned from his see in 717, consecrated his priest Wilfrid in his 
place, and retired to the monastery he had founded at Beverley. Four years 
later, on May 7, 721, he reposed, and was buried in the porch of St. John the 
Theologian. Through his prayers, many miracles continued to be wrought at 
his tomb after his death: demons were expelled, the blind, the deaf, the mute 
and the lame were healed, and all kinds of sorrows were removed. 


Before the great battle of Brunanburgh in 937, King Athelstan prayed at the 
shrine of St. John at Beverley. That night St. John appeared to him in his sleep 
and promised him victory. In gratitude, the king on returning from the 
battlefield endowed the church with many rich gifts. 


In 1037 St. John was canonized by Pope Benedict IX, and Aelfric, 
Archbishop of York, translated his remains to a more costly shrine sparkling 
with gold and precious stones. 


In 1065 Archbishop Ealdred of York commissioned the Monk Folcard of St. 
Bertin’s monastery near St. Omer in France to write verses in honour of St. 
John and then his life. 


Folcard relates many miracles of the saint. A blind boy brought from 
Hexham recovered his sight at his tomb. A Scot called Gillo, who was 
deformed, prayed on his own at the shrine of the saint on the eve of his feast 
and was healed. A criminal condemned to die repented. He invoked the help 
of St. John, and the chains fell from his arms. He went to Beverley and offered 
the chains to the shrine. A citizen of York had a favourite son who became 
dumb. He recovered when he was taken to Beverley Minster. 


The stone chair of St. John is still to be seen in Beverley Minster. Later it 
became known as the “peace chair”, and was probably used by an official 
investigating the cases of fugitives seeking sanctuary in the church. 


During the Norman Conquest, a band of Normans marched into Beverley 
to pillage the shrine. Their leader, whose name was Toustain, seeing an old 
man dressed in gold bracelets, galloped towards him with his sword drawn. 
The old man fled, terrified, to the church. Toustain pursued him through the 
gates of the churchyard. But at that moment the horse slipped on the 
pavement and Toustain fell to the ground, stunned. The Normans regarded 
this as the wrath of St. John, and fled. Indeed, according to the twelfth- 
century writer John Brompton, the territory of St. John was the only land in 
the whole of the North of England which did not suffer from the depradations 
of the Normans. 


St. John's shrine was probably destroyed by fire in 1188. But five years later 


his bones were discovered, and in 1308 the new shrine was completed. The 
relics were hidden during the Protestant Dissolution of the monasteries, but 
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in 1604 they were found again in a case of lead. They were brought to light 
again when the nave was repaved in 1736, and are now interred in the 
Minster beneath a slab in the nave floor near the choir stalls. 


St. John is commemorated on May 7. 
Holy Father John, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: The Venerable Bede, History of the English Church and People; Folcard, 
Vita Sancti Johannis Episcopi Eboracensis; A. Thierry, A History of the Norman 
Conquest of England, London: J.M. Dent, vol. 1, pp. 215-216; Fr. Andrew 
Phillips, Orthodox Christianity and the English Tradition, English Orthodox Trust, 
1995, chapter 81; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 216; Ivor R. Dowse, The Pilgrim Shrines of England, 
London: The Faith Press, 1963; Pamela Hopkins, St. John of Beverley, Beverley: 
Halgarth Publishing, 1999) 
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77. SAINT JUSTINIAN, HIEROMARTYR OF RAMSEY 
ISLAND 


Our holy Father Justinian was of noble Breton stock. Brought up from 
childhood in the study of literature, he shone among the most illustrious of 
his race by the depth of his knowledge. And having been ordained to the 
priesthood, he carried out his duties faithfully. 


At length a Divine voice came to him: "Go out from thy land, and thy 
kindred, and the house of thy father." 


Having collected together some companions, the holy man embarked in a 
boat made of hides, praying to God to lead him to a land in which he could 
lead a solitary life. And at length he arrived at a land by the name of Hormay, 
where, after he had stayed for some time, many were fired by his example to 
leave the world and hasten under his direction. 


But after a short while he received a second command from God to leave 
his dwelling-place. Then, embarking in a boat, and committing himself to the 
winds and waves, he arrived at the island which is now known as Ramsey, off 
the western coast of Wales. There he found a man named Honorius, the son of 
King Thefriauc, who had abandoned the world and devoted himself entirely 
to God. Honorius received him kindly, and then, fired by zeal, he handed 
over to Justinian his land and dwelling-place so that he could devote himself 
without hindrance to the winning of souls for Christ. 


Seeing that the place was fitting for the monastic life, and far from the 
tumult of the world, Justinian said: 


"I agree to your petition so long as your sister with her handmaid removes 
her bed far from us." 


Some unbelievers laughed at this. But, impressed by the eloquence and 
grace of the holy man, Honorius said: 


"Holy father, I wish to enjoy your sweet and honourable company, so | 
shall send my sister to another region." 


So the sister of blessed Honorius, having received the blessing of the holy 
man, departed into a distant country. 


Now the fame of the holy man reached the ears of St. David, archbishop of 
Menevia, who rejoiced in his arrival and sent messengers to him, beseeching 
him to come to him. When he came he was received with great honour; and 
St. David was so pleased with him that he took him as his confessor and 
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spiritual father. And whatever dwellings he chose, whether on the island or 
on the mainland, he gave to him and to the brothers who flocked to him. 


One day, while Justianian was giving himself over to prayer and reading 
on the island, five men in a boat came to him and said: 


"He whom you love is ill and commands you to come to him without 
delay." 


On hearing this, the saint hurried to the boat and began to chant psalms. 
But when they had rowed to the middle of the channel, he looked up and saw 
that the men were much uglier than those he was accustomed to see. Then he 
clearly understood that they were evil spirits. Raising his hands and eyes to 
heaven, he began to chant the psalm: "God is my Helper". And while he was 
chanting the second verse, "Let them be turned back and confounded that 
seek after my soul", the spirits vanished like black crows. And thus supported 
by the help of God, he was lifted from the depths of the sea onto a rock on the 
mainland, where he found St. David, whom the evil spirits had said, was ill, 
safe and well. 


When the enemy of the human race saw that he had been conquered by the 
saint, and was able neither to overcome him be repeated assaults, nor to draw 
him by evil suggestions from the service of God, he used other crafty 
machinations, and infiltrated three of his demons among the servants of the 
man of God. Then the servants were seized with madness, and not only 
refused to obey the salutory counsels of their master, who was entreating 
them to work and not to lead an idle life, but also did not fear to rush at him, 
throw him to the ground and cut off his head. 


At the place where his head fell a most beautiful fountain gushed out of the 
rock, whose water confers healing on all the sick. Thus a man by the name of 
Jonah had been given poison in his milk and his stomach had turned 
ulcerous. When he had taken some of the water, he vomited a living frog and 
the ulcer disappeared completely. 


But those sons of iniquity who had committed the crime were struck with 
leprosy, and recognized that this was God's vengeance on them. Then they 
came with groaning and weeping to a rock which is still called "the lepers' 
rock". There they lived, loading their bodies with heavy penances, and were 
counted worthy of forgiveness through the prayers of St. Justinian. 


One great miracle is followed by another. For St. Justinian's decapitated 
body rose and took the head in its arms and descended to the sea shore. 
Walking across the water, it came to the port which is called after his name, 
and to the church which is now dedicated in his name (Llanstinian, near 
Fishguard). There it lay down and was buried. Many miracles were wrought 
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there. The ill came there and returned cured, giving thanks to God. St. David 
came with his brethren in response to a Divine vision, and taking the holy 
body with psalms and hymns to the church of Menevia (now St. David's), 
placed it with honour in a new tomb. Behind an iron grill at the back of the 
altar in the Anglican cathedral of St. David's, one can still see the bones of two 
men, one big and one small. There are probably the bones of St. David (who 
was a big man) and of his confessor, St. Justinian. The saint died in the sixth 
century. 


St. Justinian is commemorated on December 5. 
Holy Hieromartyr Justinian, pray to God for us! 
(ources: C. Horstman, Nova Legenda Angliae, 1901, vol. Il, pp. 93-95; David 


Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 
228-229) 
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78. SAINT KENELM, MARTYR-KING OF MERCIA 


The holy Martyr Kenelm was the son of King Cenwulf of Mercia. He 
ascended the throne in succession to his father in the year 821. However, since 
he was still very young, his sister Cwendritha became regent, while her lover 
Asconbert became the little king’s guardian. 


One night he had a dream which he related to his nurse Wolwere: “I saw, 
O dearest mother, a tree that reached to the stars standing by my bed, and I 
stood on the top of it, from where I could see everything. It was most 
beautiful, having wide-spreading branches, and it was covered from top to 
bottom with all kinds of flowers and glowed with innumerable lights. But as I 
wondered at the sight, some of my people cut down the tree, and it fell with a 
great crash, and forthwith I made for myself white wings and flew up to 
heaven.” 


“Alas,” said the nurse, “my sweetest son whom I have nourished with my 
milk, I fear that the falling tree means the destruction of your life through the 
wicked plot of your sister and the treachery of your guardian, and the bird 
which went up to heaven signifies the ascension of your soul.” 


One day the king and his guardian were riding in the valley between the 
Clent and Romsley hills. The little king became very tired, and, having 
dismounted, fell fast asleep. While he was asleep, Asconbert dug a grave for 
him, and was about to kill him when he woke up. “This is not the place 
ordained for you to kill me,” he said. Then he drove an ash twig into the 
ground, and it immediately grew and flowered. 


Undeterred by this miracle, Asconbert took the king to another place, and 
there struck off his head. The corpse was buried in the grace under the 
flowering ash tree with the blood-stained dagger by his side. Asconbert then 
rejoined his partner-in-crime, Cwendritha, and the two returned to 
Winchcombe, where they spread the story that the king had mysteriously 
disappeared and was nowhere to be found. Cwendritha succeeded to the 
throne which had been purchased at the price of her brother’s blood; but the 
whispering of her courtiers and her own guilty conscience pursued her 
everywhere. Desperately she ordered that anyone who should seek for 
Kenelm’s body or even name his name should at once be beheaded. 


When Kenelm was killed, and before his grave had been completely filled 
in, a white dove appeared at the base of his skull and flew away in the 
direction of Rome. One morning, the Pope was celebrating the Divine Liturgy 
in Rome in the presence of many worshippers. Suddenly a snow-white dove 
appeared from above and dropped a scroll which it was carrying onto the 
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Holy Table. Then it disappeared. The scroll was written in English, but an 
English pilgrim who happened to be present translated it: 


In Clent, in Cowbach, lieth under a thorn, 
His head shorn off, Kenelm, king-born. 


The Pope decided to send messengers to Archbishop Wulfred to 
investigate the crime and bring the criminals to justice. Guided by the scroll, 
they came to Clent Hill, and began to search between the hills in the little 
valley called “Cowbach”. The lowing of a white cow and the shining of a 
radiant light led the searchers to the spot where the body lay under the tree. 
When it was discovered together with the knife, all the church bells in the 
region suddenly began to ring spontaneously. And when it was taken up 
from the ground a fountain gushed up which became known as a holy well 
because of the many miracles wrought through it. 


As the body was being reverently conveyed to Winchcombe, the people 
came out from the town to meet their martyred king. At that time the queen 
was standing at the west end of the abbey church. Hearing the noise, she went 
out to see what was happening. Then, returning to the church, she seized a 
psalter and started to read Psalm 108 backwards, in the manner of those who 
practise black magic, trying in this way to halt the advancing procession. But 
when she saw the coffin her eyes fell out of their sockets, covering the psalter 
with blood. (For a long time afterwards this blood-stained psalter was shown 
to pilgrims.) She died in agony; and her body, refused burial, was thrown to 
the wolves and birds of prey. 


The holy martyr-king was buried beside his father at the east end of the 
abbey church. Pilgrims flocked to the shrine, where many miracles were 
wrought through his intercession. In 1815, the two coffins were rediscovered, 
the one containing the body of an adult, and the other that of a young child 
together with a rusty knife. On being exposed to the air, the bodies crumbled 
to dust and the knife fell to pieces. The two coffins may still be seen in 
Winchcombe Abbey. 


St. Kenelm is commemorated on July 17. 
Holy Martyr-King Kenelm, pray to God for us! 
(Gources: William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, 1, 94-95, 262-263; Gesta 
Pontificum Anglorum; John Humphreys, Studies in Worcestershire History, 


Birmingham: Cornish Brothers, 1938; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of 
Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 231) 
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79. SAINT LIDE, BISHOP OF THE SCILLY ISLES 


Our holy Father Lide lived as a hermit on the Scilly Isles, off the south- 
western coast of England, towards the end of the tenth century. 


King Olaf Trygvasson was once raiding the Scilly Isles, where “there lived 
a great friend of God, a hermit, famed for his excellent learning and various 
knowledge. Olaf was eager to test this, and dressed one of his retainers like a 
king, so that under the name of a king he might seek [the hermit’s] advice. 
Now this was the answer he received: “You are no king and my counsel to 
you is that you should be loyal to your king.’ When Olaf heard this answer, 
he was yet more eager to see him, because he no longer doubted that he was a 
true prophet, and in the course of his talk [with him] and of the good man’s 
exhortation, [the hermit] addressed him thus with words of holy wisdom and 
divine foreknowledge: ‘You will be,’ he said, ‘a famous king and do famous 
deeds. You will bring many people to faith and baptism, thereby profiting 
yourself and many others. And, so that you may have no doubts concerning 
this answer of mine, you will have this for a sign. On the way to your ship 
you will fall into an ambush, and a battle will take place, and you will lose 
part of your company, and you yourself will receive a wound, and through 
this wound you will be at the point of death, and be born to the ship on a 
shield. Yet within seven days you will be whole from this wound, and soon 
you will receive baptism.” 


The thirteenth-century Icelandic historian Snorri Sturlason describes the 
sequel: “Olaf went down to his ships and there he met foes who tried to slay 
him and his men. But the meeting ended as the hermit had foretold him, so 
that Olaf was borne wounded out to his ship, and likewise was he well after 
seven nights. Then it seemed clear to Olaf that this man had told him the truth 
and that he was a true prophet... Olaf then went again to find the man, spoke 
much with him and asked carefully whence he had this wisdom whereby he 
foretold the future. The hermit said that the God of Christian men let him 
know all he wished, and then he told Olaf of many great works of God, and 
after all these words Olaf agreed to be baptised. And so it came about that 
Olaf and all his followers were baptised. He stayed there very long and 
learned the right faith, and took with him from there priests and learned 
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men. 


In fact, Olaf received confirmation (chrismation) from St. Alphege, Bishop 
of Winchester (+1012), and it was from King Ethelred of England that he 
received the bishops and priests who evangelised Norway. 


As for the hermit who converted the famous king, we do not know his 
name with certainty. However, in the Middle Ages there was a cult of a 
bishop called Lide (or Elid or Elidius) who lived on the island of St. Helen’s 
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and was buried there as a bishop. Since the earliest pottery found at the 
remains of his buildings and tomb dates back to the 11' century, it seems 
probable that St. Lide was the same man as the hermit who converted the 
Baptiser of Norway. 


St. Lide is commemorated on August 8. 
Holy Father Lide, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: Epitome of the Sagas of the Kings of Norway; Heimskringla 7, 31; David 


Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 
246) 
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80. SAINT MAGLORIUS (MAGLOIRE), BISHOP OF SARK 


St. Maglorius (Magloire) was born in Britain, the son of Umbrafel, the son 
of Emyr Lhydau, a Breton seigneur, and Afrella, a Welsh princess, in the sixth 
century. His mother was the sister of Anna, the wife of Amwn Ddu, so that he 
was the first cousin of St. Samson, Bishop of Dol. He became, with Samson, a 
disciple of St. Illytd. He was ordained deacon by St. Samson. 


When St. Samson moved to Brittany, Maglorius accompanied him. There 
they founded monasteries under the protection of King Childebert, and 
Maglorius became abbot of one of them near Dol. On his deathbed, St. 
Samson nominated him as his successor in the see of Dol. However, 
Maglorius soon left his see, appointing St. Budoc in his stead, and retired to a 
lonely spot given to the see by St. Judual. But crowds came to him, attracted 
by his healing powers, so he resolved to flee again. 


A certain Count Loyesco (or Loescon), a British settler, who may be the 
same as the Comte l’Oiseau, Lord of Jersey, had occupied the tiny and very 
beautiful island of Sark, near Guernsey, off the Breton coast. He was healed of 
an illness by Maglorius, and so invited the saint to settle on Sark and take half 
the island. The saint arrived in the year 565. However, soon Loescon 
complained that Maglorius and his monks were taking more than their share 
of the fishing and birds and their eggs. After vain attempts to come to a 
settlement, Loescon, in spite of the angry protests of his wife, gave up the 
entire island to Maglorius, who immediately established a monastery there, 
some remains of which still exist to this day. 


While on Sark, the saint cured the dumbness of the daughter of a Guernsey 
man named Nivo, who is listed in one source as a nobleman who chose Sark 
as his burial place and held possession of the west of the island. 


From Sark the saint visited the island of Jersey, where he destroyed a 
dragon and was rewarded with a grant of land on that island. Returning to 
Sark, he encountered a fleet of pagan Saxons who attempted to land and 
plunder the monastery. Maglorius encouraged the natives and his monks to 
resist, and they drove off the pirates, many of whom were killed. 


The saint founded a school for the sons of Breton nobles on Sark. At one 
time he had sixty-two pupils. 


In 585 there was a famine, and the monks on Sark had exhausted their 
story of grain, and were in some trouble what to do for bread. One day some 
little boys in the monastery asked Maglorius to allow them to go down to the 
beach and play there, where their noise might not disturb the monks. 
Maglorius consented, and the children went to the port called Le Creux. There 
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they found an old boat, got into it, cast it loose, and thought to go for a row 
and then return. But the current was too strong for them, and they were 
carried out to sea. The boys were in a dire fright. However, the tide was 
running inland and they were carried to the coast of the mainland, where they 
told their story, and also mentioned the dearth of corn on the island. When 
the king of Domnonia heard of this, he sent for them, and was amused at 
hearing of their adventure. He at once ordered a ship to be laden with corn 
and sent to Sark to relieve the necessities of the monks. 


Once Maglorius vowed to drink neither wine nor ale, and to fast from all 
food twice in the week, and to eat fish only on feast-day. But he had difficulty 
keeping this rule. Then an angel appeared to him and dispensed him from his 
vow. The saint told the monks about this. 


The fishermen of Sark used to bring what they had caught to the saint. 
Once one of them was drowned, and the saint was so saddened that he 
vowed never to eat fish again. When evening came, he with all the monks 
went down to the shore chanting litanies. Then he threw himself into prayer, 
and the fisherman was restored to life. 


Once the saint healed the daughter of the native chieftain of the 
neighbouring island of Guernsey; and a field there, where once there stood a 
chapel in his name, is still called after him. 


St. Maglorius died in about 586. In the middle of the ninth century a band 
of Northmen invaded the island and sacked the monastery, killing the monks 
and their young pupils. Seven of the pagans tried to break open St. Maglorius’ 
tomb, but were blinded, while many others lost heart and began to kill each 
other. In 857 his body was stolen by six monks of Léhon, near Dinan, and 
conveyed there. Later, owing to the incursions of the Northmen, it was 
transported to Paris. It is still claimed by the church of Saint-Jacques. 


His feastday is October 24. He is reputed to have composed the hymn for 
All Saints’ Day, “Coelo quos eadem Gloria consecrate”. 


(Sources: Baring-Gould, Lives of the British Saints, pp. 407-410; David Farmer, 
The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 256-257; 
Ken Hawkes, Sark, Guernsey Press,1993, pp. 85-87; John Henry Newman, 
Lives of the English Saints, London: Freemantle, 1901, vol. 3, pp. 40-41) 
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81. SAINT MAUGHOLD (MACCALD), BISHOP OF THE ISLE 
OF MAN and those with him 


In the seventh-century Life of St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, by Muirchu, 
we read that in the territory of County Down, Ireland, there was a man by the 
name of Macc Cuill moccu Greccaem [usually known as Maughold or 
Maccald]. He was a fierce and wicked leader of a band of robbers. One day 
they came upon St. Patrick as he was travelling and decided to set a trap for 
him. Maughold said: “This is the imposter that is leading the people astray, 
let us see whether his God is strong or not.” One of the robbers was ordered 
to lie in the middle of the road, covered with a cloak, pretending to be dead. 
The others then called the holy man and asked him to heal their comrade. 
Patrick came up and removed the cloak - and the man was found to be truly 
dead. ... Seized with fear, the robbers begged forgiveness of the saint. 
Maughold was then baptised. 


After this, Maughold said: “I confess to you my holy lord Patrick that I had 
planned to kill you.” And Patrick decided to give him a penance. He was told 
to go down to the Lecale peninsula on the east coast of Ireland and sit in a 
little boat with his hands chained and wearing only a single garment, and 
entrust himself to the Providence of God. A north wind began to blow and 
pushed the little boat to the north-east part of the Isle of Man, between Ireland 
and England, at the place which is now known as St. Maughold’s head. 
Immediately the boat touched land, the chains fell off St. Maughold. He 
clambered onto the shore, and a spring of water appeared to quench his thirst. 
That spring still bubbles with clear water to the present day. 


“There he found two admirable men... who had been the first to preach the 
word of God and baptism in the Isle of Man, and by their teaching, the 
inhabitants of the island had been converted to the Catholic Faith. The names 
of the two men are Conindrus and Rumilus. Having found spiritual fathers 
in the place given to him by God, he trained his body and soul according to 
their rule and spent all the time of his life there with those two holy bishops 
until he became their successor in the episcopate.” 


The monk Jocelin, writing late in the 12'* century, adds some more details: 
that Maughold was a heathen originally, that Bishops Conindrus and 
Romulus had been consecrated by St. Patrick, who had appointed them “to 
rule over the people of that island and to instruct them in the faith of Christ 
after the death of Germanus the first Bishop”. 


St. Maughold died, according to some sources, in the year 498, and 
according to others - in 518. He is described in the Martyrology of Oengus as “a 
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rod of gold, a vast ingot, the great bishop MacCaille”. William Worcestere 
said that he was a native of the Orkney islands. 


The Chronicle of Man, written in about 1250, relates that in 1158, Somerled 
of Argyll landed at Ramsey with the intention of taking control of the Isle of 
Man. “One of the principal chiefs called Gilcolum maintained that it would be 
no violation of the asylum of St. Maughold to drive off, for the supply of the 
army, the cattle that were grazing outside the precincts of the cemetery. A 
rumour in the meantime reached the church... The weaker sex, with 
dishevelled hair and mournful accents wandered around the walls of the 
church, loudly crying ‘Where are thou now, O Maughold? Where are thy 
miracles which till now thou has worked in this place?’ Moved, as we believe, 
by these and similar supplications..., St. Maughold delivered them from 
imminent danger. 


“For when the aforesaid Gilcolum had fallen asleep in his tent, St. 
Maughold appeared to him clothed in a white garment and carrying his 
pastoral staff... he raised on high the staff that was in his hand and drove the 
point through Gilcolum’s heart. His sons and followers... hastened to him, 
inquiring what had happened... He answered... ‘Go quickly to the church 
and bring the staff with the priests and clerk that they may interceded for me 
with St. Maughold’... Thus did he expire in great torture.” 


Mrs. Olga Moss writes: “In about 1990, an Anglican bishop went to the Isle 
of Man and stopped at a garage near the place where St. Maughold landed. 
He asked the garage attendant to show him the spot where the saint had 
landed. The garage owner or attendant happened to be free that day, and 
offered to go with the bishop to show him the exact spot. They parked their 
car and walked down the side of the hill to the spring of sweet water that had 
appeared when St. Maughold landed. The bishop drank of the water and 
suddenly got very excited because at the bottom of the steep slope he saw a 
toy boat with the name of his grandson on it. He and the garage man reached 
down to fish the boat out of the sea. The bishop told the man that a year 
before he had been in Ireland with his grandson for a holiday. He had given 
this grandson a boat with his name on it, but the boy lost it in the waves. 
Now, a year later, the bishop found it at the spot where St. Maughold landed, 
proving that it had been possible for him to land there against all the experts’ 
theories that it was not possible for St. Maughold to have left Ireland and 
landed on the Isle of Man.” 


St. Maughold is commemorated on April 25 or 27. 


Holy Father Maughold, pray to God for us! 
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(Sources: Muirchu, Life of Patrick; D.S. Dugdale, Manx Church Origins, 
Llanerch publishers, Felinfach, 1998; C.W. Airne, The Story of the Isle of Man, 
Douglas: Norris Modern Press, 1949, vol. I; Mrs. Olga Moss; David Farmer, 
The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon, 1978, p. 254) 
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82. SAINT MELOR (MYLOR), MARTYR-PRINCE OF 
BRITTANY 


St. Melor was the son of Melianus, Duke of Cornouaille in Brittany (North- 
Western France) and his British wife Aurilla. In his time there was a drought 
in the land, and no rain fell for seven years. At length, in the seventh year a 
council of nobles was held to determine what to do. At this council Melianus’ 
brother Rivoldus killed his brother and began to reign in his stead. Moreover, 
he took away Melianus’ seven-year-old son Melor, intending to kill him, too. 
A Council of Bishops taking place in Gobroidus in Cornouaille besought 
Rivoldus that the prince should not be killed, but that only his right hand and 
left foot should be cut off. 


Their prayer was answered, and the young prince grew up with a silver 
hand and a bronze foot. He lived in a monastery and read the Holy Scriptures 
until his fourteenth year. Then, one summer, the abbot gathered some nuts 
and presented them to the boy as to his lord. He took them in his silver hand, 
which miraculously began to turn into a real hand. One day the holy prince 
took a stone and threw it one hundred yards away. It fell upon a very hard 
rock and stuck fast in it as if it were soft wax. When he came to the rock to 
draw out the stone, a living spring gushed out of the rock. 


News of this miracle quickly spread, to the consternation of Rivoldus. He 
then bribed Melor’s guardian Cerialtanus to kill the boy. Cerialtanus went 
home and told his wife all that Rivoldus had promised him. She said: “Go and 
confirm the bargain and get as good a deal as possible.” Cerialtanus then 
went to Rivoldus and stayed with him for a week. Meanwhile, Melor’s nurse 
fled with her ward to Count Commorus, who lived in a castle in Beuzit, near 
Lanmeur. The count and his family rejoiced and offered to give Melor his 
castle and see to his upbringing until he came of age. 


Rivoldus then summoned Cerialtanus and sent him off to kill Melor in 
accordance with their bargain. Cerialtanus and his son Justanus arrived at the 
castle where Melor was staying. “When Blessed Melor saw his guardian, he 
embraced him as if he were his father, and rejoiced greatly, and trusting them 
entirely he wished to sleep in the same bed with them. But his nurse, who 
suspected their malice and foresaw what would happen, forbad him to do so, 
and renewed her prohibition the next day. But the third night the pious and 
simple-minded boy earnestly asked leave, and his nurse affectionately kissing 
him. said: ‘Go, I commend you to the power of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity, and may Almighty God do whatever is pleasing to Him concerning 
you.’ When night was come, the pious and innocent boy lay down to rest 
between them. But they, when all men slept, turned upon him in the silence of 
the night and slew him like an unresisting lamb, and cut off his head and 
departed.” 
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However, as Justanus was carrying the head of the martyr, at the bidding 
of his father, along the wall of the castle, by the just providence of God “he 
fell from the wall and broke his neck and died. But the martyr’s nurse, coming 
to the house in which the body was lying, saw both the angels of God and 
lamps shining with Divine splendour. Cerialtanus took the head and fled...” 


Coming to a place called Lannéanou, fainting through bodily weakness 
and the pangs of conscience, and almost dead with extreme thirst, Cerialtanus 
said: “Woe is me, most miserable of all men, and worthy of every pain and 
torment! What shall I do? For, afflicted with parching thirst, I am fainting and 
dying.” When he had repeated these words many times, the martyr’s head 
burst out into human language and said: “Cerialtanus, fix the staff you are 
carrying firmly in the ground, and you will see a fountain of water rise 
suddenly from the earth, from which you will be amply refreshed and escape 
the danger of dying from thirst to which you are now exposed.” Cerialtanus 
fixed his staff in the ground, where it took root and was turned into a 
beautiful tree with branches and fruit. And from its root there sprang a 
fountain of water. Refreshed by drinking from it, Cerialtanus brought the 
head to Rivoldus, who received it with joy and said: “Arise, go to the top of 
the mountain and I will gladly give you all the lands you can see from there.” 
He went up the mountain, and just as he was about to look round at his new 
possessions, his eyes fell out and he died, and “his flesh melted like wax at 
the presence of fire”. 


Meanwhile, Count Commorus and his wife heard of the martyrdom. 
Sorrowing greatly, they came to bury him. And they buried him in the house 
in which he had been martyred. However, the next day the martyr’s body was 
found on the ground outside his tomb. They buried the body in three 
different places, but the same thing happened each time. Then, after taking 
advice, they put the holy body onto a cart to which two untamed bulls had 
been attached, and let it go in whichever direction the power of God willed to 
direct it. And lo! The bulls, suddenly become tame, carried the body to a place 
called Guimaec, near Vannes, and stood still. The people tried to move the 
cart, but it would not move. So they buried the holy body there. 


Many miracles were wrought at that place: the blind received their sight, 
the lame walked and the sick were restored to health. Rivoldus touched the 
decapitated head and died three days later. The head was then buried with 
the body by the bishops and clergy. 


Many years later, in the early tenth century, the relics of the holy martyr 
were brought to Amesbury in England. When the clergy were about to leave 
the monastery with the relics, they found that they could not be moved from 
the altar, but stuck to it as if glued to it. To relieve their distress, the abbess 
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gave them a generous monetary compensation; but the relics of the martyr 
remained in his adopted country. 


Once some evil men came into the church and stole the shrine with the 
holy relics. Stripping off the plates of gold and silver with which it was 
encased, they threw away the chest containing the relics into a cave. 
However, at dawn the next day a priest saw a radiant column of light rising 
from the cave. Going to the place, he found the shrine and took it back to the 
church. 


Again, St. Melor appeared one night to the sacristan and said: “Godric, get 
up quickly, the roof of the church is full of gaping cracks, it is shaking, and 
menaces instant ruin.” After repeating the warning the next night, he 
appeared to him again on the third night and said: “Godric, rise at once, take 
the images and ornaments of the altar with you and get out of the church as 
quickly as possible; for you are undoubtedly in danger of death.” And when 
he had left the church, the whole roof fell in behind him... 


St. Melor died in about 544, at the age of fourteen. His feastday is October 
ts 


Holy Martyr-Prince Melor, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: G.H. Doble, The Saints of Cornwall, Truro, 1964, volume 3, pp. 20-52; 


David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1978, p. 288) 
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83. SAINT MILDBURGA, ABBESS OF MUCH WENLOCK 


Our holy Mother Mildburga was the daughter of King Merewald of Hecani 
(South Shropshire and Herefordshire) and St. Ermenburga (Domneva), the 
daughter of Ermenred, brother of King Erconbert of Kent. She was the eldest 
of four holy siblings: the sisters Mildburga, Mildred, Mildgytha and the 
brother Merefin, who died young. Merewald was at first a pagan, being a son 
of the famous persecutor of the Faith, King Penda of Mercia; but he was 
converted to the true faith after receiving a miraculous vision which was 
interpreted to him by the Northumbrian priest Edfrith. 


Goscelin, writing in about 1100, tells the story: "What I am now telling I 
have learned partly by reading and partly through conversation with a certain 
venerable old priest. He said that King Merewald of the Mercians was 
devoted to paganism when the holy priest Edfrith, a man famous for his 
learning and renowned for his life, was told by a heavenly message to come 
from Northumbia in order to convert him. As it is said, he himself undertook 
in accordance with this divine message to proceed to the land of the Mercians, 
to a place called Readesmith, and to preach there the word of God, to convert 
the king and his people, who were pagans, to Christianity. St. Edfrith 
therefore set off and started the task of preaching, not knowing the king and 
the district to which he had been ordered to go by heaven. From heaven he 
was told the way, and from heaven he was led to the place. 


"Finally, therefore, he reached the place at sunset. Day was covered in 
night and the new visitor, lacking shelter, was protected in the open air 
during the night. Lest, however, he might become despondent because of the 
uncertain reason for his journey, he was visited by a divine power foretelling 
the king's conversion. For while he was sitting down to a small meal in the 
evening, having first paid to God due praises and prayers, he was approached 
by a huge lion with his man bristling over his shoulders. When he saw the 
lion, the holy man, intrepid God-fearer that he was, did not give way to fear, 
but handed him a crust of his bread as if he were someone sent from heaven. 
The beast took this morsel handed to him, no longer like a lion but more 
gently than a lamb with a bland mouth, rolling on the ground before the feet 
of the provider as he calmly ate it. What more? Having eaten, the lion 
disappeared and the holy man spent the night in the same place. 


"The sun returned to the upper sky, the sun shone forth golden bright. The 
visitor prayed, rose from the place and, having gone round the 
neighbourhood, found out where the king and his family were living. He was 
given a house to lodge in and was looked after by one of the king's soldiers. 


"The following night the king had a dream and when he told it in the 
morning to his court none of his court could interpret it. The soldier 
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remembered the guest that he had taken in, and just as Pharaoh was advised 
by his vizier about Joseph as an interpreter of his dream, so he suggested to 
the king: 'My Lord King;,' he said, 'your majesty should order that a certain 
man whom I received as a guest under my roof last night should be presented 
to you. His manners seem different from ours, and if I am not mistaken he is a 
disciple of the Christian Faith. For he denounces our gods and reviles them, 
and promises and threatens that our worship of them will bring the 
punishment of eternal death. Perhaps if he hears the dream of my Lord the 
King he will be, I fancy, no false interpreter of it.' The king said to the soldier: 
'Let your guest be summoned quickly. 


"When the Christian ambassador had been summoned into the presence of 
the king, the king began to tell him his dream as follows. 


"Last night, while I was sunk in sleep on my couch, I seemed to see two 
foul and huge dogs tearing me by the throat. Then from the country a certain 
person of venerable appearance, with his hair shorn round his ears into a 
crown of locks, came to my help. He rescued me from the fangs of the dogs 
with a golden key which he carried in his hand. The vast size of the dogs and 
their ravenous attack on me terrified me, but I was comforted by my speedy 
rescue and the pleasing vision of my rescuer. But I do not know what such a 
foul vision, so wild and uncontrolled, holds for me, or who is meant by my 
rescuet...' 


"The king had finished speaking and the disciple of Christ replied: 'You are 
to be congratulated on your dream, O king, for it tends to your eternal 
salvation. My king, listen and understand what good is portended by the 
horrible appearance of those attacking you and striving to throttle you, and 
what is foretold by the pleasant appearance of the key-bearer, your liberator. 
The huge foul dogs are the attendants of darkest Pluto, the enemies of your 
life and mortal salvation, to whose jaws you will be given as prey and food, 
and, having been devoured, you will always remain devourable. In this way 
you will always be dying and never end by death your perpetual terror, your 
sulphurous miasmas, gnashing of teeth, burning of fire, and vast and 
intolerable penalties by which you will be tortured by them in the middle of 
Hell. Unless you renounced paganism completely and are converted 
wholeheartedly to Christ, the Son of the Living God." 


The priest then explained to the king that the key-bearer was the holy 
Apostle Peter who, together with the other apostles, holds the keys to 
Paradise whereby whomsoever he binds is bound and whomsoever he looses 
is loosed. 


The result of this sermon was that the king was converted to the holy Faith, 


in about the year 660. After removing his royal purple and crown, he 
repented in sackcloth and ashes and was baptized. Then he founded a 
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monastery, over which he placed Fr. Edfrith, and gave all his wealth for the 
building of churches throughout this kingdom, endowing them with rich 
farms and "families". 


Shortly after, King Merewald and his wife Domneva decided to abandon 
the world and become monastics. So Domneva took Mildburga and her two 
sisters, Mildred and Mildgytha, - then aged about twelve, ten and eight - to 
her native Kent. And from there she sent her daughters to the convent of 
Chelles, near Paris in France, which had been founded by the Englishwoman 
St. Bathildes, Queen of France, and was a favourite school for the daughters of 
the English aristocracy. 


On returning from France about six years later, the three holy sisters went 
different ways: Mildred went to her mother's monastery at Thanet; Mildgytha 
went to Northumbria; while Mildburga returned to her father's kingdom, to a 
monastery founded by King Merewald especially for her at Much Wenlock, in 
Shropshire - probably on the site of the present parish church at Much 
Wenlock, which contains fabric contemporary with St. Mildburga in the south 
aisle and the Lady chapel. The king placed this monastery under the direction 
of St. Botulph, abbot of Ikanhoe. Its first abbess was Liobsynde, a French nun 
from Chelles. 


The saint was tonsured as a nun by St. Theodore, archbishop of 
Canterbury, who was a Greek from Tarsus in Cilicia. In 685 her father, the 
former King Merewald, died and was buried in the crypt at Repton, which 
remains to this day. In 687, St. Mildburga was raised to the rank of abbess, 
while her spiritual mother, Liobsynde retired to an estate of land at Hampton. 


Under Mildburga's direction the monastery of Much Wenlock flourished 
"like a paradise". She was famous for her beauty, elegance and intelligence, 
but even more for her humility and chastity. Soon she was receiving 
donations of land from all over England. The list of donors in the ancient 
charters includes five kings and one prince, six bishops, four abbots, two earls 
and one nun. One of her properties was at Llanfillo in Wales, where a church 
is dedicated to St. Mildburga and where there were three large stones 
associated with the saint and believed to have healing power. 


Once a neighbouring Welsh prince wished to take the saint by force and 
marry her. When she refused his advances, saying that she wished to remain 
a virgin, he became angry and pursued her on a horse. As she fled she came 
to the river Corve, which she crossed. But when her pursuer arrived, the river 
suddenly became so swollen that it was impossible for him to follow. St. 
Peter's church at Stanton Lacy was built near this spot. At Stoke St. 
Milborough, where she was thrown from her mount, it is said that the saint 
miraculously obtained water to bathe her wounds from a spring which issued 
forth from a rock struck by her horse at her bidding. 
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It was in the same parish of Stoke that another miracle was performed by 
the saint. It was reported to her that some wild geese were devastating the 
fields of the peasants. So she ordered the geese to remove themselves, and 
they did. And for years thereafter the geese would keep away from those 
fields. Hence the old peasant rhyme: 


Tf old Dame Mil will our fields look over, 
Safe will be corn and grass and clover; 
But if the old Dame is gone fast asleep, 

Woe to our corn, grass, clover and sheep. 


Also at Stoke there is St. Milborough's well. This is said to have sprung up 
when the saint was injured while fleeing from her enemies, and no water 
could be found to bathe her wound. She then ordered her horse to strike the 
rock with his hoof, and a spring gushed up. 


One day, while she was praying in a little chapel in the garden, a poor 
widow came up to her and laid her dead child at her feet, beseeching her with 
tears to restore him to life. Mildburga was full of compassion for the woman, 
but she refused, saying that only God can raise from the dead. "Go, rather, 
and bury your child, remembering that you yourself will shortly follow him, 
for all mankind must die." But the woman persisted, saying that she knew 
that God always listened to the saint's prayers, and that she would not move 
from that spot until her request was granted. At length, St. Mildburga 
prostrated herself beside the body of the child and prayed as St. Benedict once 
prayed on a similar occasion: "O God, look not upon my sin, but on the faith 
of this woman who asks for the life of her child, and restore to life the body 
which Thou didst create." As she prayed a bright light encircled her, and it 
seemed as if she was on fire. When one of the nuns saw this, she said: "My 
lady, get up quickly and run from the fire: I see the whole of your body 
enveloped in a great flame." But at that moment the appearance of fire 
vanished, and the holy virgin arose and gave the child back to his mother 
restored to his former health. 


The saint reposed in peace in the midst of her community on July 7 
(February 23, according to another source) in about the year 715. Her last 
words were: "Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God." After her death 
many miracles were performed through her intercession; but after the 
Norman Conquest, the situation of her tomb was forgotten. 


However, her holy relics were discovered again in the year 1079, when the 
monastery was being rebuilt. Goscelin tells the story: "The monks brought 
over by Earl Roger had acquired, possibly as one of the costly ornaments with 
which Leofric had endowed his church, a silver casket reputed to contain the 
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remains of St. Mildburga. The brethren decided to open the casket to verify 
this belief. They did so. The shrine was empty. Not long afterwards, one of 
the lay brothers, Raymond by name, in the church of the Holy Trinity which 
is about a stone's throw from the oratory of St. Mildburga, was doing some 
renewal and repair work to parts of the building over the altar that had fallen 
into disrepair. He noticed among other things an old box jutting out above the 
altar. Inside the box was a very old document written in Old English by a 
priest, Alstan. This stated that the body of St. Mildburga was buried in the 
church near the altar. But a long time had passed since that altar had been 
above the ground. It had either disintegrated through the passage of time, or 
been destroyed during the desolation of the region. The monks obtained 
permission, indeed direction, from Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
excavate and find the burial. But the actual discovery was inadvertent. On the 
vigil of St. John the Baptist, while the monks were celebrating the night office, 
an even occurred in the monastery of the Holy Trinity in the very place where 
the document said the holy body lay. Two boys were playing when the 
ground under their feet collapsed, and they sank up to their knees into a kind 
of circular pit. At the sight of this, Raymond, the lay-brother, ran off to the 
monastery of St. Mildburga where the brethren were chanting Mattins. As it 
was night, nothing was done until morning. Then, with tools, the ground was 
excavated and the bones of the Saint exposed, together with remains of iron 
bands. The sacred limbs had been buried in a wooden coffin. No signs of the 
altar mentioned in the parchment had yet appeared. On the following day the 
brethren began to dig throughout the whole church. Eventually there 
appeared beyond any possible doubt the foundations of the altar mentioned 
in the document, near to which, as was universally known, the holy body had 
been found the previous day..." 


When a beautiful fragrance as of balsam pervaded the church, her body 
was taken up and many miracles were performed through it. People suffering 
from leprosy and blindness were healed. Once a woman was cured when she 
vomited a "monstrous worm". 


In 1540, during the Protestant Reformation, St. Mildburga's relics were 
burnt in the market place. 


St. Mildburga is commemorated on February 23. 
Holy Mother Mildburga, pray to God for us1 


(Sources: Mary Gifford Brown, An Illuminated Chronicle: Some Light on the Dark 
Ages of Saint Milburga's Lifetime, Bath University Press, 1990; Old English 
manuscript Cott. Caligula A. xiv (10th c.); William of Malmesbury, Gesta 
Pontificum Anglorum; Nova Legenda Anglie; David Farmer, The Oxford 
Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 279; Janet and Colin 
Bord, Sacred Waters, London: Paladin, 1986, p. 121; St. Mildred and her Kinsfolk, 
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Ramsgate, 1950; Christopher Jobson, "Saint Milburga", Orthodox Outlook, vol. 
VII, no. 6, 1995, pp. 22-25; AJ.M. Edwards, "An Early Twelfth Century 
Account of Saint Milburga of Much Wenlock", Trans. Shropshire Archaeological 
Society, vol. lxvii, pp. 134-142; Fr. Andrew Phillips, Orthodox Christianity and 
the English Tradition, English Orthodox Trust, 1995, chapter 82) 
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84. SAINT MILDGYTHA, NUN OF NORTHUMBRIA 


Our holy mother Mildgytha was the youngest daughter of King Merewald 
of Mercia and his wife St. Ermenburga, and the younger sister of Saints 
Mildburga and Mildred. According to a tenth-century tradition, she became a 
nun in Northumbria and was buried there, "where her miraculous powers 
were often exhibited and still are". Goscelin, writing in about 1100, confirms 
this, and adds: "She cherished her folk with pious beneficence and was a 
benefit to her faithful people." However, according to another, thirteenth- 
century tradition she became a nun at Eastry and the successor of St. Mildred 
as abbess of that monastery, whence her relics were transferred to Lyminge in 
Kent in about 840, and then, in 1085, to St. Gregory's hospital, Canterbury. 


Holy Mother Mildgytha, pray to God for us! 


(Gources: An Old English manuscript Caligula A. xiv (10th century); St. 
Mildred and her Kinsfolk, Ramsgate: Monastery Press, 1950; Mary Gifford 
Brown, An Illuminated Chronicle: Some Light on the Dark Ages of Saint Milburga's 
Lifetime, Bath University Press, 1990, p. 46; David Farmer, The Oxford 
Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 279) 
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85. SAINT MILDRED, ABBESS OF THANET IN KENT 


Our holy Mother Mildred was the second daughter of King Merewald of 
Mercia and his wife St. Ermenburga, and the sister of Saints Mildburga and 
Mildgitha. She was sent for her education to the convent of Chelles in France, 
which had been founded by the English slave-girl, later Queen of France, St. 
Bathildes. Mildred was received by Abbess Wilcoma, and by her humility and 
gentleness soon became a favourite with the other pupils, excelling them in 
learning and even equalling her teachers. 


But then a certain rich, good-looking young nobleman who was a near 
relation of the abbess fell in love with the saint. He proposed marriage, 
offering her lands, riches and honours. The abbess also pressed his suit, 
tempting her with gifts and the prospect of becoming a member of the royal 
house of France. But Mildred refused, saying: "I have come to school to learn, 
not to be married. I beg to be taught the discipline and fear of the Lord, and 
not the sin of ambition. Your entreaties terrify me more than your threats." 
The abbess was furious at this refusal; and after she had heated a furnace with 
a huge fire, she pushed Mildred into it, fastening the door. Three hours later 
she came back, expecting to find only ashes. But instead she heard the virgin 
singing in a clear voice: "Thou hast tried me, O Lord, in the fire, and hast 
found no wickedness in me." When the doors were thrown open, she 
appeared as if arrayed in gold. Everyone was terrified, as if the dead had 
come to life. The whole town was astonished, and multitudes came filling the 
house, the market place and the fields, counting themselves fortunate just to 
catch a sight of the virgin. For was it not a miracle that not one hair of her 
head or thread of her clothing was harmed? 


Some days later, the abbess rushed at Mildred, threw her to the ground, 
stamped on her, kicked her, thrashed her, scratched her, pulled the hair out of 
head, and left her half dead. The virgin picked up the hair, and later, when 
she was transcribing a psalter in a way that she knew would be recognized by 
her mother, she placed it, still covered with dried blood, as if it were a relic of 
the martyrs, in the upper margin of the little book. At the same time she 
begged, with tears falling on the letter, that she might be delivered from the 
tribulations of her life, and rest in the Lord. St. Ermenburga, filled with 
compassion, wanted to set out immediately to rescue her daughter. But she 
felt her end was approaching, so instead she sent reliable people with some 
sailors to demand the return of her daughter from the abbess. The messengers 
were hospitably received, but the day of their departure was delayed; for the 
abbess in her rage and hatred of the English persuaded the bishop that 
Mildred should remain in France for the honour of the country. 


Mildred serenely put her trust in God, and one night, in accordance with 
an agreed plan, she stole out and met her friends the messengers. After they 
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had gone a short way, however, she remembered with grief that she had left 
behind a nail from the Cross of the Lord, which she had obtained at great 
price and which she intended as a gift for her mother. She decided to return, 
while her companions waited for her. Having recovered the treasure, she ran 
back, and eventually reached the sea and the ships which were to take her 
away. 


In the morning her flight was discovered, and amidst great commotion a 
thorough search for her was undertaken. The bishop was blamed for his 
inactivity, and the abbess agitatedly asked him to assemble an armed force 
and go after the girl. The saint and her companions were already on board 
ship, with everything in order and the sails swelling in the wind, waiting for 
the tide to change. But then in the distance they saw crowds of Frenchmen 
and cavalry in warlike array advancing towards them with a dull murmuring 
sound. The sailors, who were few in number and unwarlike, began to lose 
hope; for with the tide out, the ships were on dry land. 


Suddenly the pursuers started to fight against each other and kill each 
other. Seeing this, Mildred cried out in the words of David: "I have called 
upon Thee, O Lord, and Thou hast heard me. More and more do I cry, incline 
Thine ear and hearken unto me. O Thou Creator and Lord, Who hast made all 
things in heaven and on earth, and didst lead Thy people through the midst 
of the sea, deliver me from mine enemies that follow after me, and bring me 
in safety to my homeland and to my mother." Scarcely had she said this when 
the tide flowed in impetuously and the shore quickly became the sea. The sea 
floated the ships, caused confusion among the soldiers and fought on the side 
of the sailors. The rowers took to their oars, and with sails set the keels clove 
the waves, while the enemy in vain discharged their arrows and javelins 
across the water. Then Mildred like a new Miriam sang a song of praise to 
God. 


After a pleasant voyage, they arrived at Ebbsfleet on the coast of Kent. As 
Mildred stepped out of the boat, her foot imprinted itself on the rock as if it 
had been soft mud. This indelible sign of her landing caused many cures. For 
sick people came, made a solution from the dust scraped from the rock, and 
were healed. The people enclosed the footprint in a shrine, and healings 
continued to be wrought there. 


In about 690 Mildred was tonsured a nun by her mother in the monastery 
founded by her at Minster-in-Thanet, on land provided by King Egbert of 
Kent in compensation for the murder of her brothers the Martyr-Princes 
Ethelred and Ethelbricht. A few years later Mildred was consecrated abbess in 
succession to her mother by St. Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury. And in 
694 she attended and signed a council held in Kent. 
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After ruling the community for thirty-five years, Mildred reposed in peace 
after a long illness in about the year 700, on July 13. In 741 her successor, 
Abbess Edburga, translated the relics of Saint Mildred to a new monastery 
built somewhat further inland, on the site of what is now Minster Abbey. At 
that time the holy virgin's body together with her vestments were found to be 
completely incorrupt as if she were sleeping. Many miracles were wrought at 
her tomb. 


Once, during the time of Abbess Edburga, a bell-ringer fell asleep while on 
duty. St. Mildred appeared to him, boxed him on the ear and said to him: 
"Understand, fellow, that this is an oratory to pray in, not a dormitory to sleep 
in". Then she vanished. 


The monastery was destroyed by the Danes in about 840, the bodies of St. 
Mildred and her sister St. Mildgytha were transferred to Lyminge, and from 
there, in 1085, to St. Gregory's hospital in Canterbury. According to another 
tradition, however, in 1027 the monks of St. Augustine's Abbey, Canterbury 
begged King Canute to give them the site and the relics of St. Mildred. He 
readily granted them the site, but promised them the relics only on condition 
that he returned safely from a pilgrimage to Rome which he made in 1031. In 
the event, he returned safely after having been rescued from shipwreck 
through the intercession of St. Augustine. And so Abbot Elfstan of Canterbury 
was granted his request. 


The king's letter reached him on the eve of Pentecost. On the same day he 
came to Minster, accompanied by Provost Godwin and two trusted monks, 
Bennet and Rudolph. On the next day, since it was a great feast, he invited 
many of his friends and neighbours to a meal, so that no-one suspected 
anything. 


When night came on, Elfstan and his three brethren went noiselessly to St. 
Mildred's shrine and tried to force it open. In this they were at first 
unsuccessful, but after much prayer the lid of the sepulchre was raised and 
the remaining relics of the saint were reverently folded in a white cloth and 
borne secretly away. The burden was light, consisting of fleshless bones, 
many of them already crumbled into dust. 


The people of Thanet heard of what the monks were doing and rushed off 
in pursuit, arming themselves with swords and staves and weapons of all 
kinds. But the monks had a fair start, and when the angry multitude first 
sighted them, they had already secured the ferry-boat at Saare, which 
belonged to their abbey, and were rowing over the broad waters of the 
Wantsum. And the pursuers, having no boat in which continue the chase, 
returned home. 
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Once Queen Emma, the widow of King Canute, being reduced to poverty 
and despair because she was in disfavour with her son, King Edward the 
Confessor, had a dream in which the saint promised to help her because she 
and her husband had permitted the translation of her relics from Thanet to St. 
Augustine's, Canterbury. Then Emma borrowed 20 shillings and sent it to 
Abbot Elfstan of St. Augustine's, and, miraculously, the king's heart was 
changed. Edward felt shame for the injury he had done his mother, begged 
her forgiveness and restored her to her former dignity. 


Fifty-five years after the translation, a certain knight broke into a military 
storeroom and stole a large quantity of material. On the eve of the feast of the 
Translation of St. Mildred's relics, he was captured, closely confined in 
Canterbury Castle, and placed in fetters. But such was his devotion to the 
holy virgin that when the bell of the monastery began to ring, his chains fell 
off, his jailors were paralyzed and the prison doors opened before him. He 
rushed towards the shrine of the saint, and although the doors of the 
monastery were closed he clung so tightly to the window of the crypt that no- 
one was able to drag him away. Eventually the matter was referred to the 
king who pardoned the knight who was so evidently under the protection of 
St. Mildred. Some of the saint's relics have now been returned to Minster 
Abbey. 


St. Mildred is commemorated on July 13. 
Holy Mother Mildred, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: An Old English manuscript Caligula A. xiv (tenth century); Goscelin, 
Life of St. Mildred (eleventh century); William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum 
Anglorum (c. 1120); St. Mildred and her Kinsfolk, Ramsgate: Monastery Press, 
1950; Frank Barlow, "Two Notes: Cnut's Second Pilgrimage and Queen 
Emma's Disgrace in 1043", English Historical Review, \xxiii (1958); Dom 
Gregory Bush, Minster Abbey 670 to 1965) 
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86. SAINT NATHALAN, BISHOP, OF ABERDEEN 


Our holy Father Nathalan, known as Nachlan or Nauchlan by the common 
people and Neachtan neir in the Irish Annals, was born in Tullicht in the 
diocese of Aberdeen, northern Scotland. Although he was of a noble family, 
he decided, on reaching manhood, to devote himself to cultivating the fields. 
For this, he judged, best enabled him to keep his mind on God. 


Meanwhile, a terrible famine broke out among his neighbours, relatives 
and friends, so that almost the whole people was in danger of perishing from 
hunger. Then Nathalan distributed all his grain, and all his possessions, to the 
poor. And when spring came, not having anything to sow in the earth which 
he cultivated with his own hands, in response to a Divine revelation he 
ordered it all to be sown with sand. From this sand there grew a great crop of 
all kinds of grain, which was greatly multiplied. 


During the harvest, however, when a multitude of people of both sexes 
came together to help him gather in his crop, a rainstorm and whirlwind 
arose, preventing them from working. At this Nathalan, together with the 
other harvesters, murmured a little against God. Feeling that he had offended 
God, Nathalan then bound his right hand to his leg with an iron lock and key, 
and threw the key into the river Dee, vowing that he would never unlock it 
until he had venerated the tombs of the holy Apostles Peter and Paul. 


And so the saint set off from Rome and, still bewailing his sin, came to the 
tombs of the Apostles. Then he met a naked boy carrying a little fish for sale. 
After buying the fish, he slit open its belly and found inside it the key which 
he had flung into the river Dee untouched by rust. This miracle came to the 
ears of the Pope, who summoned him into his presence and consecrated him, 
against his will, to the episcopate. 


After spending many years in Rome, the saint asked the Pope to let him 
return to his native Scotland. Permission was given him; and on his return he 
built the churches of Tullicht, Bothelim and Colle. Once, when he was at the 
church of Bothelney (Meldrum), he averted a raging pestilence by his prayers; 
and he wrought many other miracles through the power of the Holy Spirit. 


Eventually, on January 8, 678, St. Nathalan reposed in peace. He was 
buried with great veneration at Tullicht. Many sick people who came to his 
tomb with faith returned healed of their illnesses. 


Holy Father Nathalan, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: The Breviary of Aberdeen; The Martyrologies of Tallaght and Donegal) 
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87. SAINT NECTAN, MONK-MARTYR OF HARTLAND 


Our holy Father Nectan was born in the fifth century, being the oldest child 
of Prince Brychan of Brecon in Wales and his wife Gladys. Before begetting 
Nectan, Brychan went off to live the ascetical life in Ireland, and on his return 
begat a large family of sons and daughters - one for every year that he had 
unlawfully forsaken the company of his wife. Several of these sons and 
daughters later founded churches on the North Devon and Cornwall coasts. 


Inspired by St. Athanasius' Life of the great Egyptian hermit, St. Anthony, 
Nectan decided to abandon his father's house and lead an ascetical life in a 
foreign land. So, going down to the sea-coast, he entered a boat and 
committed himself to the Providence of God. Eventually the boat landed on 
the North Devon coast near Hartland. Nectan soon found a convenient site for 
his hermitage, in a wooded, north-sloping valley next to a waterfall, which is 
now called St. Nectan's Kieve, near Tintagel. There he constructed a hut out of 
the branches and bark of trees, and set about living a hermit's life, eating only 
herbs and acorns and suchlike things. 


Soon news of the holy hermit spread, and his brothers and sisters set out to 
look for him. Having found him, they spread out along the coast, and each 
built for him or herself a cell in which to live the heremitical life. But every 
year they all assembled in St. Nectan's cell on the eve of the Feast of the 
Circumcision of Christ (January 1). There they conferred together on spiritual 
subjects and strengthened each other in their zeal for the Heavenly Kingdom. 
And afterwards they each returned to his cell mutually edified and rejoicing 
greatly. 


Now there lived not far from the saint's hut a pious man named Huddon. 
He was a swine-herd, and one day as he was wandering in the woods looking 
for his lord's breeding sow with her young, he came upon the hut. Astonished 
at the sight of the saint, he was at first afraid to approach him. But then, 
plucking up courage, he went up and spoke to him. He asked him whether he 
knew anything about the sow and her young. Nectan told him where they 
were, and the swineherd took the animals and returned them to his master, 
telling him everything that he had seen and heard. When his master heard the 
story, he was filled with compassion for the saint in his poverty, and went 
and offered him two good milk-cows. St. Nectan accepted the offering 
gratefully, allowing himself to depart a little from his voluntary poverty so as 
not to offend the giver. 


One day, as the cows were wandering through the woods, seeking richer 


pastures, two robbers came upon them and stole them. Then the saint set out 
in search of them, and came upon the robbers at a place called Newton. He 
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began speaking to them about the Faith of Christ, but was cut short when 
they attacked and beheaded him. 


But then a great miracle took place. For, taking his head up in his hands, 
the saint carried it for about half a mile to his hermitage and laid it all blood- 
stained on a stone. The traces of the blood shed by the martyr can still be seen 
on the stones of the stream in the little valley leading to his hermitage, which 
is called St. Nectan's glen. 


Meanwhile, the robber who had beheaded him went completely mad, and 
after tearing his flesh with his nails and biting off his tongue with his teeth, he 
perished miserably. And the other robber, his accomplice, immediately went 
almost totally blind. But then, feeling his sight failing, and witnessing the 
terrible retribution meted out to his companion, he came to repentance. And 
following as best he could after the martyr as he held his head in his hands, 
and gathering up the blood from the holy body as it fell to the ground, he felt 
the progression of his blindness arrested. Glorifying God, he took the body 
and reverently buried it in the hut near the waterfall. 


There is a tradition that shortly before his death St. Nectan threw his 
chapel-bell into the waterfall and prophesied that later, when the true faith 
will have returned to the land, a boy would find it. Much later, sometime in 
the nineteenth century, some people were drilling through the rock of the 
waterfall, hoping to find a hidden treasure with the bell. But then they heard a 
bell tolling and a voice which told them to go no further, because the boy who 
would find the bell had not yet been born... 


In about the year 937, a young peasant from Hartland was called up to 
serve in the army of the pious King Athelstan against an invasion from the 
north led by Olaf, the Viking king of Dublin, and Constantine, king of the 
Scots. In the night before the battle which has gone down in history as the 
Battle of Brunanburgh (which was probably in what is now the Wirral), the 
young man was lying in his lord's tent, near the king's pavilion, when he 
suddenly felt himself seized by the bubonic plague, which at that time was 
sweeping through the English army. Terrified, he began to weep and groan 
and call upon God and St. Nectan. So loud were his cries that he disturbed the 
king and the others who were sleeping in the adjoining tents so that they 
could not sleep. After midnight St. Nectan appeared to the young man and 
gently touched the part of his body that was affected. The sick man was 
immediately cured. In the morning an inquiry was made who had disturbed 
the king's rest, and the young man was discovered and brought before the 
king. When the king saw how frightened he was, he told him not to be afraid 
but to tell him why he had been shouting so loudly. Then he said: 


"I felt that this pestilence which is raging among the people had affected 
me, and I was possessed by uncontrollable grief, thinking that I would die 
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unexpectedly on an expedition in a foreign land. And I began sorrowfully to 
call upon God, and to invoke again and again, among other saints, St. Nectan. 
And I was heard; for he came to me when I invoked him, touched the part 
affected by the disease, and drove the whole illness away from me." 


The king asked him to recount the life of the martyr. The peasant told the 
story, and then, plucking up courage, said: 


"Begging your pardon, my lord king, I want to say that I trust in our Lord 
Jesus Christ and in the help of His martyr, which I have often experienced. 
And if you devoutly invoke him and commit yourself to his patronage, by his 
prayers you will obtain victory over the enemy and drive away the pestilence 
which is destroying the people." 


The king accepted the wise advice of the young man, and promised that he 
would give the honour to the Lord and St. Nectan if he won the victory and 
returned safely with his men. God hearkened to the king's faith, gave him a 
great victory over his enemies, and removed the deadly plague which had 
been threatening his army. And so, when he first came to Devon, and was 
informed by his bailiffs that his manor at Hartland was reckoned to contain 
twenty hides, he gave two hides to the church of the blessed martyr Nectan, 
and as long as he lived had a special trust in his intercession. 


During the period of the Danish monarchy, in the early eleventh century, 
God decreed that the relics of the holy martyr should be revealed. The 
revelation was made to Brictric, the devout priest of St. Nectan's church, in 
the following way. One night, while the priest was sleeping, there appeared 
to him an angelic man surrounded on every side with glorious light, who said 
to him: 


"When it dawns tomorrow, take with you some religious and worthy men 
and enter the basilica of the blessed martyr Nectan, and in the part which 
faces north you will find the body of the holy martyr buried. Lift it out of the 
ground and put it in a more conspicuous position, so that it can given the 
highest honour and due reverence by posterity." 


The priest awoke and, being a simple soul, waited a little in order that he 
might prove whether that voice had come from God... And on the following 
night the angelic man again appeared to him in his dreams, shining with 
heavenly light, and warned him to fulfil the command which had been given 
him. 


Then Brictric asked and obtained from the Lord that the heavenly vision 


should appear to him a third time. And so on the third night, as he rested in 
bed, the heavenly messenger appeared to him again, and first reproved him 
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for not having obeyed. Then he showed him by a sign clearer than that given 
before where the sepulchre of the holy martyr was. 


Brictric joyfully went to his local bishop, Livyng of Crediton (1021-1046), 
and told him the whole story of his vision. But the bishop, despising the 
poverty of the priest, did not pay any attention. However, Brictric was not to 
be put off. With unquenched zeal he returned to his church, and summoned 
all the older persons of both sexes who lived in the parish to come together at 
that church. 


And so when a considerable multitude both of clergy and people had 
assembled, he told them the whole story and ordered that a solemn three 
days' fast be observed, in order that God might make his purpose plain to all. 


At length, the three days' fast completed, Brictric together with the other 
priests and a devout multitude of either sex took candles in their hands and 
went with the banner of the Cross at their head towards the place indicated in 
the vision. On arrival, the whole congregation prostrated itself in prayer. 
Then they arose, cleared the dust away from the pavement and the priests 
began digging while the rest of the clergy led the people in prayer. 


For a long time they laboured without result, and all the priests except 
Brictric went away to rest a little, as if doubting whether their labour would 
be rewarded. But Brictric, who was taking the leading part in the work, did 
not leave, but, inspired by most fervent love, zeal and devotion, began 
digging still more eagerly. 


Finally, the holy treasure was opened to him that knocked. For by the will 
of God he found a stone sculpture with figures inscribed on it, which was 
later placed on the altar built in honour of the martyr near his grave. Then, 
having taken away the stone which blocked the indenture, he smelled such a 
sweet fragrance arising from the sepulchre that one would have thought that 
all the spices and perfumes in the world were contained within it. At the same 
time a brilliant light suddenly shone down on them from heaven, dazzling the 
eyes of all who were present. Then, to the accompaniment of hymns and 
spiritual songs, they approached the sarcophagus, lifted the holy body from 
the earth, and placed the holy relics upon the altar consecrated in the name of 
the martyr. This uncovering of the relics of the holy martyr took place on 
December 4. 


Now when Bishop Livyng heard the news, he repented of his unbelief and 
donated two bells and an immense amount of lead sufficient to roof the whole 


church, together with a most beautifully worked door. 


In the sarcophagus, close to the martyr's body, they found his staff, which 
the people decorated in gold and silver and precious stones, and a bone seal 
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depicting the bust of the martyr and with the letters SIGILLUM NECTANI 
inscribed upon it. 


At the moment of the uncovering of the relics, a blind woman who was 
nearby, hearing the chanting of the psalms, ran up and asked that she might 
be led to the holy body. As soon as she put her eyes to the relics of the martyr, 
she recovered her sight and thanked God. Many other miracles were wrought 
at that time in the presence of the holy relics. 


After the death of King Canute in 1035, his son Hardacanute succeeded 
him on the throne of England. For services rendered in battle, Hardacanute 
gave the royal manor at Hartland to Earl Godwin. (Godwin was the father of 
the last English Orthodox king, Harold II, who died at Hastings in 1066, and 
grandfather of Gytha, the wife of Great-Prince Vladimir Monomakh of Kiev.) 
However, Hardacanute's courtiers whispered against Godwin, accusing him 
of fraud and treason. And so the king decided to destroy Godwin by a 
cunning stratagem. He gave him some a sealed letter and asked him to take 
them to Swein, sub-king of Galway. Now while Godwin was on his way to 
Swein, in the middle of the Irish sea, a great tempest arose. The passengers 
called upon God and His saints, and each implored the help of his special 
patron. But as soon as Godwin called on the name of St. Nectan, the sea 
became calm. Then the earl vowed to pay special honour to the martyr in 
future. 


Meanwhile, Godwin's servant, a very prudent man, approached him and 
said: 


"I have long been silently thinking my lord, that perhaps we are bearing 
Uriah's letters with us on this journey." 


The earl replied that he could not imagine such a thing of the king. But his 
servant replied: 


"With your permission, I will examine the letters in such a way as neither 
to break the king's seal nor to smudge the writing." 


The earl agreed. The letter read as follows: 
"King Hardacanute to his relative Swein, greeting. When you have 
received this letter, take its bearer, Earl Godwin, who has been guilty of 


devising treachery against me, and secretly put him to death." 


At the request of the earl, the servant wrote another letter with the king's 
seal: 
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"King Hardacanute to his relative Swein, greeting. | command and entreat 
you to give the bearer of these presents, my great friend Earl Godwin, the 
fairest and best of my nieces as a wife." 


And so, when Godwin landed, he went to the sub-king, gave him the letter, 
and within a month married Gyditha, and brought her back to England with 
him. The king was greatly astonished at this outcome, but he went to meet 
him and greeted him with the kiss of peace. He bestowed many presents 
upon his niece and treated the earl with the greatest respect as long as he 
lived. 


Godwin gave the church of St. Nectan, among other gifts, a mark of gold, 
with which the martyr's staff was gilded. And his wife, Countess Gytha, 
greatly honoured the church, giving it silk palls. She introduced the clerics 
Ailman and Lemann and gave them the manor at Hartaton as a place to keep 
the valuables of the church safe from the ravages of the Irish pirates. 


During the Second World War the Monophysite Emperor Haile Selassie, 
who was in exile in England, made the long journey to Hartland in order to 
pray to St. Nectan. 


Several local traditions concerning the saint have been preserved to the 
present day. One of these records that the saint once asked God that if anyone 
used the name of God in vain in his region, he would be punished in the 
following way. He would bite on his tongue, the tongue would swell up and 
nearly choke him, and the swelling would not go down for twelve hours. This 
gift was granted to him, and there is one recent instance of its exercise. 


In 1972, Mrs. Olga Mount was staying at her cottage near Hartland with 
her eldest son and some of his student friends. She told them the story of St. 
Nectan, and the gift he had received from God to punish those who used the 
name of God in vain. The next day the students went sightseeing to St. 
Nectan's church and holy well, coming back in the evening. 


The next morning, they were all having breakfast with the exception of one 
student. Suddenly this student appeared at the top of the stairs, and gestured 
to the others that he could not speak because his tongue was swollen. The 
other students laughed, because, as they explained, this student had the 
previous day mocked St. Nectan's well and used the name of God in vain. The 
student then motioned for a piece of paper and wrote down how he had 
bitten on his tongue during the night. It had swollen quickly, waking him up 
and nearly choking him. He came out in cold sweat and was thinking of 
waking up one of the others in his panic when he remembered his idle words 
of the previous day. Struck with fear, he sat up in bed and meekly asked God 
to forgive him. The swelling at once ceased to grow, and he sat for the rest of 
the night waiting for it to go down. The students laughed, but one remarked 
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that he had been very careful with his language the previous day and had 
been surprised at the other student's carelessness. After several hours the 
swelling went down and the suffering student was able to eat his lunch. 


St. Nectan is commemorated on June 17. His translation took place on 
December 4. 


Holy Monk-Martyr Nectan, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: 12th century Gotha manuscript translated by G.H. Doble, The Saints 
of Cornwall, Truro: Holywell Press, part 5, pp. 59-79; R. Pearse Chope, 
Presidential Address, Devonshire Association Transactions, vol. 58, 1926, p. 52; 
Robert Hunt, Popular Romances of the West of England, London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1930, pp. 280-82; Mrs. Olga Mount) 
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88. SAINT NEOT, ABBOT OF CORNWALL 


Our holy Father Neot was born in the first half of the ninth century. He 
was of royal stock. When he had reached the age of military service, he 
decided instead to become a monk in the monastery of Glastonbury. There, by 
fasting, vigil and prayers he was counted worthy of great spiritual gifts. He 
cast out demons and healed both physical and spiritual illnesses. He became 
famous for his virtues, his learning, eloquence and wisdom. 


St. Neot was short of stature, like Zacchaeus; and he used to celebrate the 
Divine Liturgy standing on an iron stool. Once this became the occasion for 
the working of a miracle. A noble came to the monastery and sought 
admittance. Neot, as the sacristan, came to the door; but the lock was too high 
for him to reach. Then by Divine power the lock was brought down to the 
level of his girdle, and he was able to open the door. 


Now the saint felt oppressed by the crowds of people who came to see 
him, and, guided by God, he retreated with a single companion called Barry 
to a secluded valley in Cornwall, today’s Neotstoke. This was surrounded by 
woods and hills, not far from the sea, and about ten miles from the monastery 
of St. Petroc at Bodmin. After about seven years, the saint made a pilgrimage 
to Rome to receive the Pope’s blessing and seek his advice about his way of 
life. The Pope exhorted him to preach the Word of God to the people. And so, 
on his return, Neot built a monastery and gathered together some monks. 


The saint used to chant the psalms standing in a pool of water, like St. 
Aldhelm and several of the Celtic saints. One day, while he was chanting 
thus, he heard many horsemen riding through the woods. Not wishing to be 
seen, he fled to his cell. But he left his shoe behind in the process, and so sent 
his cell-attendant to fetch it. However, a crafty fox had in the meantime come 
to the spot and taken the shoe. But the fox suddenly fell into a deep sleep and 
died, having the thongs of the shoe will in his mouth. When the saint’s 
servant brought it back to his master, he was told to tell no one about the 
incident until after his master’s death. 


Another time, when the saint was again psalmodising in the pool, a 
trembling doe bounded out of the thick forest and fell at the saint’s feet as if 
imploring his help. This was granted; for when the dogs came up, they 
immediately fled back into the wood, and Neot dismissed the doe unharmed. 
The huntsman was so astonished at the miracle that he threw away his arrows 
and implored the hermit’s advice. Then, in accordance with the saint’s word, 
he left the world and became a monk in the monastery of St. Petroc. 
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Near his cell there was another pool in which there lived three fish. It was 
revealed to the saint by an angel that he should take one fish from the pool 
every day, leaving the other two, whose number would be restored by Divine 
power. One day, however, he was so ill that he could hardly eat anything; 
and his attendant, feeling compassion for him, caught two fish, and, broiling 
the one and boiling the other, urged the saint to eat. When asked where they 
had come from, Barry told the truth. The saint said: “Why have you done 
this? Why have you rashly presumed to act contrary to God’s command?” 
Then, having ordered him to restore the fish to the pool, he prostrated himself 
in prayer, and did not rise again until he was told that the fish were alive and 
swimming again in their usual way. After that, he told Barry to bring one of 
the fish and prepare it for eating; and no sooner had he eaten it than he was 
healed of his disease. 


Another time, some thieves came and stole the saint’s oxen. After that 
some stags came out of the forest and tamely approached the brethren. When 
Neot saw this, he ordered the yoke to be placed upon the stags, and for a long 
time they did the work of the oxen. When the thieves heard of this, they 
repented, restored what they had stolen, and humbly came to the saint asking 
his forgiveness. And through the saint’s advice they reformed their lives. 


Sometimes King Alfred of Wessex came to the man of God asking for his 
blessing. The saint severely criticised the king for his proud harshness, 
bringing before him the humility of David as an example, and pointing out 
that Saul, who had been placed at the head of the tribes of Israel when he was 
small in his own eyes, was later condemned for his pride. Then he prophesied 
that the barbarians would invade the land and triumph by God's permission, 
and he would be the only one to escape, wandering as a fugitive over the 
land. “O King,” he said, “you will suffer much in this life; no man can say 
how much you will suffer. But now, beloved child, hear me if you are willing, 
and turn your heart to my counsel. Forsake your wickedness; redeem your 
sins by almsgiving, and wipe them out through tears.” And he urged him, 
when he would see his words fulfilled, not to despair, but to act like a man 
and strengthen his heart. For through his intercessions he had obtained from 
God that Alfred would again be restored to his former prosperity, so long as 
he ceased from doing evil and repented of his sins. And he further urged him 
to send gifts to the Pope, beseeching him to give freedom to the English 
School in Rome. This good deed would help him in his troubles. Alfred then 
sent the Pope as he had been advised, and obtained his request, together with 
several holy relics and a portion of the True Cross. 


At length the holy man, exhorting the brethren to live in peace and 
showing them the way of salvation, lifted his hands to heaven and committed 
his soul into the hands of his Creator, on July 31, 877. A wonderful fragrance 
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came from his body, which brought comfort and healing to many coming 
from far and wide. And even the earth from his grace, when received in faith, 
was found to give healing to both men and animals. 


It came about that when the saint’s prophecy had been fulfilled, and Alfred 
was fleeing from the barbarians, the saint appeared to him in his misery one 
night, and told him that he would triumph over the enemy in the seventh 
week after Pascha (878), and that the Danish King Guthrum and his nobles 
would be baptised. Then, on the night before the battle of Ethandune, in the 
village of Iley, the saint again appeared to the king. He looked like an angel, 
his hair white as snow, his garments glistening and fragrant. He was carrying 
armour with him, and said to the king: “Arise quickly and prepare for victory. 
When you came here, I was with you, I helped you. So now you and your 
men go out to battle tomorrow, and the Lord will be with you, the Lord 
strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle, Who gives victory to kings. 
And I will go before you to the battle, and your enemies shall fall by your arm 
before my eyes, and you will smite them with the edge of the sword.” The 
next morning, during the battle, an invisible hand seized Alfred’s standard 
and waved the English on. As a result, the Danes faltered and fled in 
confusion. Then the Danish King Guthrum surrendered and was baptised, in 
accordance with the prophecy. 


Many years later, when a monastery was being founded at Eynesbury in 
Cambridgeshire, it was found that they did not have any relics. So a 
conspiracy was formed with the warden of St. Neot’s shrine at Neostoke in 
Cornwall. On November 30, 974, he stole the body of the saint, and arrived 
with it at Eynesbury (later renamed St. Neot’s) on December 7. But the 
Cornishment soon discovered the theft and traced the body to Eynesbury. So 
angry were they that King Edgar was forced to send out an armed force to 
drive the Cornishmen out of the village. 


The relics of St. Neot at Eynesbury were inspected by Archbishop Anselm 
in 1086, who declared them authentic and also complete except for one arm 
left in Cornwall. Anselm himself gave his monastery in Bec a relic of St. 
Neot’s cheekbone. 


John Leland, travelling through England in the 1540s, saw the tunic of the 
saint in St. Neot’s and his comb “made of a little bone of two fingers’ width, 
into which were inserted small fishes’ teeth, the whole having the appearance 
of a pike’s jaw”. 


St. Neot is commemorated on July 31. 
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Holy Father Neot, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: An early twelfth-century Vita S. Neoti in Latin, and an eleventh- 
century homily on the saint in Anglo-Saxon, in Whitaker, The Life of Saint 
Neot, 1809; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 289-290) 
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89. SAINT NON (NONNA), NUN OF CORNWALL 


Our holy Mother Non (or Nun or Nonna or Nonnita) was the daughter of 
Cynyr of Caer Gwch, in Menevia, West Wales, and Anna, the daughter of 
Gwrthefyr Fendigaid. Cynyr was the sub-king of a region which afterwards 
came to be known as Pebydiog, or Dewisland. He was also the father of SS. 
Gwen (Wenn), Banhadlen and Gwestlan or Guistlianus, Bishop of Old 
Menevia. 


Non, who was a very beautiful virgin, became a nun at Ty Gwyn 
monastery at Maucan near Whitesand Bay. One she was met by Sant, or 
Sanctus, king of the people of Ceredigion. Falling in love with her, he raped 
her in a meadow. From this rape was born the great St. David, or Dewi, as the 
Welsh call him. It is said that at the time of St. David’s conception two large 
stones, which had not been seen there before, appeared, one at the head of St. 
Non and the other at her feet. Also, a well sprung up near the chapel which 
survives to this day and whose water has healing properties. From this time, 
according to Welsh tradition, she lived on bread and water, and never knew a 
man again. However, according to Irish tradition, she was also the mother of 
Magna, mother of St. Setna, and of Mor, mother of St. Eltin. This had led 
modern authorities to consider that she may have been married to Sant, and 
became a nun only after his death. 


Once the pregnant St. Non went into a church to offer alms for the birth of 
her child. By tradition this was the church of Caermorfa on Morfa Esgob. At 
that time a certain preacher - he is variously considered to have been St. 
Gildas, St. Ailbe, or St. Patrick - was preaching in the church. As the mother 
entered, he was struck dumb. When asked by the congregation why he had 
broken off his sermon and become silent, he replied: “I can talk to you in 
ordinary conversation, but I am unable to preach. But go outside and allow 
me to remain here alone, to see if I can preach under those conditions.” The 
congregation went outside, but the mother concealed herself and hid in a 
corner, wishing to hear his words. Then the preacher again found himself 
unable to preach. Terrified, he cried out in a loud voice: “I adjure anyone who 
may be hiding from me to reveal himself from the place of his concealment, 
and to make himself known.” Then she said in reply: “I am hiding here.” 
Then he said: “Go outside, and let the congregation re-enter the church.” They 
did so, and he preached in his usual manner with unfettered tongue. Then the 
mother, on being asked, confessed that she was pregnant; and it became 
obvious to all that she would bring into the world one whose teaching would 
excel that of all the teachers of Britain. 


There was a ruler in the neighbourhood who had heard from magicians 
that a boy was about to be born in his realm whose power would extend over 
the whole country. They also told him where he was going to be born, so he 
went to keep watch there. On the same day, St. Non was walking on the road 
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leading to the place of the birth. Suddenly a great storm arose with thunder 
and lightning. There was so much hail and rain that nobody could go 
outdoors. But the place where the mother lay groaning shone with a brilliant 
light as if lit by the sun. On that spot a church was built, whose ruins can be 
seen to this day. 


At some time after the birth of her son, St. Non took him to Altarnon in 
Cornwall, perhaps because her sister, St. Gwen, was the wife of Selyf, Duke of 
Cornwall, who lived at Gallewick, “between the Tamar and the Lynher”. 
There is a fine old church dedicated to her at Altarnon, with a holy well and 
an ancient standing cross, and another church bearing her name at Bradstone 
in Devon, by the Tamar. There are further holy wells dedicated to her at 
Pelynt, Boyton, Grampound and Portscatho, as well as in the region of St. 
David’s in Wales. 


According to Cornish tradition, the body of St. Non lies at Altarnon. 
However, it appears more likely that she died at some time in the sixth 
century at the last place of her earthly pilgrimage, at Dirinon, near Brest in 
Finistére, Brittany, where there is a chapel with her tomb in it and a holy well. 
At Dirinon is also shown the rock on which she was accustomed to kneel in 
prayer, until she left the impress of her knees in it. According to Breton 
tradition, many miracles were wrought at her tomb, and the Bretons venerate 
her even more than her son. 


The feastday of St. Non is March 3. 
Holy Mother Non, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: S. Baring-Gould and J. Fisher, The Lives of the British Saints, 1907- 
1913, vol. 4, pp. 22-24; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 294-295; Rhygyfarch, The Life of St. David; Nona 
Rees, St. David of Dewisland, Gomer Press, Llandysul, Ceredigion, 2008, pp. 4- 
7; T. Thomley Jones, “Saint David”, The National Library of Wales Journal, vol. 
20, no. 3, 1978, p. 216; John McAsey, Ancient Chapels and Churches in Wales, 
Talybont, Ceredigion, 2003, p. 49) 
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90. SAINT ODA “THE GOOD”, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY 


Our holy Father Oda was born in East Anglia, of Danish parents. His father 
had been a soldier in the pagan Great Army that killed the holy Martyr-King 
Edmund of East Anglia in 869, and was opposed to his son’s Christian 
leanings. So Oda left father and mother and all his possessions to attach 
himself to a pious man named Ethelhelm, who adopted him as his son and 
taught him the Christian faith. 


Once Ethelhelm and Oda were on a pilgrimage to Rome. Suddenly the 
elder had a heart-attack. Oda resorted to prayer, and then gave his teacher a 
cup of wine over which he had made the sign of the Cross. On drinking the 
wine, Ethelhelm immediately recovered. News of this miracle reached the 
ears of the king. As a result, Oda, who was already a priest, was consecrated 
Bishop of Ramsbury in Wiltshire. 


This took place in about 925. In 936 Bishop Oda was sent by King Athelstan 
to France to negotiate the restoration of Louis, the son of Emperor Charles the 
Simple, who was at that time in exile in England. In 937 Bishop Oda was 
present at the Battle of Brunanburgh, where by his prayers King Athelstan’s 
sword was miraculously repaired, thereby saving his life. (According to 
another account, his saviour was St. Aldhelm.) 


In 942 Oda was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, having become a 
monk at Fleury-on-Loire shortly before. As archbishop, Oda showed much 
courage and wisdom. He encouraged monasticism, issued decrees promoting 
good morals and asserted the independence of the Church from the secular 
authorities. 


St. Oda was once celebrating the Divine Liturgy with tears, as was his 
custom. Suddenly he saw a drop of Blood flowing from the consecrated Gifts. 
Amazed and struck with fear, he called a priest and showed him the miracle 
secretly. “You should rejoice, highest Father,” said the priest, “for today 
Christ the Son of God has honoured you, in that He Who is blessed above all 
has counted you worthy to see this with your bodily eyes.” “And now I 
beseech the power of the ineffable God to return this His Body to its original 
form,” said the archbishop. When he had prayed, he arose and found it as 
before, and partook of it with reverence. After the Liturgy, all the poor, the 
pilgrims, the orphans and widows were brought together and given food to 
the glory of that great miracle. 


St. Oda greatly embellished his cathedral church at Canterbury, completely 


renovating and enlarging the structure erected by St. Augustine. It is said that 
during the repairs to the cathedral no rain at all fell on the city. He also 
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brought to it the relics of St. Wilfrid from the ruins of Ripon Minster, while at 
the same time commissioning the writing of a new Life of the saint. 


One of his last acts was to consecrate St. Dunstan to the episcopate. For 
when King Edwy died, and his brother Edgar ascended the throne of Wessex, 
he immediately recalled Dunstan from exile. And at a witan (parliament) held 
at Bradford-on-Avon, “by the choice of all Dunstan was consecrated bishop, 
especially so that he might constantly be in the royal presence on account of 
his far-seeing and prudent counsels”. During the service, however, St. Oda 
paused at the point where the church to which the new bishop is to be 
appointed is declared, and, to the astonishment of all, name him bishop of the 
metropolitan see of Canterbury. Quietly resisting the objections of those 
around him, he said: “I know, dearly beloved, what God has spoken in me.” 
The holy prelate said this through the Holy Spirit, foreseeing the grace that 
was to fill Dunstan. And indeed, within two years St. Dunstan became 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


St. Oda reposed on June 2, 958, being called “the Good” by St. Dunstan, 
who never passed his tomb without kneeling. He was succeeded by Elfsin, 
Bishop of Winchester, a man of very different character. One day, after he had 
been elected but before he had received the pallium (omophorion) from the 
Pope, Elfsin was standing over Oda’s tomb, and addressed him, saying: 
“Behold, O Bishop, here you lie prostrate, and I enjoy the rights of victory. 
While you were alive, I did not obtain them, but now that you are dead, | 
have taken them.” Then he disdainfully struck the tomb with his staff and 
went away. That same night the weather was very bad. And St. Oda, clothed 
in hierarchical vestments, appeared to a certain priest and said to him: “Go to 
the bishop and diligently ask him why he mocked me yesterday and struck 
me with his staff.” On awaking, however, the priest forgot the word of the 
saint. Again St. Oda appeared to him and repeated the same words. Again the 
priest kept silent - this time out of fear. On the third night the saint came to 
him and reproached him for his slothfulness, adding: “If you wish to preserve 
the prosperity of this sweet life of yours that you now enjoy, tell your bishop 
what you have heard.” Taking courage from the saint’s words, the priest went 
to the bishop, prostrated himself at his feet, and said: “There came to me, not 
Gabriel, the Virgin’s messenger, but that glorious Oda, your predecessor, who 
ordered me to say these words to your Eminence with indignation: ‘Since you 
despised me yesterday in word and deed, I tell you that you will cross the sea 
and climb the mountains, but in no wise will you sit upon the apostolic 
throne.’” The bishop dismissed this as an idle dream. But the prophecy was 
fulfilled to the letter: on his way to Rome to receive the pallium, Elfsin caught 
a cold in the Alps and died. 


St. Oda is commemorated on June 2. 


Holy Father Oda, pray to God for us! 
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(Sources: William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum Anglorum, I, 14; Saxon 
priest B., Vita Dunstani, in W. Stubbs, Memorials of St. Dunstan, Rolls series, 
1874; Anonymous, Vita Oswaldi, in J. Raine, Historians of the Church of York, 
Rolls series, 1874, vol. 1; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 296-297) 
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91. SAINT OLAF, MARTYR-KING OF NORWAY 


St. Olaf was born in 995, the son of a Norwegian lord named Harald 
Grenske, the great grandson of Harald Fairhair, and Asta Gudbransdatter. 
Olaf grew up in the household of his stepfather, Sigurd Byr of Ringarike. 
From the age of 12, he went on expeditions to the Baltic coast, Denmark and 
the Netherlands. Between 1009 and 1013 he fought under Thorkell the Tall 
against the English at London, Ringmere and Canterbury. For a time he was a 
captain of mercenaries for Duke Richard of Normandy, and in 1013 or 1014 he 
was converted to the Faith of Christ and baptized in Rouen. Then he entered 
the service of the exiled English King Ethelred and followed him back to 
England, where he fought on the English side at the taking of London Bridge. 
When the Danish King Canute conquered England, Olaf joined his service. 


According to The Saga of St. Olaf, the two men were at first great friends. 
However, King Canute then became jealous of the younger man. Moreover, 
the Saga continues, "the bishop [St. Sigfrid, enlightener of Sweden] always 
waited for Olaf at Divine service, but not for Canute, and the bishop called 
Olaf king, and this Canute could not bear to hear, and spoke to the bishop 
about it in such strong words that the latter had to desist, because of the 
king's authority, for the king's heart was filled to overflowing with pride and 
ambition, because of his power and place. So things went on until it came to 
Lent. Then Canute began to speak to Sigfrid: 'Is it true that you called Olaf by 
the title of king this winter? Now how do you defend your words, when he 
has no settled country nor wears a crown?! 


"Tt is true, my lord,' said the bishop, 'that he has no land here, and he 
wears no crown of gold or silver. Nay, rather is he chosen and crowned by the 
highest Lord and Ruler, the King of all kings, the one almighty God, to rule 
and govern that kingdom to which he is born, and this special destiny awaits 
him, to rule a kingdom for the comfort and profit of the people, and to yield 
to God the fitting fruit of his coming into his kingdom. All the people in 
Norway and the lands tributary to it, and not these parts only, but no less the 
whole of the region of the north as well, shall have reason to remember and 
keep in mind this pillar and support of God's Christendom, who will root out 
all brambles and weeds from God's field and vineyard, and sow in their stead 
the noble seed of God's holy words. All these words will flourish and come to 
perfect growth, and every man who accepts them will himself be acceptable 
to the highest King of heaven, world without end.' 


"King Canute said: 'You cannot be said to have made good the words 
which we are told you have spoken, my lord Bishop, declaring that he 
outshines us in miraculous virtues, above all if you make so great a 
distinction between us, that you declare that we show no virtues at all.' 
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"You have heard rightly concerning these words of ours,' said the bishop. 


"King Canute said: 'It avails me little, then, to chastize myself more than 
King Olaf, if 1am bound to fall short of him in some respect, for now, since 
Lent has begun, I wear a linen and not a silken shirt, a scarlet kirtle, and not 
one of velvet or purple. I drink also ale and not mead. But Olaf wears a shirt 
of silk and a kirtle of velvet. He has the choicest foods prepared for him, and a 
vessel of wine stands on his table.' 


"The bishop said: 'It is true, my lord, that Olaf wears a shirt of silk, but he 
wears a hair-cloth under the shirt, and a belt about his body so broad that it 
reaches from hip to shoulder-blade, and iron extending from it in front. You 
will always see that when King Olaf takes his seat and the choicest foods are 
brought before him, there is a mound in the place where he is wont to sit. 
There is hidden a cripple, and it is he that eats the dainties, but Olaf eats salt 
and bread. There is also a vessel of water, and this Olaf drinks, and has no 
more to drink than that, but it is the cripple that drinks out of the wine-cup.' 


"Then King Canute was so enraged against Bishop Sigfrid, that King Olaf 
could not stay there because of the jealousy of King Canute, and a little later it 
went the same way with Bishop Sigfrid." 


In 1015 Olaf and Sigfrid went to Norway, where Olaf succeeded in seizing 
the kingdom in spite of much opposition. First, by distributing money, and 
with the support of his kinsmen on the Opplands, he gained control of 
Ostland. Then, on Palm Sunday, March 25th, 1016, he conquered the country's 
principal chieftains, Sven Hakonsson Jarl, Einar Tambarskjelve, and Erling 
Skjalgsson, in the sea battle at Nesjar (between Larviksfjord and 
Lengesundsfjord). In the same year he was accepted as King at the Oreting in 
Trondelag. 


He had a comparatively peaceful reign for almost 10 years, and during this 
period considerably advanced the unification of Norway. Olaf's work of 
unification assumed concrete form as territorial dominion over a kingdom 
which extended from Gautelven in the south up to Finnmark in the north, 
from the Vesterhav islands in the west to the forests toward the realm of the 
Swedes in the east. Olaf was the first high king who secured real control over 
the inland areas of Trondelag and Opplandene. Moreover, he gained a 
foothold for the Norwegian national kingdom on the Orkney Islands and 
Haltland. 


Olaf also laid the foundation for nationwide local government and 
introduced a certain division of labour among the royal housecarls. He 
installed sheriffs recruited from the nobility and the landed gentry 
throughout the country and tried by means of his year-men to keep control of 
the political activities of the sheriffs. According to Snorre a division of labour 
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seems to have occurred in the King's household into actual housecarls 
(military functions), guests (police functions), house chaplains, and churls 
(duties within the palace). Moreover, several titles of the masters of the King's 
court are known from this time: standard-bearer, King's Marshal, House 
Bishop. 


With the aid of his English missionaries he succeeded in making Norway 
Christian. At the meeting of the Ting (Parliament) at Moster, Bomlo in 
Sunnhordland (1024), Norway acquired a nationwide ecclesiastical 
organisation with churches and priests, a Christian legal system and a first 
organisation of the Church's finances. 


Gwyn Jones writes: "The Christian law formulated at Moster was of prime 
authority; it was read out at the different Things, and there are confirmatory 
references to it in the oldest Gulathing Law." 


The king established peace and security for his people, remaking old laws 
and insisting on their execution, unaffected by bribes or threats. He built 
many churches, including one dedicated to St. Clement at the capital, Nidaros 
(Trondheim). All other faiths except Christianity were outlawed. 


At the beginning of his reign St. Olaf did not enjoy good relations with 
Sweden; for the Swedish King Olof Skotkonung had seized a portion of 
Norway in about the year 1000. However, through the mediation of St. Anna, 
King Olof's daughter, it was agreed that St. Olaf should marry his other 
daughter Astrid, and relations between the two Christian kings were restored. 
In this way the foundations were laid for the Christianisation of the whole of 
Scandinavia. 


After the death of the King Olof in 1022, St. Olaf made an alliance with his 
son Anund Jacob against Canute of England and Denmark. For Canute's 
hatred had not been extinguished; and the jealousy of this Cain was destined 
both to open a fruitful mission-field and to provide a martyr's crown for the 
latterday Abel. But in 1026 the allies were defeated by Canute at Helgean in 
Skane, Sweden. 


Then, as Florence of Worcester writes, "since it was intimated to Canute, 
king of the English and Danes, that the Norwegians greatly despised their 
king, Olaf, for his simplicity and gentleness, his justice and piety, he sent a 
large sum of gold and silver to certain of them, requesting them with many 
entreaties to reject and desert Olaf, and submit to him and let him reign over 
them. And when they had accepted with great avidity the things which he 
had sent, they sent a message back to him that they would be ready to receive 
him whenever he pleased to come." So the next year (1028), "Canute, king of 
the English and Danes, sailed to Norway with 50 great ships, and drove out 
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King Olaf and subjected it to himself," appointing the Danish earl Hakon, son 
of Eirik Jarl, whom Olaf had banished in 1015, as his viceroy. 


Olaf decided to flee to Sweden and thence to the court of his kinsman, 
Yaroslav of Kiev, whose father, the famous St. Vladimir, had given shelter to 
Olaf Tryggvason in his youth. And it was the same Olaf Tryggvason who 
appeared to his successor and namesake one night and said: "Are you sick at 
heart over which plan to take up? It seems strange to me that you are 
pondering so much, and similarly that you are thinking of laying down the 
kingdom which God has given you, and moreover that you are thinking of 
staying here and taking a kingdom [Bulgaria] from kings who are foreign and 
strangers to you. Rather go back to your kingdom which you have taken as 
your inheritance and have long ruled over with the strength God has given 
you, and do not let your underlings make you afraid. It is to a king's honour 
to win victories over his foes, and an honourable death to fall in battle with 
his men. Or are you not sure whether you have the right in this struggle? You 
will not act so as to deny your true right. You can boldly strive for the land, 
for God will bear you witness that it is your own possession." 


In 1029 Hakon died in a shipwreck in the Pentland Firth on his way home 
to Norway. This gave Olaf his opportunity. Early in 1030 he set off for 
Norway over the frozen Russian rivers. When the sea-ice broke, he sailed to 
Gotland with 240 men. King Anund of Sweden gave him 480 more, but when 
he faced Canute's army at Stikrlarstadir, he had no more than 3600 men 
(Swedes, Jamtlanders from Northern Sweden, Icelanders and his Norwegian 
companions) against a peasant army 14,400 men - the largest army ever 
assembled in Norway. 


Then, like Gideon, the saint decided to reduce his numbers by choosing 
only Christians to fight in his army. So he was eventually opposed by 
overwhelmingly larger forces. And as the sun went into total eclipse on July 
29, 1030 (July 30, according to modern astronomers), his army was defeated 
and he himself was killed, as had been revealed to him in a vision just before 
the battle. 


But immediately a great fear fell on the soldiers of Canute's army. And 
then miracles began to be manifested at St. Olaf's body: a light was seen over 
it at night; a blind man recovered his sight on pressing his fingers, dipped in 
the saint's blood, to his eyes; springs of water with healing properties flowed 
from his grave; and then, to the chagrin of Canute's first wife, Elgiva, and her 
son King Swein of Denmark, his body was found to be incorrupt. Soon the 
penitent Norwegians expelled the Danes, and recalled Olaf's son Magnus 
from Russia to be their king. 


The incorruption of Olaf's body was certified by his loyal Bishop Grimkel, 
whose see was Nidaros (Trondheim). As we read in St. Olaf's Saga: "Bishop 
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Grimkel went to meet Einar Tambarskelver, who greeted the bishop gladly. 
They afterwards talked about many things and especially about the great 
events which had taken place in the land. They were agreed among 
themselves on all matters. The bishop then went into the market and the 
whole crowd greeted him. He asked carefully about the miracles which were 
related of King Olaf and learned a great deal from this questioning. Then the 
bishop sent word to Torgils and his son Grim at Stiklastad, calling them to 
meet him in the town. Torgils and his son did not delay their journey, and 
they went to meet the bishop in the town. Then they told him all the 
remarkable things which they knew and also the place where they had 
hidden the king's body. The bishop then sent word to Einar Tambarskelver, 
and Einar came to the town. Einar and the bishop then had a talk with the 
king and Elgiva and asked the king to allow them to take up King Olaf's body 
from the earth. The king gave permission, and told the bishop to do it as he 
wished. Then a great crowd assembled in the town. The bishop and Einar 
then went with some men to the place where the king's body was buried and 
had it dug up. The coffin had by this time almost risen out of the earth. In 
accordance with the advice of many, the bishop had the king buried in the 
ground beside St. Clement's church. It was twelve months and five days from 
the death of the king to the day his holy relics were taken up, the coffin 
having risen out of the earth and looking as new as if it had just been planed. 
Bishop Grimkel then went to the opened coffin of King Olaf, from which there 
proceeded a precious fragrance. The bishop then uncovered the king's face, 
and it was completely unchanged: the cheeks were red as if he had just fallen 
asleep. Those who had seen King Olaf when he fell noticed a great difference 
in that his hair and nails had grown almost as much as they would have done 
if he had been alive in this world all the time since his fall. King Swein and all 
the chiefs who were there then went to see King Olaf's body. 


"Then Elgiva said: 'A body rots very slowly in sand; it would not have been 
so if he had lain in mould.' 


"The bishop then took a pair of scissors and cut off some of the king's hair 
and also some of his beard (he had a long beard, as was the custom at that 
time). Then the bishop said to the king and Elgiva: 


"'Now the king's hair and beard are as long as when he died, and since 
then they have grown as much as you now see shorn off.' 


"Then Elgiva answered: 'This hair will be a holy relic to me if it does not 
burn in the fire; we have often seen the hair of men who have lain longer in 
the earth than this man whole and unscathed.' 


"The bishop then had fire brought in on a censer. He made the sign of the 


cross over it and put incense in it. Then he laid King Olaf's hair in the fire. 
And when all the incense had burned the bishop took up the hair from the 
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fire and it was not burned. The bishop let the king and the other chiefs see it. 
Then Elgiva ordered them to lay the hair in unhallowed fire. But Einar 
Tambarskelver ordered her to be silent and said many hard words to her. 
Then the bishop declared, and the king agreed, and the people deemed, that 
King Olaf was truly holy. The king's body was then borne into St. Clement's 
church and placed over the high altar. The coffin was wrapped in a pall and 
over it was placed a beautiful cover. And then many miracles took place at 
the holy relics of King Olaf." 


King Canute did not oppose the veneration of St. Olaf, and churches 
dedicated to him were soon being built throughout the Viking world, from 
Dublin to the Orkneys to Novgorod. Forty ancient churches were dedicated to 
St. Olaf in Britain, and his feast occurs on several English calendars. 


It was in connection with a miracle attributed to St. Olaf that a chapel was 
dedicated to him in Constantinople. Thus Bishop Ambrose von Sievers writes: 
"From other sources I have established that the Panagia Varangiotissa was 
situated by the western facade of Hagia Sophia, almost touching it. In about 
the reign of Alexis Comnenus (or a little earlier) St. Olaf was included among 
the saints of Constantinople and in the church of the Varangian Mother of 
God a side-chapel was built in honour of St. Olaf, while the old church itself 
was transformed into a church to which a women's monastery was attached." 


According to the medieval Icelandic historian Snorri Sturluson, in 1066 as 
St. Olaf's half-brother, King Harald of Norway was preparing to invade 
England, he dreamed that he was in Trondheim and met St. Olaf there. Olaf 
told him that he had won many victories and died in holiness because he had 
stayed in Norway. But now he feared that he, Harald, would meet his death, 
"and wolves will rend your body; God is not to blame." Snorri wrote that 
"many other dreams and portents were reported at the time, and most of 
them were ominous." Harald was killed, in accordance with the prophecy of 
St. Olaf, at the Battle of Stamford Bridge in England. 


St. Olaf is commemorated on July 29 and August 3. 
Holy Martyr-King Olaf, pray to God for us! 


(Gources: Heinskringla. The Saga of St. Olaf, King Harald's Saga, 82, translated by 
Magnusson & Palsson, Harmondsworth: Penguin books, 1966; Florence of 
Worcester, Chronicle; 'The Life of the Holy Grand Princess Anna", Living 
Orthodoxy, vol. V, no. 1, January-February, 1983, pp. 14-18; The Norwegian 
Encyclopaedia and the Svenska Uppslagsbok, translated in Living Orthodoxy, vol. 
V, no. 3, May-June, 1983, pp. 27-30; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of 
Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 300-301; Gwyn Jones, A History of 
the Vikings, Oxford University Press, 1984; Bishop Ambrose (von Sievers) of 
the Goths, personal communication) 
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92. SAINT OSWALD, MARTYR-KING OF NORTHUMBRIA 


The holy Martyr-King Oswald was born in the year 604, being the son of 
the pagan King Aethelfrith of Bernicia. In 616, following on the death of his 
father, he was forced to flee with his six brothers and sister St. Ebba to exile in 
Scotland, where they were received with honour by King Donald Brecc. There 
he received the faith of Christ and was baptized on the holy island of Iona. 


In 633, shortly after the death of King Edwin at the hands of Kings 
Cadwallon of Gwyneth and Penda of Mercia, and the apostasy of almost all 
the Northumbrians from the Christian Faith, Oswald advanced south with a 
small force into English territory. He was met by a vastly larger army under 
King Cadwallon at Heavenfield near Chollerford on Hadrian's Wall. 


On the eve of the battle, as St. Columba's biographer, St. Adomnan, writes: 
"while King Oswald, after pitching his camp in readiness for the battle, was 
sleeping on a pillow in his tent, he saw St. Columba in a vision, beaming with 
angelic brightness, and of a figure so majestic that his head seemed to touch 
the clouds. The blessed man, having announced his name to the king, stood in 
the midst of the camp, and covered it all with his brilliant garment, except at 
one small distant point; and at the same time he uttered those words which 
the Lord spake to Joshua the son of Nun before the passage of the Jordan, 
after Moses' death, saying: 'Be strong and of good courage; behold, I shall be 
with thee.' Then St. Columba, having said these words to the king in the 
vision, added. 'March out this following night from your camp to battle, for 
on this occasion the Lord has granted to me that your foes shall be put to 
flight, hat your enemy Catwallon shall be delivered into your hands, and that 
after the battle you shall return in triumph.' The king, awaking at these 
words, assembled his council and related the vision, at which they were all 
encouraged; and so the whole people promised that, after their return from 
the war, they would believe and be baptized, for up to that time all that Saxon 
land had been wrapped in the darkness of paganism and ignorance, with the 
exception of King Oswald and the twelve men who had been baptized with 
him during his exile among the Scots. 


"I, Adamnan, had this narrative from the lips of my predecessor, the Abbot 
Failbe, who solemnly declared that he himself had heard King Oswald 
relating this same vision to Segine the abbot." 


The Venerable Bede continues the story: "On approaching the battle 
Oswald set up the sign of the holy cross and on bended knees besought God 
to send heavenly aid to His worshippers in the hour of their need; and the 
place is pointed out to this day and held in great reverence. Indeed it is said 
that when the cross had been quickly made and a hole made ready for it to 
stand in, Oswald himself, fired by his faith, seized it and placed it in its hole 
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and held it upright with both hands, until the soldiers heaped up the soil and 
made it fast in the ground. Thereupon he raised his voice and cried aloud to 
the whole army: 'Let us all kneel, and together pray the almighty, true and 
ever-living God to defend us by His mercy from a proud and cruel enemy; for 
He knows that the war we have engaged in for the deliverance of our people 
is a just war.' They all did as he had ordered and, advancing thus against the 
enemy as dawn appeared, won the victory as the reward for their faith. At the 
place where they prayed countless miracles of healing are known to have 
been wrought, a sure proof and memorial of the king's faith." 


Although the remnants of the St. Paulinus' mission to Northumbria still 
existed under the leadership of Deacon James, St. Oswald preferred to send to 
Iona for missionaries to reconvert his newly-won kingdom. When the Irish 
bishop St. Aidan arrived, continues Bede, "the king granted him the island of 
Lindisfarne, as he requested, to be his episcopal see. With the ebb and flow of 
the tide, this is a place that is twice a day encircled by the waves of the sea, 
like and island, and twice rejoined to the mainland when its shore becomes 
exposed again. In all matters Oswald listened humbly and joyfully to the 
bishop's advice, and showed great concern to build up and extend the Church 
of Christ within his kingdom. The bishop was not fully conversant with the 
English language, and on many occasions it was delightful to watch while he 
preached the Gospel and the king himself, having acquired a_ perfect 
knowledge of Irish during his long exile, acted as interpreter of heaven's word 
for his aldermen and thanes. 


"From that time many missionaries from Irish territory began to arrive in 
Britain as the days went by, who preached the word of the faith with great 
zeal to the English kingdoms ruled by Oswald; and to those who believed, 
such of them as held the rank of priest administered the grace of baptism. 
Churches were built in various places, and the people gladly flocked together 
the hear the Word. By the gift of the king estates and lands were granted for 
the establishment of monasteries, and English boys together with their elders 
were given systematic instruction by Irish teachers and taught to observe the 
discipline of a Rule." 


From Lindisfarne many monasteries were built in various parts of the 
north. Thus there was Melrose, where the great St. Cuthbert became a monk, 
Hartlepool, where the first abbess was Heiu "the first woman in the kingdom 
of the Northumbrians to take the vows and habit of the religious life", 
Coldingham, where Oswald's sister St. Ebba was the first abbess, and Whitby, 
where St. Hilda was the first abbess. Oswald also strengthened the faith in 
Wessex, where he became godfather of the first Christian king Cynigils and 
married his daughter. 


St. Oswald, writes Bede, "was always humble, kind and generous towards 
the poor and towards strangers. For example, it is said that once at Pascha, 
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when he was sitting at dinner with the bishop, and a silver dish was placed 
before him on the table full of royal fare, they were about to raise their hands 
to ask a blessing on the bread when one of his officers, whose duty it was to 
bring relief to the needy, suddenly came in and told the king that a large 
crowd of poor people from every district was sitting in the precincts, asking 
for alms from the king. He at once ordered the meal that had been served to 
him to be taken out to the poor, and the dish to be broken in pieces and 
divided among them. When he saw it, the bishop who sat with him was 
delighted by the act of mercy, and took his right hand and said: 'May this 
hand never wither with age.' And his prayer and blessing were fulfilled, for 
when Oswald was killed in battle his hand and arm were severed from his 
body, and they remain undecayed to this day. They are preserved in the royal 
town named after Bebba, a former queen, stored in a silver casket in the 
church of St. Peter, and are venerated with due honour by everyone." 


Bede also records that St. Oswald was a great zealot of prayer. Thus "it is 
said, for example, that he often remained at his prayers from the time of the 
office of Mattins until daybreak, and because of his frequent habit of prayer 
and giving thanks to God, wherever he sat he used to have his hands on his 
kness with the palms upward." 


St. Oswald subdued the kingdom of the Mercians and drove the pagan 
King Penda into exile in Wales. However, in 642 Penda gathered a large 
heathen army and, allying himself with the Welsh ruler of the mid-Severn 
valley Cynddylan, he unexpectedly attacked Oswald near Oswestry. "But the 
man of God," writes Reginald of Durham, "hitherto renowned for his honour 
as a soldier, refused to consider flight, in case he should seem a man unskilled 
in the conduct of battle. He considered it dishonourable to be found 
vanquished and disgraced at the end, when hitherto he had appeared to all to 
be a vigorous and victorious warrior. And so he summoned a small force of 
soldiers and proceeded to commit himself to Christ, gladly choosing to die for 
the honour of the Lord and the faith of the Cross, and for the salvation and 
freedom of his Christian people... He therefore advanced to battle with great 
confidence, seeing that he was summoned by the Lord's mercy to a martyr's 
crown. Penda had gathered a large force of the heathen, and suddenly 
advanced to the field of battle, where he slaughtered a great number of the 
Christian people together with their holy and most Christian king." 


Bede records that when the saint "saw that he was surrounded by enemy 
forces and about to be slain, he prayed for the souls of his army; and this is 
the origin of the proverb, 'God have mercy on their souls, said Oswald falling 
to the ground." 


Penda took the saint's head and hands and fixed them on stakes for a 


whole year, to be an object of derision and scorn. But his head was later 
retrieved by his brother Oswy, and was placed in St. Cuthbert's coffin, where 
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it still remains. And his right hand - the one St. Aidan had blessed - was 
placed in a silver casket at Bambrough, where it remained completely 
incorrupt until at least the twelfth century, as both Abbot Aelfric and Simeon 
of Durham attest. 


At the place where he died - praying, with arms outstretched, for the souls 
of his men - many miracles were wrought. People took dust from the place 
and, mixing it with water, applied it with wonderful effect to sick men and 
animals. Once a house caught fire and burned down, and only the post on 
which some of the holy dust had been placed remained completely 
untouched. 


In the year 697 Queen Ostrythe of Mercia, who was the saint's niece, and 
was later murdered herself, decided with her husband King Ethelred to 
translate the relics of the saint to the monastery of Bardney in Lindsey 
(Lincolnshire). But the monks of that monastery, entertaining a grudge 
against Oswald because he had once been king over that region, refused to 
allow the relics through the monastery gates. So they remained on a waggon 
covered by a tent throughout the night. 


However, during the night a great column of light was seen stretching 
from the waggon up to heaven, which was visible throughout Lindsey. 
Chastened, the monks brought the holy relics inside the gates, washed them 
with reverence, and placed them in a specially constructed shrine in the 
church with a gold and purple banner over it. The water used in the washing 
was poured away ina corner; but the earth which had received it was found 
to have the power of expelling demons. 


Reginald describes the appearance of the head in the twelfth century as 
follows: "The roundness of the head, completely spherical, is extraordinary, 
and gives off a wonderfully sweet fragrance; it has a glassy colour, glowing a 
deep yellow all over which surpasses the yellowness of wax and is closer, in 
its great beauty and loveliness and in its gleaming brightness, to the 
appearance of gold. It is a sphere of large dimensions, in width, in length, and 
from front to back; and a smooth line, like the circle of a helmet, rises and falls 
around the middle of its curvature. Its bulk is considerable, but... when held 
in the hands it seems quite light, although to the eyes observers, judging by its 
size, it looks a heavy weight. The forehead is broad and prominent, the nose 
of moderate proportions. The length of the face and cheeks lend the face a 
certain nobility, clear testimony to his manly glory." 


His fame quickly spread throughout the British Isles and into continental 
Europe, where relics of his body, including fragments of the wooden cross he 
erected at Heavenfield and earth taken from his grave, worked many 
miracles, several of which are recorded by the Venerable Bede. One of these 
took place at a monastery founded by St. Wilfrid in Sussex in the second half 
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of the seventh century: "About the time that this province accepted the Faith 
of Christ, a dangerous epidemic struck many provinces of Britain. When, by 
God's dispensation, it reached the monastery, ruled at the time by the most 
religious priest of Christ, Eappa, it swept from this life many of the brethren, 
some of whom had come with the bishop, while others were South Saxons 
recently converted to the Faith. The brethren therefore decided to observe a 
three-day fast and implore God in His mercy to show pity on them, that He 
would preserve those who were in danger of death by disease, and deliver the 
souls of those already departed this life from eternal damnation. 


"In the monastery at this time there lived a little Saxon boy, who had 
recently been converted to the Faith; this child had caught the disease, and for 
a long time had been confined to bed. About the second hour on the second 
day of prayer and fasting, he was alone in the place where he lay sick, when, 
by Divine Providence, the most blessed Princes of the Apostles [Peter and 
Paul] deigned to appear to him; for he was a boy of innocent and gentle 
disposition, who sincerely believed the truths of the Faith that had been 
accepted. The Apostles greeted him very lovingly, and said: 'Son, put aside 
the fear of death that is troubling you; for today we are going to take you with 
us to the Kingdom of heaven. But first of all you must wait until the Liturgies 
have been celebrated, and you have received the Viaticum of the Body and 
Blood of our Lord. Then you will be set free from sickness and death, and 
carried up to the endless joys of heaven. So call the priest Eappa, and tell him 
that our Lord has heard the prayers of the brethren and regarded their fasting 
and devotion with favour. No-one else in this monastery and its possessions 
is to die of this disease, and all who are now suffering from it will recover and 
be restored to their former health. You alone are to be set free by death today, 
and will be taken to heaven to see the Lord Christ Whom you have served so 
faithfully. God in His mercy has granted you this favour through the 
intercession of the devout King Oswald, so beloved by God, who once ruled 
the people of the Northumbrians with outstanding devotion as their early 
king and whose Christian piety has won him an everlasting kingdom. For 
today is the anniversary of the king's death in battle at the hands of the 
heathen, when he was taken up to the joys of the souls in heaven and enrolled 
among the company of the saints. If the brethren consult the annals that 
record the burials of the dead, they will find that this is the day on which he 
departed this life, as we have said. So let them celebrated Liturgies in all the 
oratories of the monastery, either in thanksgiving for God's answer to their 
prayers, or in commemoration of King Oswald the former ruler of their 
nation, who has prayed for them as newcomers of his nation. Let all the 
brethren assemble in church, and join in offering the heavenly Sacrifice; and 
let them end their fast and take food to restore their strength.' 


"When the boy had called Eappa and told him all that the Apostles had 


said, the priest particularly asked him to describe the clothes and appearance 
of these men who had appeared to him. 'They wore wonderful robes,' the boy 
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replied, 'and their faces were very kindly and handsome, such as I have never 
seen before. I did not believe that there could be men so distinguished and 
wonderful. One of them was tonsured like a priest and the other had a long 
beard; and they said that one of them was Peter and the other Paul, and that 
they were servants of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, sent by Him to 
protect our monastery.’ The priest then believed the boy's statement, and 
went off at once to consult his annals, where he found that King Oswald had 
indeed been killed on that very day [August 5]. So he summoned the 
brethren, ordered a meal to be prepared, Liturgies to be celebrated, and all the 
brethren to communicate as usual. He also directed that a particle of the 
Lord's Offering should be taken to the sick boy at the time of the holy 
Sacrifice. 


"A little while later the same day the boy died, and his death proved the 
truth of what Christ's Apostles had told him. In further confirmation of his 
statement, no-one except himself died in the monastery at that time. Many 
who heard about the vision were wonderfully inspired to implore God's 
mercy in every trouble, and to adopt the wholesome remedy of fasting. And 
from that time the heavenly birthday of Christ's warrior King Oswald was 
commemorated each year by the offering of Liturgies, not only in this 
monastery but in many other places as well." 


St. Oswald is commemorated on August 5 and October 8. 
Holy Martyr-King Oswald, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: The Venerable Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People; St. 
Adomnan, Life of St. Columba; Reginald of Durham, Life of St. Oswald; David 


Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford; The Clarendon Press, 1978, 
pp. 304-305; John Marsden, Northanhymbre Saga, London: Kyle Cathie, 1992) 
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93. SAINT OSWALD, ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


Our holy Father Oswald was the son of Danish convert parents, and was 
the nephew of St. Oda of Canterbury. After a certain time spent in a 
monastery in Winchester, he went for five or six years to the Benedictine 
monastery of Fleury-on-Loire. There he acquired a thorough knowledge of 
Benedictine monasticism and the writings of the Holy Fathers, distinguishing 
himself by his humility, obedience and the austerity of his life. 


Bishop of Worcester 


In 958, when St. Oda was dying, he called his nephew, who was now a 
priest, to his bedside. But when Oswald arrived at Dover from France, he 
heard that the saint had already reposed. He decided not to return to Fleury, 
but to go north to York, where another relative of his, Oscetel, was 
archbishop. Oscetel introduced him to St. Dunstan, and he, much impressed, 
introduced him to the king. And so, supported by both king and primate, he 
was elected to the bishopric of Worcester in 961. There he soon became the 
object of great love and veneration by the citizens. 


Eleanor Duckett writes: “The Cathedral at Worcester was dedicated to 
Saint Peter. Since it was very small, it soon could not hold the people who 
came flocking to hear this new pastor preach. Outside it, on a side, level tract 
of ground, stood a little stone shrine, with a cross of top, marking the burial- 
place of Wifred and his wife Alta, benefactors of Saint Peter’s. To this open 
space Oswald moved his congregation and taught as best he could, standing 
beside the old tomb. Soon the crowds compelled the building of a new and 
larger church; and when at last this was ready, the bishop consecrated it in 
honour of Mary, Mother of God. Then the little Saint Peter’s, which before 
Oswald’s coming had seen secular clergy in its choir, offered its services in 
union with this more splendid cathedral.” 


Meanwhile, in 962, Oswald had founded his first monastery, at Westbury- 
on-Trim, establishing in it, and later in Worcester, the regular Benedictine 
discipline. This was the first of several monasteries that he founded or re- 
founded in the Severn valley. At Westbury, as well as at the restored 
monastery of Winchcombe, he placed his disciple Germanus as abbot. And at 
Pershore he installed an abbot named Fordbricht, who had been trained 
under St. Dunstan at Glastonbury and St. Ethelwold at Abingdon. Pershore 
was enriched by some relics of St. Edburga, and was henceforth dedicated to 
SS. Mary, Peter and Paul, and Edburga. 


But Oswald’s most famous foundation was outside his diocese, deep in the 


fen-country of Huntingdonshire - Ramsey. Here, in 971, he introduced monks 
from Westbury and the famous scholar Abo of Fleury (who wrote the Vita 
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Edmundi), and translated the relics of St. Felix of Dunwich and the holy 
Martyr-Princes Ethelbert and Ethelbricht of Kent. The land was donated by 
the pious alderman of East Anglia, Ethelwine. 


Once both Oswald and Ethelwine came to a feast at Ramsey monastery. 
“There is an ancient tradition,” writes Oswald’s biographer, an anonymous 
monk of Ramsey, “that the whole of the main body of the congregation 
processed barefoot to the church of the Blessed Ever-Virgin Birth-Giver of 
God Mary, which custom was followed by the chief man [Ethelwine] as he 
walked with us with joyful heart together with his soldiers, the monks and 
the boys. But next to the church to which we had to go was a bridge, which 
we crossed on the way out. So on the way back we wanted to go quickly 
home by sailing across in a boat together with the precious relics. When the 
Liturgy was over, the prelate blessed the people; and we hastened to return 
home. But the boat was overloaded. When we were in the middle of the deep 
lake, and were about to sink, and the prelate was standing on the bank 
surrounded by his own people, he heard the sound of voices: ‘Saint Benedict, 
help us!’ On hearing this, he asked the reason, and on ascertaining it he raised 
his holy right hand and said, trusting in the Lord: ‘May the blessing of Christ 
come upon us from above.’ His clear voice came to the ears of the most 
merciful Redeemer more speedily than you could have finished the verse; and 
all were brought safely to land.” 


Archbishop of York 


In 972, the saint was made archbishop of York while retaining the 
bishopric of Worcester until his death - a unique situation that testified to the 
honour in which he was held. This appointment gave him a vast sphere of 
influence, but also great responsibilities and difficulties. Since the Viking 
invasions of the previous century, when the North had been to a large extent 
repopulated by Danes and consequently repaganised, its loyalty to the 
English Crown and Church had been in question. Thus Kings Edmund and 
Edred had had to deal with uprisings of the Northumbrians, who first took 
Eric Bloodaxe, son of Harold Fairhair of Norway, as their king; then Olaf 
Cuaran, another Viking; and then Eric again. Finally, in 954, Edred regained 
permanent control of the North. Archbishop Wulfstan of York, who had sided 
with the rebels in both Edmund’s and Edred’s reigns, was imprisoned, and 
then, perhaps on St. Dunstan’s advice, was brought south and given the 
diocese of Dorchester, while the Danish bishop of Dorchester, Oscetel, was 
given York. This was a bold move, but it worked - the Dane was better able 
than the Englishman to control his countrymen, and he was completely loyal 
to the English Crown. Indeed, both archbishops (Oda of Canterbury and 
Oscetel of York) were Danish at this time; and it says much for the wisdom, 
charity and lack of prejudice of the English leaders that they were able to 
welcome such a situation when the Danish wars had by no means receded 
from the people’s memory. 
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Since St. Oswald was of Danish parentage, and, moreover, related to 
Oscetel, he was well equipped to continue in this tradition of racial 
reconciliation and missionary activity. However, the fact that he did not 
found a single monastery in his northern diocese shows the difficulty of the 
task he faced; and during the anti-monastic reaction during the reign of 
Edward the Martyr this diocese suffered as much as any. Thus in a 
memorandum on the estates of York, he states: “I, Archbishop Oswald, 
declare that all these lands which Archbishop Oscetel obtained in 
Northumbria, and which my lord granted me for St. Peter’s when he was at 
Nottingham, together with these other lands which are entered here besides, I 
had them all until [?] ascended. Then St. Peter was robbed of them. May God 
avenge it as He will.” 


Once when the saint was making a tour of the monasteries in his diocese, a 
messenger came to him from Ely announcing the death of a brother who had 
fallen from the walls of the church. He was saddened by this news, and asked 
the brethren of the monastery to celebrate thirty Liturgies and vigils for the 
dead man; which they did. He himself, meanwhile, returned to York, where 
he remained steadfast in prayer. One night Huna (for that was the dead man’s 
name) appeared to him, and Oswald, seeing him stand opposite, said: “Who 
are you?” To which he replied: “I am he for whom you have been pouring out 
prayer to the Lord. I thank your paternity. Yesterday my soul was taken up to 
the refreshment of eternal salvation.” In view of this appearance, Oswald 
ordered his clergy to celebrate the Divine Liturgy at daybreak. “When he 
came to us again,” records his biographer, “he told us this story, saying: “The 
Lord has heard your prayers; now the soul of the brother has been freed from 
punishment.’ But we understand this to have happened through his prayers, 
for we have learned from the Scriptures that the prayers of a righteous man 
avail much.” 


On another occasion, the saint entered a hall in York after celebrating the 
Divine Liturgy. “Having commanded blessed water to be sprinkled through 
the house, he sat down and prepared to eat the good things of his Lord, 
blessing Him in His works. There is an ancient custom among the English that 
the people go up to the bishop or priest and, holding their hands in the shape 
of the Cross, receive some blessed bread from him before returning to their 
seats and eating their food. And when he had given a piece to everyone, and 
they had reverently returned to their seat and were eating with gratitude, the 
father placed a piece of bread next to his seat. And he was happy, because the 
hall was full. Meanwhile, while they were all eating their bread, a wretched 
mouse, greedy in heart and mouth, boldly ate a crumb of blessed bread. But 
while he had the power to touch it, he could not swallow it. For that which is 
the guard of Christians was his downfall. After a while, some notables from 
the city came in bearing gifts for the lovable man. As was the custom, he 
received them with thanks. He stretched out his hand to take that which he 
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had placed nearby. But then he saw the wretched mouse lying there dead. 
Neither knowing nor caring why this had taken place, he ordered the dead 
mouse to be thrown out. But his servers were not slow to point out why this 
happened.” 


The saint performed many miracles during his life on earth. Thus once he 
drove away a demon that was preventing the removal of a large stone, and on 
another occasion he healed a sick man with blessed bread. Again, a terrified 
server once saw an angel serving with him at the Divine Liturgy. 


In 991 the saint visited Ramsey for the last time, to reopen the church 
which had been damaged by the fall of the tower. Two days later, announcing 
that his death was approaching, he made his last farewells to the monks. Then 
he returned to Worcester, where he spent the winter. 


Repose and Miracles 


After morning prayers on February 29, 992, St. Oswald came, as was his 
custom during Lent, to wash the feet of twelve poor men, chanting in the 
meantime the fifteen psalms of degrees. At the end of the psalms, the brethren 
bent their knees, saying, “The Lord bless thee out of Sion, He that made 
heaven and the earth”. “Then blessed Oswald,” continues his biographer, 
“also bent the knee with them before the feet of the Lord, and as he was 
saying ‘Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Spirit’, by the 
secret command of God his holy spirit left his body and was taken up to the 
heights of the eternal Kingdom... Then the brethren washed the beloved body 
of Oswald and clothed it in new vestments for the funeral... But since the 
death of such a great father could not be kept hidden, lamentation quickly 
spread through the houses, castles and countryside. And merchants left their 
markets, women their looms, hurrying to the door of the man of God. 
Orphans and widows, strangers, peasants, monks and clergy, all groaned 
with great sorrow and wept.” 


Many miracles took place at the tomb of the saint; and in response to these 
and a special heavenly revelation, Archbishop Erdulf of York translated the 
holy body on April 15, 1004. A great multitude was present at the translation, 
one of whom, a woman with a paralysed hand, was healed of her infirmity. 
However, there was also an abbot there who by his words and gestures tried 
to cast doubt on the whole proceedings. This saddened the bishops and other 
good men, and they turned to Christ in prayer that the doubter might be 
convinced and St. Oswald glorified. While they were praying a sufferer was 
brought into their midst who was lame and covered all over with leprosy. He 
was placed beside the body of the saint. After prayers he was found 
completely healed. Seeing this, the crowd rejoiced and praised God, while the 
former doubters prostrated themselves in tears to the ground, asking 
forgiveness for their sin. The bones of the saint were then washed and placed 
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in a reliquary at Worcester. Many healings were wrought through the water 
used in the washing; the blind saw, the deaf heard, and the infirm were 
restored to full strength. All the clothes of the saint had been reduced to dust 
except his chasuble, which was completely untouched by corruption. 


At the monastery of Ramsey, there was a very pious monk named 
Edwaker, who had a cancerous ulcer on his jaw. This became so bad and 
disgusting to behold that, in obedience to the abbot and his brethren, he 
betook himself to a small island near the monastery, where food was brought 
to him and his attendant every day. On St. Oswald’s day he came to the 
monastery with his attendant and stood listening to the prayers in a hidden 
corner of the church. After the service, the brethren, taking pity on him, 
persuaded him to come with them to the refectory, although he was all for 
going back to his island. Now there was a custom in the monastery on that 
day to pass round the goblet which St. Oswald had drunk from during his 
earthly life. Every brother drank from it and received a blessing thereby. Last 
of all it came to the sick brother. Recognizing the cup as St. Oswald’s, he 
groaned and lifted up his voice and mind in prayer to God to heal him 
through the intercession of the saint. The eyes of all those sitting round were 
fastened on him, and the hearts of all joined in his prayer. Having asked a 
blessing from those around him, he drank. Immediately his ulcer 
disappeared, and for the rest of his life that side of his face was a little rosier 
than the other. 


There was a citizen of Worcester who had been dumb from his birth, and 
who had the habit of going to church and standing in the place where the 
clergy passed most often, bending his head to show the humble respect which 
his mouth was not able to utter. One feastday, he came to the church and was 
standing in his usual place when he saw someone whom he did not know 
coming to him from the tomb of St. Oswald. This man had a venerable face 
and shining white hair, was dressed in priestly garments and was holding a 
staff in his hand. He came to the dumb man as he was inclining his head and 
struck him on the neck. Then he disappeared. At this blow a great mass of 
coagulated blood fell out of the man’s mouth and onto the floor. “Help, help!” 
he cried. “Throw me out quickly, in case the church of the Lord is defiled by 
my blood!” So he was led out by those standing near, who were amazed at 
the very plentiful flow of blood. While he was washing he explained to them 
what had happened; and hearing the formerly dumb man speak, they were 
very ready to believe him. 


Once Worcester was on fire through the negligence of its citizens. The 
monks brought the shrine of St. Oswald out of the church, meaning to take it 
to the part of the city where the fire was fiercest. But suddenly the light shrine 
became unbearably heavy. So they changed their route and came to the house 
of a poor man who was standing outside it sadly waiting for its complete 
destruction. On see the fathers, however, he cheered up and besought them to 
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take the shrine through the burning house. This they did; and immediately 
the flames died out. 


On another occasion, the city was again on fire, and the shrine of St. 
Oswald was carried to the burning part. A certain man who had just built a 
big house asked the monks to carry the saint’s shrine into his house, saying: 
“Holy Father and Hierarch Oswald, look! I give you my house which is in 
danger from the flames. I place it under your dominion by perpetual right! 
Vindicate me, free me from this present danger!” At the intercession of St. 
Oswald, the house was preserved completely unharmed. An adjacent house, 
however, was completely burned down except for one log. 


Again, a pestilence was raging through Worcester and the neighbouring 
villages. A healthy man would be walking or sitting outside his home when 
he would suddenly fall and die without confession or communion. The 
brethren of the church of the Mother of God then brought the shrine of the 
saint in a procession round the city, singing a litany meanwhile. Immediately 
the pestilence ceased, not only in Worcester, but also in the neighbouring 
villages whose inhabitants had come to take part in the litany and procession. 
But those who had disdained to take part were struck down. The monks of 
Pershore were also hit by the disease. One of them asked his brother 
according to the flesh, a monk from Worcester, to take him to St. Oswald. A 
carriage was prepared, he was taken to the saint’s shrine, and within a few 
days he was completely cured. But those who remained in the monastery 
soon died. 


St. Oswald is commemorated on February 28. 


Holy Father Oswald, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: Anonymous, Vita Oswaldi, in J. Raine, Historians of the Church of York, 
Rolls series, 1874, vol. 1, pp. 399-475; Edmer, Miracula Sancti Oswaldi 
Archiepiscopi, in Raine, op. cit., vol. Il, pp. 1-59; David Farmer, The Oxford 
Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 118, 305-307; 
Eleanor Duckett, Saint Dunstan of Canterbury, London: Collins, 1955) 
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94. SAINT OSYTH, MARTYR-ABBESS OF CHICH 


Our holy Mother Osyth was born of a noble English family, being the 
daughter of King Frideswald of the Hwiccas and Queen Wilburga, a daughter 
of King Penda of Mercia. When she reached adulthood she was given in 
marriage to Sighered, king of the East Saxons. After the marriage ceremony, 
however, when he wished to consummate the marriage, she refused. And she 
continued to repel his advances for a long time. One day he was trying to 
force her when a messenger entered, announcing that a deer of a colour 
whiter than snow was in front of the palace gates running around freely as if 
mocking the king and his men. When the king heard this he postponed 
rushed after the deer with his hunters and soldiers. The blessed virgin saw in 
this an act of Divine Providence, and, like a sheep snatched from the lion's 
mouth, she immediately ran to the holy priests Ecca and Bedewin, humbly 
beseeching them to tonsure her so that she could keep her virginity. They 
looked with favour on her petition and tonsured her. When the king learned 
this on returning from the hunt, he sorrowed deeply, for he loved her as his 
own body. However, he did not dare to dissuade her, and allowed her to 
remain a virgin. This took place in the seaside villa of Chich, in the territory of 
the East Saxons, in the year 653. The king gave this villa to the virgin, and she 
remained there for the rest of her life. Later the king was converted to the 
Christian Faith by Bishop Jarman. 


On October 7 in about the year 700, while Osyth was faithfully serving God 
in Chich, some pagan pirates came and seized her and tried by both 
blandishments and threats to force her to worship the idols. But the blessed 
virgin spat on the blandishments and derided the tortures. Incensed by this, 
the pirate chief ordered her to be beheaded. But when she had been beheaded 
she immediately stood up, took her head in both hands and with a firm step 
carried to the church of Saints Peter and Paul, which was about three stadia 
from the place of the beheading. As she was entering the church she 
accidentally smeared the doorposts with her blood. These blood-stains were 
visible for centuries thereafter. The venerable body of the virgin martyr was 
buried at the entrance to the choir of the church in Chich, where God worked 
many miracles through her intercession. 


In the twelfth century, St. Osyth's relics were moved to a new abbey 
erected in her honour by Augustinian canons. Here they continued to work 
many miracles. Once the Bishop of London unjustly tried to take away some 
of the monk's rights along with certain of their lands. The monks took St. 
Osyth's relics out of the shrine and covered them with a cloth. Bishop Richard 
was paralyzed until he restored both their rights and their lands to the monks. 


St. Osyth straightened a hump-backed woman and made the lame to walk. 
Once she cured a young woman's withered arm, in gratitude for which the 
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woman vowed to remain a virgin. But then she married, and her feet were 
bound with an invisible chain. Another woman who had been healed by St. 
Osyth decided to be a servant of her sanctuary. Unfortunately, a man named 
Godwin seduced her, and her feet were twisted in the shape of the cross. 
Godwin asked the clergy to intercede with the saint; but in vain. Only on the 
day of her death did St. Osyth appear before the woman and unlock her feet. 


In the Middle Ages, St. Osyth was the patron saint of people who had lost 
their keys. 


St. Osyth is commemorated on October 7. 
Holy Martyr-Abbess Osyth, pray to God for us! 


(Gources: A.T. Baker, "An Anglo-French Life of St. Osith", Modern Languages 
Review, vi, 1911, pp. 476-502; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 302-303; Canon James Bentley, Restless 
Bones; Sir Arthur Bryant, Set in a Silver Sea; Christopher Hohler, "St. Osyth and 
Aylesbury", Records of Buckinghamshire, XVIII, 1966, part 1, pp. 61-72) 
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95. SAINTS PAULINUS AND ITHAMAR, BISHOPS OF 
ROCHESTER 


Our holy Father Paulinus was a Roman monk who was sent to England in 
601 by St. Gregory the Great in order to help St. Augustine's mission. The 
Venerable Bede describes him as "a tall man with a slight stoop, with black 
hair, a thin face and narrow, aquiline nose. His presence was venerable and 
awe-inspiring." 


On July 21, 625 he was consecrated bishop of York by St. Justus, archbishop 
of Canterbury, in order to serve the Christian Queen Ethelburga of Kent at the 
court of the still pagan King Edwin of Northumbria. In 626 the queen gave 
birth to a baby girl, Eanfled, and Paulinus baptized her with twelve other 
Northumbrians at Pentecost. Eanfled later became Abbess of Whitby, 
reposing on February 10, 704. 


"On a certain Lord's Day," writes a monk of Whitby, Paulinus "is said to 
have given a very simple display of his discernment of God. When the 
aforesaid king, surrounded by those who were not only still heathen but not 
even bound by lawful marriage, hastened with Paulinus to the instruction 
room from the palace, where they had been exhorted to change from other 
practices to this, a certain screeching crow sang out words of dire calamity. 
The whole royal retinue who were in the street, hearing the bird, stopped and 
turned toward it in amazement, as if that 'new song in my mouth, even praise 
unto our God' were not to be, as it should, in the church, but, as it should not, 
'to not profit [but to the subverting of the hearers' (II Tim. 2.14)]". Then, with 
God watching and foreseeing all from His ark, the honourable bishop said to 
one of his boys, 'Shoot an arrow carefully at the bird.' When this had quickly 
been done, he ordered the bird and the arrow to be saved and carried to the 
palace after he had completed the instruction of those to be catechized. After 
they had all assembled in the palace and the new and ignorant people of God 
had given him a sufficient opportunity, he explained how from so clear a sign 
they should learn that the ancient evil known as idolatry brought no good to 
anyone. For he said that that irrational bird sang of his own death, though he 
had known it not, whereas he could say nothing profitable for men reborn 
baptized in the image of God who ‘have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth'." 


At Pascha (April 12), 627 Paulinus baptized King Edwin and a vast number 
of his people. And "from that time until the end of Edwin's reign," writes the 
Venerable Bede, "a period of six years, Paulinus continued to preach the word 
of God in that kingdom with the king's consent and favour; and as many as 
were ordained to eternal life believed and were baptized. Indeed it is said that 
so great was the zeal for the faith and the desire for the saving grace of 
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baptism among the Northumbrians that on one occasion Paulinus, when 
visiting the royal estate at Adgefrin [Old Yeavering] with the king and queen, 
spent thirty-six days with them there administering catechism and baptism. 
During all that time he did nothing from morning till evening but give 
instruction in Christ's saving Word to the people who flocked there from 
every village and district; and after their instruction, he baptized them for the 
remission of their sins in the river Glen, which was nearby." 


At Holystone, in Coquetdale in Northumbria, at "the Lady's Well", St. 
Paulinus baptized 3000 people in 627. 


"These events," writes Bede, "happened in the kingdom of Bernicia. In the 
kingdom of Deira, where he very often stayed with the king, he used to 
baptize in the river Swale, which flows past the town of Cataracta [Catterick]; 
for the church there was in its infancy, and it had not yet been possible to 
build oratories or baptisteries." 


With the deacon James, St. Paulinus moved further south. He preached at 
Lindsey, baptized in the Trent at Littleborough and at Southwell in 
Nottinghamshire, and built a beautiful stone church at Lincoln. There he 
consecrated St. Honorius, archbishop of Canterbury, in 628. He also 
persuaded King Earpwald of East Anglia to accept the Faith. 


After the death of St. Edwin in battle in 633, Paulinus fled to Kent with 
Queen Ethelburga, her surviving children and an escort of thanes. There, 
being unable to return to his northern see, he acted as bishop of Rochester. 
There is a tradition that he visited Glastonbury and rebuilt the church of St. 
Mary, covering its roof with Mendip lead. It is very possible that he helped 
Queen Ethelburga to found her convent at Lyminge in Kent, where she 
reposed as abbess on September 8, 547. Paulinus himself reposed on October 
10, 644. 


In the place of St. Paulinus, Archbishop Honorius consecrated Ithamar, a 
Kentishman whom the Venerable Bede describes as "not inferior to his 
predecessors for learning and conduct of life". During his episcopate he 
consecrated the first Anglo-Saxon archbishop of Canterbury, Deusdedit. He 
died in about 660 and was buried at Rochester. In 1077, while Bishop Gundulf 
was carrying out extensive rebuilding, St. Ithamar's relics were translated to 
the accompaniment of miracles. Another translation was accomplished by 
Bishop John, who was cured of severe pain in the eyes through the prayers of 
St. Ithamar. 


St. Paulinus is commemorated on October 10, and St. Ithamar on June 10. 


Holy Fathers Paulinus and Ithamar, pray to God for us! 
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(Sources: The Venerable Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People; A 
Monk of Whitby, Life of St. Gregory the Great; Fr. Andrew Phillips, Orthodox 
Christianity and the English Tradition, English Orthodox Trust, 1995, chapter 79; 
David Hugh Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1978, pp. 206, 318-319) 
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96. SAINT PEGA, HERMITESS OF PEAKIRK 


Our holy Mother Pega was the sister of the great hermit St. Guthlac and 
lived as a hermitess in Peakirk, Northamptonshire, not far from Guthlac's 
hermitage at Crowland. When her holy brother died, on April 11, 714, his 
fellow struggler Beccel took a boat and went to Pega to tell her the news. 
"When she heard that her brother had died," writes Guthlac's biographer 
Felix, "she immediately fell on the earth, and was filled with great grief so that 
she could not say a word. Then, when she recovered herself, she drew a long 
sigh from within her breast, and gave thanks to the Almighty for His will. 
Then on the following day, according to the instruction of the blessed man, 
they came to the island and there they found all that place and the building 
filled with the fragrance of the herb ambrosia. Then for a period of three days 
she commended the holy man to God with holy hymns, and on the third day, 
as the man of God had instructed, they buried the body with honour in the 
chapel. 


"The Divine goodness wished openly to display to men in how great a 
glory the blessed man was after he was buried; for formerly he shone and was 
resplendent with so many miracles before the eyes of men. So after his death, 
when he had been buried twelve months, God put it into the mind of the 
Lord's servant that she should remove her brother's body to another tomb. 
Then she gathered together there God's servants and priests and those in 
ecclesiastical orders, on the same day twelve months after the blessed man 
had died; and they opened the tomb. Whereupon they found the body as 
entirely sound as it formerly was, and as though he were still alive; and in the 
flexibility of the joints and in all things it was much more like a sleeping man 
than a dead one. Moreover the garments were as pristine as when they were 
first put round the body. When they who were assembled there saw these 
things they were very afraid because of what they saw there; and they were 
so struck with fear that they could say nothing. Then when Christ's servant 
Pega saw that, she was immediately filled with spiritual bliss, and then with 
hymns in honour of Christ wrapped the holy body in another shroud which 
Ecgberht the hermit had previously sent him, when alive, for the same 
service... 


"There was a certain head of a household of the aforesaid exile Aethelbald 
in the district of the Wisse, whose eyes had been covered with the white spot 
and with cloudiness for twelve months. Then when his doctors had for a long 
time treated him with salves, and this had brought about no cure, he was 
divinely admonished within that if they brought him to Guthlac's place, he 
should then recover his health and sight. His friends brought him to 
Crowland shortly after, and they spoke to Christ's servant Pega; and she 
heard of the man's firm and fixed faith. Whereupon she led him into the 
church where Guthlac's venerable body was, took some of the consecrated 
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salt which Guthlac himself had previously consecrated, and moistened it and 
dropped it in the eye. And then, before she put another drop in the other eye, 
he could see with the other; and he easily saw what there was there; and he 
went home whole and sound." 


Shortly after this, St. Pega went on a pilgrimage to Rome, where she 
reposed in about 719. Ordericus Vitalis claimed that her relics survived in an 
unnamed Roman church in his day, and that miracles took place there. 

St. Pega is commemorated on January 8. 


Holy Mother Pega, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: Felix, Life of St. Guthlac; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of 
Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 319) 
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97. SAINT RUMWOLD, INFANT OF BUCKINGHAM 


The holy infant Rumwold was the grandson of the famous pagan King 
Penda of Mercia, who killed the first two Christian kings of Northumbria, 
Saints Edwin and Oswald. His mother, however, was Christian, perhaps one 
of the converts of St. Cedd, bishop of the East Saxons, who was given 
permission to preach in Mercia. Now she was given in marriage to a pagan 
king of Northumbria. But during the marriage feast she sighed deeply and 
prayed God that she would not be joined to a pagan, but that her husband 
would be converted to the Truth Faith. And in the marriage chamber she told 
her husband that she would not sleep with him until he renounced his idols 
and was baptized. By the Providence of God, he accepted her words, and was 
baptized, after which they were joined according to the Christian rite of 
marriage. So it came to pass that she conceived a son. 


As the time for giving birth drew near, King Penda invited his daughter 
and her husband to visit him. On the way, at what is now King's Sutton in 
Northamptonshire, the pangs of childbirth came upon her, and when the 
soldiers had set up a tent in a field, she gave birth to a son. But then an 
extraordinary miracle took place, which has parallels in the lives of some 
Eastern saints, such as the Martyrs Cyricus and his mother Julitta, and St. 
Sergius of Radonezh. The infant immediately cried out in a loud voice: "I ama 
Christian" three times. At this two priests named Widerin and Edwold said: 
"Thanks be to God". And then the infant said: "I worship, confess and adore 
the God Who is three and one, the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit." At this 
the priests and bystanders marvelled and began to chant: "We praise Thee, O 
God." Then the child asked that he be made a catechumen (one preparing for 
baptism) by the priest Widerin, and be held for the signing of the Faith by the 
priest Edwold, and be given the name Rumwold. After the signing, the 
parents said to each other: "Let us send to the neighbouring kings and princes, 
that they receive our dearest son from the sacred font of Baptism." When St. 
Rumwold heard this, he summoned his parents and said to them: "It is not 
fitting that I, a servant of God, should be received from the regeneration of 
Holy Baptism in the hands of the proud and rich of this world, but the 
example of God should be imitated, Who was humbled for our sake to the 
taking on of human flesh, and was conceived by the Holy Spirit from the life- 
giving womb of the Virgin, and did not wish to be baptized in the flowing 
waters of the Jordan by the mighty of this fleeting age, but by the forerunner 
of His Nativity, who lived in the desert clothed in camel's hair, whose food 
was wild honey and locusts, and was made poor among me, though he was 
worthy to be venerated as the prophet, forerunner and baptist. For he was 
announced by an angel, was born of a priestly father, and deservedly 
baptized the Holy of Holies and King of all the ages and eternal Priest, Who 
give to all who believe in Him the Baptism of salvation to the remission of all 
sins, since in Him there was no stain of sin. I ask, therefore, that I be baptized 
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by the priest Widerin and received by Edwold; for it is in their hands that I 
desire to be made a Christian through the virtue and mystery of God." When 
he had said this, Rumwold pointed out a hollow stone which lay not far away 
in a certain hut in a low-lying valley, and ordered the servants who were 
standing by to bring it with all haste. But they were unable to move the stone 
from the earth by any means. When they told this to the king, he ordered 
them to fetch a wooden vessel in which to baptize the recruit of Christ. But 
when Rumwold saw them going and bringing back a wooden vessel full of 
water, he said to the priests Widerin and Edwold: "You go alone in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and of the Holy Trinity, and without doubting take 
up the stone, and trusting in the supreme Creator of all bring it here." 
Immediately they went, easily lifted the stone (which was very heavy) from 
the earth, and place it in front of Rumwold. And when he had been baptized, 
he ordered the Divine Liturgy to be celebrated, so that he might be given the 
Body and Blood of Christ. 


After the Liturgy, the holy infant gave a sermon which amazed all those 
present. Then he said: "Behold, I go the way of all flesh; for it is not right that I 
should live in this mortal body after the hour of my birth. But after my 
departure I wish to remain in the place where I was born the space of one 
year. After that I should be taken to Brackley for two years. And after three 
years I propose that my bones should rest in the place which will at some 
time be called Buckingham for all time." The names of these places were not 
known at that time, but afterwards came to be known. 


And so on the third day St. Rumwold gave up his spirit to God, on the 
third of November. And, as he had commanded, he was buried in that same 
place. Then after the death of the priest Edwold, he was translated to Brackley 
by the priest Widerin. And after three years he was translated to Buckingham, 
where many miracles were wrought for those who sought his prayers. The 
blind were given their sight, the lame walked, and many diseases were cured. 


St. Rumwold was commemorated on many Anglo-Saxon calendars, 
including that of Canterbury which was compiled by St. Dunstan. But his cult 
died out after the Norman Conquest of 1066, being preserved only in some 
church dedications. In Camden's time he was still invoked by the fishermen of 
Folkestone as their patron. The saint's popularity, according to Farmer's 
Oxford Dictionary of Saints, "was unexpectedly persistent". 


St. Rumwold is commemorated on November 2 or 3. 


Holy Infant Rumwold, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: Nova Legenda Anglie, Il, 345-50; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary 
of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 350) 
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98. SAINTS SIDWELL AND JUTHWARA, VIRGIN-MARTYRS 
OF EXETER 


These martyrs were sisters in the flesh, and since their lives are very similar 
it is sometimes thought that they are one and the same person. However, the 
balance of evidence appears to support the traditional belief that they were 
distinct persons. 


St. Sidwell (Sativola) was born at Exeter, and was killed by her stepmother, 
who incited the reapers in the fields to behead her with a scythe and throw 
her head into a well. She was buried outside the east gate of the city (the 
church dedicated to her still survives), and many miracles of healing took 
place through her intercession during Orthodox times. There is a holy well 
next to her church. 


St. Juthwara (Aude) was the sister of St. Sidwell, St. Wulvela of Cornwall 
and St. Paul Aurelian, bishop of Leon of Britanny. She was a pious virgin 
devoted to prayer, fasting and almsgiving. After her father's death she grew 
pale as wax, and when her stepmother asked her the cause, she replied that 
she was suffering from a pain in her chest. Her stepmother recommended that 
she apply two cheeses to her breasts to ease the pain. Then she told her son 
Bana that Juthwara was pregnant, adding as proof that if he felt the space 
between her breasts it would be damp from milk coming from her breasts. He 
accused her, found that the space between her breasts was damp, flew into a 
rage and cut off her head with his sword. 


According to the Breton version of the story, Juthwara had stuffed her 
bosom with milk-curds to give to the poor, and when she was beheaded she 
took up her head, walked to the hall, put her head on again, reproached her 
brother, and immediately died. Then the brother, whose name was Gurguy, 
went to his brother, St. Paul, at Leon, and was told by him to do penance by 
retiring into the forest near Landerneau, and there fast and pray for forty 
days. The penance accomplished, Gurguy returned to St. Paul, who admitted 
him as a monk to his monastery, and finally sent him to be superior of a cell 
he had established at Gerber, afterwards called Le Relecqu, and changed his 
name to Tanguy. We know that St. Paul established a monastery at Gerber in 
about 560. 


A fountain and an oak sprang up at the place of her martyrdom. After 
many years the tree was overthrown by a gale, and fell against a house that 
was near, so that the branches prevented people going in and out. The owner 
of the house and his boy set to work to hack the boughs away, when the 
stump, relieved of the burden, righted itself, and carried up the boy who was 
clinging to an uncut branch. 
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In about the year 1050, Bishop Aelfwold of Sherborne, in response to many 
signs and revelations, translated the relics of St. Juthwara from Halstock to 
Sherborne, where they were placed next to those of St. Wulsin, bishop of 
Sherborne, which were translated at the same time. There, through the 
intercession of the two saints, many miracles took place. 


One of the brothers of the monastery had been violently shaken for nearly 
half a year by bouts of fever, which came, first every two days, and then daily. 
He hated all food, and had to be dragged to meals as if to torture. On the day 
of the solemn translation of the relics of St. Juthwara, he wanted to sing in the 
choir behind the procession, but was suddenly seized with trembling and 
pallor. Reluctantly, he began to move back as if to captivity. But the other 
brothers, mindful of the grace of the saints, gave him to drink from the water 
which had washed their bones. He was completely healed. Others suffering 
from fevers were also healed by drinking the holy water. 


A married woman lay as if dead for three days. She was deaf and dumb, 
immobile as a stone, her eyes staring blankly in front of her, pupils and 
eyelids motionless. She gave no sign to those who called to her, and if carried 
her head and other limbs would fall if not supported. Everyone was expecting 
her death, and the only talk was of her burial. On the third day her son, who 
was a monk brought up in the piety of the saints, came to see his parents, 
wishing to comfort the one and cure the other. But human wisdom saw no 
hope of a cure. Mindful, however, of the virtues of his native saints, he 
returned to the monastery and sent her some of the above-mentioned water. 
Immediately some of it was poured down her throat, she came to as if from 
sleep, moved her eyes, sat up, and eagerly drank the rest of the draught. Soon 
she was on her feet. Then all their friends who had been mourning the 
woman without hope rejoiced with her husband as if she had come back from 
the dead. 


There was a well-known priest named Wulfric, who had been taught and 
ordained by Bishop Aelfwold. A serious illness brought him to receive the 
sacrament of Holy Unction, when, mindful of the virtues of the Virgin-Martyr 
Juthwara, he sent a boy to Sherborne, saying: 


"Ask the brethren to dip the relics of St. Juthwara, who was translated 
thither by Bishop Aelfwold, into some water, and to send it to me to drink. 


For I believe that I shall receive life and my former health through it." 


The messenger went and came back with the water. When Wulfric drank, 
he was immediately cured. 


St. Sidwell is commemorated on August 1, and St. Juthwara on November 
28. 
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Holy Virgin-Martyrs Sidwell and Juthwara, pray to God for us! 


(Gources: S. Baring-Gould and J. Fisher, The Lives of the British Saints, 1907-13, 
volume 1, pp. 185-188, vol. 4, pp. 174-176; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary 
of Saints, Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 230, 356-357; C.H. Talbot, "The Life of St. 
Wulsin of Sherborne by Goscelin", Revue Benedictine, lxix (1959), 82-85) 
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99. SAINTS SIGBERT AND SEBBI, MONKS OF EAST ANGLIA 


Our holy Father Sigbert succeeded to the throne of East Anglia after the 
death of his brother Earpwald. The Venerable Bede writes that he was “a 
good and religious man who had been baptized long previously in Gaul 
while he had been living in exile to escape the hostility of Redwald [first 
Christian king of East Anglia, who later apostasised]. When he returned home 
and became king, he wished to copy what he had seen well contrived in Gaul, 
and was quick to found a school for the education of boys in the study of 
letters. In this project he was assisted by Bishop Felix, who had come to him 
from Kent and provided him with teachers and masters according to the 
practice of Canterbury. 


“King Sigbert became so ardent in his love for the Kingdom of heaven that 
he abandoned the affairs of his earthly kingdom, and entrusted them to his 
kinsman Egric, who had already governed part of the kingdom. He then 
entered a monastery that he had founded and, after receiving the tonsure, 
devoted his energies to winning an everlasting kingdom. A considerable 
while later, the Mercians led by King Penda attacked the East Angles who, 
finding themselves less experienced in warfare than their enemies, asked 
Sigbert to go into battle with them and foster the morale of the fighting men. 
When he refused, they dragged him out of his monastery regardless of his 
protests, and took him into battle with them in the hope that their men would 
be less likely to panic or think of flight if they were under the eye of one who 
had once been a gallant and distinguished commander. But, mindful of his 
monastic vows, Sigbert, surrounded by a well-armed host, refused to carry 
anything more than a stick, and when the heathen charged, both he and King 
Egric were killed and the army scattered.” This took place in about 635. 


Some years later, the southern part of the kingdom (Essex, together with 
Hertfordshire and London) came under King Wulfere of Mercia, and after a 
plague King Sighere and many of the people apostasised from the faith. 
However, Sebbi his fellow-king remained faithful. Then, in 665, King Wulfere 
sent Bishop Jaruman, who brought back both king and people to the path of 
righteousness. 


Then King Sebbi, according to the Venerable Bede, “devoted himself to 
religious exercises, frequent prayer, and acts of mercy, and he preferred a 
retired, monastic life to all the riches and honours of a kingdom. In fact, had 
not his wife absolutely refused to be separated from him, he would long 
before have abdicated and entered a monastery. For this reason many people 
thought and often said that a man of such disposition should have been a 
bishop rather than a king. When this soldier of the Heavenly Kingdom had 
ruled his earthly kingdom for thirty years [in 694], he was attacked by a 
serious disease that was to cause his death. He therefore urged his wife that, 
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since they could no longer enjoy or serve the world, they should both devote 
themselves to the service of God. Having obtained her reluctant consent, the 
king went to Waldhere, bishop of London, successor to [Saint] Erkenwald, 
and with his blessing received the monastic habit that he had so long desired. 
He brought the bishop a considerable sum of money to be distributed among 
the poor, and kept nothing at all for himself, wishing to be poor in spirit for 
the sake of the Kingdom of heaven. 


“As his malady gained ground and he felt the day of his death 
approaching, Sebbi, who was a man of kingly spirit, became apprehensive 
that the sufferings of a painful death might wring from him some word or 
gesture unbecoming to his dignity. He therefore summoned the bishop of 
London, in which city he was living, and asked that none but the bishop 
himself and two attendants might be present at his death. The bishop readily 
promised that, and not long afterwards this godly man saw in his sleep a 
comforting vision, which removed his anxiety on this score, and also revealed 
to him on what day he was to depart this life. As he subsequently related, he 
saw three men in bright robes come to him, one of whom sat down in front of 
his pallet while his companions remained standing and enquired about the 
condition of the sick man they had come to visit. The first man replied that his 
soul would leave his body without pain in a splendour of light, and that he 
would die in three days’ time. Both of these things happened as he had 
learned in the vision; for on the third day, at the Ninth Hour, he seemed 
suddenly to fall into a light sleep and breathed out his spirit without any 
feeling of pain. 


“A stone sarcophagus had been made ready for the burial; but when they 
came to lay his body in it, they found it a hand’s breadth too long for the 
sarcophagus. So they chiselled out sufficient stone to add a further two 
fingers in length to it; but it still proved too short to receive the body. In this 
quandary, they wondered whether to look for another coffin, or whether, if 
possible, to shorten the body by bending the knees until it filled the 
sarcophagus. But an amazing thing happened, undoubtedly caused by 
Providence, that rendered both these alternatives unnecessary; for in the 
presence of the bishop and of Sighard, son of the monk-king - who succeeded 
him jointly with his brother Swefred - and a considerable number of men, the 
sarcophagus was suddenly found to be the correct length for the body, so 
much so that a pillow could be placed at the head, while the feet rested four 
fingers short of the end of the sarcophagus. Sebbi was buried in the church of 
the blessed Apostles of the Gentiles [St. Paul’s in London], through whose 
teachings he had learned to aspire to heavenly things.” 


Holy Fathers Sigbert and Sebbi, pray to God for us! 
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(Sources: The Venerable Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People, III, 19, 
30, IV, 11; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 353) 
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100. SAINT SIGFRID, BISHOP OF VAXJO AND 
ENLIGHTENER OF SWEDEN and those with him 


Our holy Father Sigfrid was a monk of Glastonbury, England. According to 
another source, he came from York. In 994, when King Olaf Tryggvason of 
Norway was converted to the Faith of Christ, King Ethelred and his 
councillors decided to send Sigrid and two other missionary bishops and 
some priests to accompany King Olaf to his homeland and help him in the 
conversion of his people. 


On arriving in Norway, St. Sigfrid wanted to visit Raud the Sorcerer, who 
was living on the island of Godo in Slaten Fjord; but was prevented by bad 
weather caused by Raud's sorceries. So Sigfrid, according to Olaf 
Tryggvason's Saga, took all his liturgical vestments and went forward to the 
prow of the king's ship. He ordered tapers to be lit and incense to be brought 
out. Then he placed a cross on the stern of the vessel, read the Gospel and 
many prayers and sprinkled the whole ship with holy water. Then he ordered 
the sail to be stowed away, and to row into the fjord. The king ordered all the 
other ships to follow him. Then they went into the fjord without encountering 
any wind resistance. The water curled round the keel as if in a calm. And yet 
on each side the waves rose up so high that they hid the sight of the 
mountains. 


St. Sigfrid continued his missionary activity when Olaf the Saint became 
king of Norway in 1016, both having been expelled from the court of King 
Canute of Denmark and England because of the latter's jealousy towards Olaf. 


Some time later, King Olaf of Sweden sent to the king of England for 
missionaries to enlighten his people. St. Sigfrid came, and after settling in 
Vaxjo began by evangelizing the surrounding district. Then, in response to an 
angelic vision, he built a church in Vaxjo. At about the same time, another 
Englishman, Gotebald, was sent to labour in Skane (he was commemorated at 
Lund on August 21). These were the first missionary bishops on Swedish soil. 


The mission to Sweden began to bear fruit. Twelve wise and aged men 
were chosen to represent the twelve chief tribes of the land, who were to 
decide about the truth of Sigfrid's teaching. After listening to his teaching, 
they were converted and agreed to be baptized in twelve days' time. Eleven of 
them returned and were baptized, while the twelfth died in the meantime. 
The conversion of these leaders led to the conversion of a large number of 
people in Varend. 


Hearing of these events, King Olaf sent one of his trusted councillors to 


find out what was happening. The councillor reported that during the Divine 
Liturgy, after the bishop had elevated the bread and the people had fallen on 
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their knees, the bread changed into a young Boy, Whom the bishop kissed, 
and who then disappeared while the bread remained on the paten. When the 
king heard this, he knew who the bishop was and invited him to come to him 
at Husaby in East Gothland. 


The bishop did not hurry on his journey, but stopped at Utvangstorp to 
teach and baptized the people. On arriving in Husaby, he was received with 
great honour, and soon the king, his family and his court were baptized in the 
well at Husaby. Later, Sigfrid consecrated two more bishops for East and 
West Gothland. 


Soon holy martyrdoms were strengthening the faith in Sweden. These 
included the three nephews of St. Sigfrid - the priest Unaman, the deacon 
Sunaman and the sub-deacon Vinaman. Once, when St. Sigfrid had been 
called to see the king, twelve men burst into their home and killed them, 
cutting off their heads. Then they threw the heads into a river which flowed 
next to the church and hid the bodies in a remote place. 


A little later, Sigfrid returned, and during the night fervently prayed to 
God to reveal to him where the martyrs were buried. Then he saw three star- 
like lights twinkling above the middle of the lake and moving towards the 
eastern bank. He swam to the bank, and found the three heads in a vase with 
a heavy stone on top of them. Clutching them to his breast, he tearfully cried: 

"May God avenge this crime!" 

Then the first head replied: 

"It will be avenged." 

And the second head said: 

"How?!" 

And the third head replied: 

"In the third generation." 

King Olaf arrived in Varend with an army and imposed heavy fines on the 
people for the murder of Sigfrid's nephews. Then he offered a considerable 
sum to the bishop himself. However, Sigfrid asked that the instead of the 
money some landed property should be given, as a result of which the king 


made over to him the estates of Hof and Tjuby. King Olaf died in 1022. 


In 1028, an Englishman named Ulfrid came to Uppsala. He converted 
many to the Christian Faith, and proceeded to anathematize a popular idol 
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named Thor which stood in the Thing of the pagans. At the same time, he 
seized a battle-axe and broke the image to pieces. Immediately he was hacked 
down and received the crown of martyrdom. 


Other English bishops came to help Sigfrid in Sweden. Thus one by the 
name of Bernard was made bishop of Skane by order of King Canute, after he 
had supervised the preparation and putting into practice of a Christian code 
of laws in Iceland. 


Shortly before his death, it is related of St. Sigfrid that he became 
somewhat forgetful. Once he ordered a bath to be prepared for him on a fast 
day. A voice reproved him for doing this, whereupon he left the bath and 
confessed his fault. 


On February 15, according to an old runic calendar, St. Sigfrid reposed in 
Vaxjo, where he had built a wooden church on the site of the present stone 
cathedral. A shrine to the saint, which has now disappeared, was situated in 
the centre of the church. Sigfrid died, according to one source in 1045, 
according to another - between 1060 and 1070. 


His work in Sweden was continued by his disciples, Bishops David and 
Eskil. David was a great ascetic, and during prayer was seen enveloped in a 
flame of fire. Eskil, who was a relative of Sigfrid's and had been his chaplain, 
worked mainly in Sodermanland, and was consecrated bishop at Strangnas. 
After a violent storm had destroyed a pagan altar and its sacrifices, Bishop 
Eskil was stoned to death in about the year 1080. 


St. Sigfrid is commemorated on February 15. 
Holy Father Sigfrid, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: Heimskringla, 87; Adam of Bremen, History of the Archbishops of 
Hamburg-Bremen, Il, l|xii, 60; "Trois Legendes de Saint Sigfrid", Analecta 
Bollandiana, 1942, LX, pp. 89-90; C.J.A. Oppermann, The English Missionaries in 
Sweden and Finland, London: SPCK, 1937; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary 
of Saints, Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 357, 385-386; C.F. Willstedt, "Vaxjo 
Cathedral") 
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101. SAINT SWITHUN, BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 


Our holy Father Swithun was born in Wessex in the ninth century and 
educated at the Old Minster in Winchester. He was chosen by Egbert, King of 
Wessex (802-839), to be his chaplain, and to be the educator of his son 
Ethelwulf, who became king in 839. In 852 St. Swithun became Bishop of 
Winchester. 


In 853 King Ethelwulf sent his five-year-old son Alfred, the future founder 
of the All-English monarchy, on a pilgrimage to Rome. He was escorted by St. 
Swithun. Pope Leo IV endowed the young prince with the insignia and 
dignity of a Roman consul. According to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, he even 
“consecrated Alfred as king and stood sponsor for him at confirmation, just as 
his father Ethelwulf had requested when he sent him thither.” But this is 
disputed by historians... 


In 854 King Ethelwulf “determined to give a tenth part of the lands 
throughout all my kingdom to Holy Church”. This charter was signed, after 
the king, by St. Swithun. His signature is also on other royal gifts of land to 
the Church. 


It was a very difficult time for the English people as the pagan Vikings 
invaded the land and spread death and destruction far and wide. In 860 a 
great naval force even stormed the city of Winchester itself, but was later 
defeated. Swithun not only protected the kingdom by his prayers, but is also 
credited with building the bridge at the east end of the city. 


Once, when he was visiting the workmen at the bridge, the saint saw a 
poor woman carrying eggs back home in her basket. She dropped the basket, 
and, to her great distress, the eggs broke. However, the holy bishop, taking 
pity on her, restored the eggs whole and unbroken to the basket. 


It is at about this time that an Anglo-Saxon poem called Judith was 
composed; it has been described as “one of the noblest poems in the whole 
range of Old English Literature, combining the highest dramatic and 
constructive power with the utmost brilliance of language and metre”. 
Professor Cook of Yale University thinks that it was composed by St. Swithun 
himself in about the year 856 in gratitude for the deliverance of Wessex from 
the fury of the Vikings and dedicated to Judith, wife of King Ethelwulf. In the 
poem the Vikings are represented by the Assyrians, the English by the Jews, 
and Queen Judith by her namesake in the Bible story. 


St. Swithun died on July 2, 862, and was buried in a simple grave outside 


the west door of the old cathedral. The grave was identified and marked by 
archaeologists in 1971. 
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For over a hundred years, his memory was forgotten, and, as he wished, 
people walked over his grave on their way to church without knowing who it 
was they were stepping on. But the Lord did not wish this light to remain 
hidden under a bushel. And on July 15, 971 his relics were translated into the 
cathedral to the accompaniment of a greater outpouring of miracles than had 
ever been seen in Orthodox England. 


About twenty years later, this event was recorded by Abbot Aelfric:- “For 
three years before the saint was translated into the church from the stone 
coffin which now stands inside the new building, he appeared in a vision to a 
certain faithful blacksmith, wonderfully arrayed, and said: ‘Do you know the 
priest Edsige, who with other priests was driven out of the old monastery by 
Bishop Ethelwold for their misconduct?’ The smith then answered the 
venerable Swithun as follows: “I knew him long ago, sir, but he left this place, 
and I do not know for certain where he is living now.’ Then the holy man said 
again to the old smith: ‘He is now living in Winchcombe. This is the truth. 
And now I adjure you in the name of Christ: go quickly and give this 
message, that Swithun the bishop has commanded him to go to Bishop 
Ethelwold and say that he must himself open my grave and bring my bones 
inside the church; for he has been counted worthy that in his time I should be 
made known to men.’ Then the smith said to him: ‘O sir, Edsige will not 
believe my words.’ Then the bishop said again: “Let him go to my grave and 
pull a ring out of the coffin; and if the ring yields at the first tug then he will 
know for certain that I have sent you to him. If the ring will not come away 
easily, then he will by no means accept what I say. And after that tell him that 
he must amend his ways in accordance with the will of the Lord, and hasten 
single-mindedly to eternal life. And tell everyone that as soon as they open 
my grave they will find such a valuable hoard that their precious gold will be 
as nothing in comparison.’ Then holy Swithun vanished from the smith’s 
sight. 


“However, he did not dare to tell anyone about this vision, fearing to be 
regarded as an untruthful messenger. So the holy man spoke to him again, 
and yet a third time, and severely reproved him for not acting in obedience to 
his commands. Then at last the smith went to his burial-place, and, albeit 
fearfully, took hold of the ring, crying out to God: ‘O Lord God, the Creator of 
all things, grant me, a sinner, to pull this ring out of the lid, if he who spoke to 
me three times in a dream is really lying here inside.” Then he pulled the iron 
out of the stone as easily as if it had stood in sand, and wondered greatly at 
what had happened. Then he put it back in the hole and pressed it in with his 
foot. Again it stuck so firmly that no one was able to pull it out. The smith 
went away awestruck, and in the market-place he met a serf of Edsige’s, to 
whom he related exactly what Swithun had commanded him to report it to 
his master. 
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“The serf consented, but at first did not dare to tell his master, until he felt 
that no good would come from concealing the saint’s command. Then he told 
him in order what Swithun had commanded. Now at that time Edsige 
avoided Bishop Ethelwold and all the monks who were in the minster 
because of his ejection by then. So he did not obey the saint’s command, 
although the saint was a blood-relative of his. Within two years, however, he 
retreated to that same monastery, and by the grace of God became a monk, 
continuing there until he departed this life. Blessed is Almighty God, Who 
humbles the proud while exalting the humble to high estate, and corrects the 
sinful while always preserving the good who hope in Him. 


“Again, there was a certain poor peasant, awfully hunch-backed and bent 
over in consequence, to whom it was revealed in a dream that he would 
obtain bodily health and recovery from his crippled state at Swithun’s 
sepulchre. And so he arose joyfully in the morning, crept on two crutches to 
Winchester and sought the saint as he had been instructed, praying for his 
health on bended knee. Then he was healed by the holy bishop, so that no 
trace of the hump which had oppressed him could be seen. At that time the 
monks did not know about St. Swithun, thinking that some other saint had 
healed the man. But the peasant said that it was Swithun who had healed 
him, for he knew best about the matter. 


“A certain man was afflicted with a very distressing disease, so that he 
could hardly open his eyes or utter a word, but lay in torment thus, 
despairing of his life. Then all his friends wanted to carry him to the New 
Minster, to [the relics of] St. Judoc, so that he could recover his health there. 
But someone told them that it would be better to take the sick man to the Old 
Minster, to Swithun’s grave. This they did, and that night they kept vigil at 
the grave with him, praying to Almighty God to grant the sick man health 
through St. Swithun. The sick man also watched until daybreak. Then he fell 
asleep, and it seemed to all of them as if the tomb was rocking, while to him it 
seemed as if someone was dragging one of his shoes off his feet. Suddenly he 
awoke, healed by the holy Swithun. They looked carefully for the shoe, but no 
one could find it. So they returned home with the man who had been healed. 


“Through the power of God eight sick men were miraculously healed at 
the holy tomb before the body was removed from it. 


“After these signs, King Edgar desired the holy man’s exhumation, and 
told the venerable Ethelwold to translate it with great pomp. Then Bishop 
Ethelwold, accompanied by abbots and monks, took up the saint and and 
bore him into the church of St. Peter. There he remains in honour, working 
miracles. Then within three days four sick men were healed by the holy man; 
and there were few days within the next five months in which at least three 
sick people were not healed - sometimes five or six, or seven or eight, ten or 
twelve, sixteen or eighteen. Within ten days two hundred men had been 
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healed, and so many within twelve months that no one could count them. The 
cemetery was filled with cripples, so that the people could hardly get into the 
minster. And within a few days they were all so miraculously healed that one 
could not find a sick man in the whole of that vast crowd. 


“At that time there lived in the Isle of Wight three women, two of whom 
had been blind for nine years, and the third had never seen the light of the 
sun. With some difficulty they obtained a dumb guide and came to the saint, 
and watched there for one night, and were healed, both the blind woman and 
the dumb guide. Then the boy told the sacristan, saying that he had never 
been able to speak before, and asking for the appointed hymn of praise to be 
sung. 


“At about the same time a certain bondwoman was caught and sentenced 
to be flogged for some very minor fault. She was put in custody until the 
morning, when she was to be severely beaten. All night she lay awake, 
weeping and calling on the holy Swithun to help her, the wretched one, 
praying that through the power of God he would deliver her from the cruel 
stripes. When dawn broke, and they began to sing the Praises, the fetters on 
her feet suddenly fell off, and she ran, with hands still bound, to the church 
and the blessed saint, in accordance with his will. Then her lord came after 
her and freed her, loosing her bonds, for the sake of St. Swithun. 


“A certain nobleman had lain crippled by paralysis for many years, being 
unable to move from his bed. Then he said that he wanted to travel to 
Winchester, if only in his horse-litter, and pray for his healing. While he was 
saying this to his servants and friends, he was cured. Nevertheless, he made 
his way to the saint on foot, travelling in front of the company for the whole 
journey, and earnestly thanked the saint for his recovery.” 


On one day, twenty-five men suffering from various diseases came to the 
saint, imploring him to help them. Some were blind, some lame, some deaf 
and some dumb. They were all healed at the same time through the saint’s 
intercession. 


There was a certain very rich nobleman who went suddenly blind. He 
travelled to Rome to pray to the holy Apostles for a cure. For four whole years 
he stayed in Rome, but was not healed. Then he heard of St. Swithun, and of 
the miracles he had wrought since the nobleman had left England. Travelling 
back in haste, he came to the holy man and was healed there, returning home 
with perfect sight. 


“Another man,” continues Abbot Aelfric, “had been blind for seven whole 
years. He had a guide who led him everywhere. One day he went out, but the 
guide became angry and left him. At a loss how to return home, the blind 
man cried out to god and St. Swithun in great anguish. He was immediately 
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healed and returned home joyfully without a guide, for which his relatives 
thanked God fervently. 


“Then the venerable and blessed Ethelwold, who was the bishop of 
Winchester at that time, commanded all the monks who were living in the 
monastery to go in procession to the church and praise the saint with hymns, 
and in this way to magnify God because of the great saint every time a sick 
man was healed. This they did immediately, and sang the Te Deum so often - 
sometimes three, sometimes four times in a night - that they came to hate 
getting up to do this, as they wanted to go on sleeping. At length they gave 
up the chanting altogether, for the bishop was busy with the king and had no 
means of knowing that they were not chanting the Te Deum continually. 
Then St. Swithun himself came, wonderfully adorned, to a certain good man, 
and said: ‘Go now to the Old Minster and tell the monks that God very much 
dislikes their murmuring and sloth, for they see God’s wonders among them 
every day but will not praise Christ with chanting as the bishop told the 
brethren to do. And tell them that if they do not sing the hymn, immediately 
the miracles will cease. However, if they sing the Te Deum every time a 
miracle is performed and a sick man is healed, then so many miracles will be 
wrought among them that no one will be able to remember so many miracles 
having been wrought in his lifetime by anyone. Then the man awoke from 
that joyous sleep, lamenting that he could no longer see the bright light which 
he had seen around St. Swithun. He arose, however, and went quickly to 
Bishop Ethelwold, and told him all that had happened. Ethelwold then 
immediately sent from the king’s court to the monks, and told them to sing 
the Te Deum as he had commanded, with the warning that anyone who 
neglected this would heavily atone for it by seven days’ continuous fasting. 
From that time they always observed this custom, as we ourselves have very 
often seen; for we have not infrequently sung this hymn with them. 


“A certain man was unjustly accused of stealing, and sentenced to having 
his eyes put out and his ears cut off. He was immediately seized and the 
sentenced carried out. Then the blood ran down into his head so that he could 
not hear, and he continued blind and deaf for seven months. Until, that is, he 
went in faith to St. Swithun, and sought out his relics, and prayed to him that 
he would at least receive his hearing; for he did not believe that he would 
ever recover his sight. And he said that he had been unjustly punished in this 
way. Then through Swithun’s intercession a wonder of God was wrought in 
that man so that he saw clearly with perfect eyes, although they had been 
thrust out of their sockets and one ball removed entirely, while the other hung 
down his cheek. He was also granted good hearing - he who had formerly 
possessed neither eyes nor hearing. 


“However, we should understand that we should not pray to God’s saints 
as to God Himself, for He alone is God and above all things; but we should 
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truly pray to the saints to intercede with the omnipotent God, Who is their 
Lord, that He may come to our aid. 


“Once some men were keeping vigil beside a corpse in the customary 
manner, when a fool, as if in jest, told them with unseemly laughter that he 
was Swithun. “You may know that I am in fact Swithun who work these 
miracles, and it is my will that you bring your candles to me and prostrate 
yourselves, and I shall grant you your desire.’ He foolishly blasphemed in this 
way for a long time until the suddenly fell to the ground, silenced, and as if 
dead. Immediately they carried him home to his bed, where he lay for a long 
time, confessing that he had presumptuously spoken foolish words, and 
asking forgiveness from the saint. And by the saint’s intercession he was 
healed... 


“A certain nobleman’s servant had a sudden fall from his horse, so that his 
arm and left leg were broken. And he was so crushed that he immediately 
thought that he would die. He had been previously very dear to his lord, and 
the lord was in great sorrow for his servant, and besought the Almighty from 
his inmost heart to help the man through the great Swithun. And he also 
appealed to Swithun, crying out in sorrow: “O holy Swithun, pray to Jesus 
that He may grant life to this sick servant. If He does this through you, I shall 
be more faithful to the living God all the days of my life.’ Then the servant 
arose, made whole through St. Swithun. Then the lord rejoiced, and with faith 
gave praise to God. 


“A certain old nobleman in the Isle of Wight had lain bedridden for some 
nine years, and could not leave his bed without being carried. Two shining 
saints appeared to him in a dream and told him to run with them quickly. The 
sick man said: “How can I run with you when it is nine years now that I have 
been unable to rise from this bed alone, without men’s help?’ Then the saints 
said: ‘If you go with us now, you will come to that place where you will 
receive healing.” Then he was very glad, and wanted to go with them; and 
when he found himself unable to travel with them, they flew through the air 
and carried him until they came to a solitary field with brightly blooming 
flowers. And standing in the field was a church made of shining gold and 
precious stones. And St. Swithun stood before the altar, dressed in shining 
Eucharistic vestments, as if about to celebrate the Divine Liturgy. Then 
Swithun said to the sick man: ‘I tell you, brother, from this time forth you 
must do evil to no man, nor curse any man, nor speak evil of any man, nor be 
malicious, nor agree with murderers, nor connive at wicked robbers and 
thieves, nor join in evil deeds, but rather, as best you can, help the needy with 
your own goods. Then you will be healed by the power of God.’ Then the sick 
man reflected that he did not wish to do evil except to those who had done 
evil to him, and that he wished to do good to those who had done good to 
him. But St. Swithun knew the reasoning of his heart, and said to him 
cheerfully: ‘Brother, I tell you, you must not do what you are thinking and 
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harm any man, even if he harms you, but imitate your Lord, Who would not 
curse those who put Him to death, and commanded His followers to pray for 
their enemies. In the same way Paul the Apostle says to all Christians: ‘If your 
enemy hungers, feed him, or if he thirsts, give him to drink.” Then the 
bedridden man said to the bishop: ‘O sir, tell me what kind of man you are, 
since you are so well able to discern the thoughts of men.” Then St. Swithun 
said: ‘I am he who has just recently come,’ as if he said: “I have just recently 
been made known’. ‘What is your name?’ asked the man. “When you come to 
Winchester, you will know my name,’ replied the saint. Then the man was 
immediately brought back to his bed, and awoke from sleep, and told his wife 
the whole of the vision he had seen. Then the woman said to him that it was 
Swithun who had instructed him and whom he had seen looking so glorious 
in the church. ‘It would be very good if some men carried you to church,’ she 
said, ‘and if you prayed to the saint to cure you.’ Then they immediately 
carried him from his bed to a church in the Isle of Wight, and he was instantly 
healed. And he went home whole and on his feet - he who had been carried 
on a bier to the church. After that he went very quickly to Winchester and 
told the venerable Bishop Ethelwold how he had been healed through St. 
Swithun. And Landferth the foreigner wrote it down in Latin... 


“A certain Winchester man became angry with his serf because of some 
carelessness, and put him in fetters. He sat in the hated bonds for a long time 
until, with the aid of a staff, he hopped out on one foot and with tears prayed 
to St. Swithun. The bolt immediately shot out of the fetter and the serf arose, 
freed by the saint. 


“We cannot write,” concludes Aelfric, “nor recount in words, all the 
miracles the holy Swithun wrought by the power of God in the sight of the 
people, both on prisoners and on the sick, to manifest to men that they, like 
Swithun who now shines out through his miracles, may be counted worthy of 
the Kingdom of heaven by good works. Both walls of the old church were 
hung, from end to end, with crutches and the stools of cripples who had been 
healed there. Even so they could not put half of them up...” 


Another great miracle took place in the middle of the eleventh century, as 
Canon Frederick Busby recounts. Queen Emma, the mother of King Edward 
the Confessor, had been accused of unchastity with Bishop Alwyn of 
Winchester. In order to prove her innocent she was obliged to undergo the 
ordeal of walking over nine red-hot ploughshares placed on the pavement of 
the nave of the Cathedral. The Cathedral annalist says: “The new was spread 
throughout the Kingdom that the Queen was to undergo this ordeal; and such 
was the throng of people who flocked to Winchester, that so vast a concourse 
on one day was never seen there before. The King himself, Saint Edward, 
came to Winchester; nor did a single noble of the Kingdom absent himself, 
except Archbishop Robert, who feigned illness and, being inimical to the 
Queen, had poisoned the King’s mind against her,’ so that if her innocence 
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was proved he might be able to make his escape without difficulty. The 
pavement of the church being swept, there were placed upon it nine red-hot 
ploughshares, over which a short prayer was said, and then the Queen’s 
shoes and stockings were drawn off, and laying aside here mantle and 
putting off her veil, with her garments girded closely about her, between two 
bishops, one on either hand, she was conducted to the torture. The bishops 
who led here wept, and, though they were more terrified than she was, they 
encouraged her not to be afraid. All persons who were within the church 
wept and there was a general exclamation: “O, St. Swithun, St. Swithun, help 
her!” The people cried with great vehemence that St. Swithun must hasten to 
the rescue. The Queen prayed: St. Swithun, rescue me from the fire that is 
prepared for me. Then followed a miracle. Guided by the Bishops she walked 
over the red-hot ploughshares, she felt neither the naked iron nor the fire... 


St. Swithun’s feastdays are July 2 and July 15. 
Holy Father Swithun, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Abbot Aelfric, Lives of the Saints, Early 
English Texts Society, no. 76, 1881; Frederick Busby, Saint Swithun, 
Winchester, 1971; “Swithun and Scandinavia”, in Winchester Cathedral: Record 


1972; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1978, p. 365) 
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102. SAINT TEWDRIG, MARTYR-KING OF GWENT 


In the late fifth or early sixth century the land of Gwent (South-East Wales) 
was ruled by King Tewdrig (or Tewdric, Theodoric in English, Theodoricius 
in Latin), who is thought by some historians to have been the grandfather of 
the famous King Athrwys (Arthur). His reign was generally peaceful, and he 
was a fine leader and warrior, bearing the title “Uther Pendragon”, or 
“Wonderful Commander”, which title was passed on to his son Meurig 
(Maurice) and his grandson Arthur. He founded churches in Wales at 
Bedwas, Llandow and Merthyr Tydfil, and perhaps even at Llandaff. 


Late in life King Tewdrig decided to leave the world, give the kingdom to 
his son and become a hermit in the beautiful valley known as Tyndym 
(Tintern in English). However, in 470 (or 530) the pagan Saxons invaded 
Gwent and wreaked havoc on the local monasteries of Gwent. At the request 
of his son, Tewdrig came out of retirement and took up arms against the 
invaders. On the night before the battle, he had a dream in which an angel 
appeared to him and said: “Go tomorrow to the aid of the people of God 
against the enemies of the Church of Christ, and the foe will turn and fight as 
far as Pwll Brouchual. And do thou, fully armed, stand in the front of the 
battle, and when they see thy face they will flee as usual. And thenceforth for 
thirty years, during the reign of thy son, they will not venture into the land, 
and its inhabitants will be in peace.” However, he warned him: “Thou wilt 
receive a wound at Din Tyryn and wilt die three days thereafter.” Undeterred 
by the prophecy, Tewdrig rode into battle with his son by his side and 
repelled the Saxons at Pont y Saeson (the Bridge of the Saxons). Tewdrig’s 
men were still celebrating a great victory when a stray Saxon lance launched 
from the opposite bank of the River Wye struck him in the head. When his 
men started to move him, Tewdrig declared that he had wanted his last 
resting place to be on the holy island of Echni (Flatholm, in the Bristol 
Channel), but he now chose to die on the spot where he fell. However, on the 
following day two stags miraculously appeared from the forest, and, 
believing they were a sign from God, he agreed to be moved onto a cart 
drawn by them. The stags carried Tewdrig to a spot near the banks of the 
River Severn and then stopped. A spring of water miraculously sprang up 
and the king’s wounds were bathed before he died (the spring still exists). The 
place was called Merthyr Tewdrig, or Martyr Tewdrig, and today is known as 
Mathern, near Chepstow on the Welsh-English border. The present parish 
church at Mathern stands on the place where the king died. 


In memory of his father King Meurig built a chapel on the spot, which was 
blessed by St. Oudoceus, Bishop of Llandaff. Centuries later a church 
dedicated to St. Tewdrig was built there, and in 1610 Bishop Godwin 
discovered a stone coffin there and reported seeing a perfect skeleton, 
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complete with a hole in the skull. The stone coffin with the skeleton was 
found again in 1881. 


St. Tewdrig is commemorated on April 1. 
Holy Martyr-King Tewdrig, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: David Jones, “St. Tewdrig - Celtic King of Gwent”, Catholic Life, 


November, 2007, pp. 22-23; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 368-369) 
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103. SAINT THEODORE, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


Our holy Father Theodore was of Greek nationality, born in about 602 in 
St. Paul's native city of Tarsus in Cilicia, and educated in Athens. Later, he 
was tonsured as a monk. When he was already an old man, Divine 
Providence led him to Rome, where the archbishop-elect of Canterbury, 
Wighard, had died from plague. Pope Vitalian was looking around for a 
suitable man to replace Wighard, and his choice fell upon a holy and learned 
African abbot named Adrian. But Adrian declined the offer, and suggested 
Theodore instead. The Pope accepted this suggestion, but on condition that St. 
Adrian, who knew the West well, accompanied St. Theodore to England. 
Then Theodore was ordained through all the degrees of the priesthood, and 
was consecrated archbishop on March 26, 668. Then, together with Adrian 
and the Northumbrian abbot, Benedict Biscop, he set out for Britain. On the 
way, in Paris, they met Bishop Agilbert, formerly of Dorchester-on-Thames. 
Finally, on May 27, 669, Theodore and his companions arrived in Canterbury. 


The new archbishop immediately appointed Benedict abbot of St. Peter's 
monastery in Canterbury until 671, when Adrian was able to take over. In 
spite of his age and the fact that he was a complete stranger to his semi- 
barbarian diocese, St. Theodore acted with great vigour and success in the 
remaining twenty-two years of his earthly life, becoming, as the Venerable 
Bede wrote, "the first archbishop whom the whole of the English Church 
obeyed". He convened councils, consecrated bishops, disciplined offenders 
and travelled the length and breadth of the land on horseback. Together with 
St. Adrian, he founded the famous school of Canterbury, at which Greek, 
Latin, theology, literature, science and mathematics were taught, and which 
became the main fount of learning for English churchmen until the time of the 
Venerable Bede. It was thus under his leadership that the English Church 
entered upon the "golden age" of her existence, begetting a multitude of saints 
of both sexes and every station of life. Monastic life in particular reached a 
high pinnacle of excellence, and within a few years of St. Theodore's repose 
hundreds of English monks and nuns were pouring out of their newly- 
enlightened homeland to bring the light of Christ to their still-benighted 
kinsmen in Holland and Germany. 


One of St. Theodore's main problems was how to relate to the Celtic 
Christians of the North and West of Britain who refused to accept the Roman- 
Byzantine Paschalion. The Synod of Whitby, which was convened in 664 just 
before the coming of St. Theodore, had decided in favour of the Roman- 
Byzantine Paschalion, and against the Celtic Paschalion; but many of the 
Celts, believing their tradition to be more authentic, refused to accept this 
decision and remained in schism from the English Church. St. Theodore 
applied the canons concerning schismatics to those who rejected the Synod of 
Whitby. When Celtic bishops sought refuge in the English Church, he 
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completed their consecrations before accepting them as bishops; and all 
English Christians who received communion in the schismatics' churches 
were subject to excommunication for one year. It was under his presidency 
that the Council of Hertford in 672 (the first Council of the All-English 
Church) decreed in its first canon: "that we all in common keep the holy day 
of Pascha on the Sunday after the fourteenth moon of the first month" and 
always after the Jewish Passover. 


By the end of the 670s there were twelve bishops accepting St. Theodore's 
authority in England. Kings, too, recognized his authority; for in 679, after the 
Battle of the Trent, he reconciled Kings Egfrid and Ethelred. And towards the 
end of his life, in 686, he became reconciled with St. Wilfred, archbishop of 
York, who had appealed to Rome against his decision to divide the diocese of 
York into four smaller dioceses. 


St. Theodore convened local councils at Burford in 679 and Twyford near 
the River Alne in 684. But the most important was the Synod of Hatfield in 
679, at which the heresy of Monothelitism was condemned and, in the 
Venerable Bede's words, "the bishops of the island of Britain united to 
proclaim the true and Orthodox faith". The Fathers of this Council confirmed 
the first Five Ecumenical Councils, affirming "the Trinity Consubstantial and 
Unity in Trinity, that is One God subsisting in three consubstantial Persons of 
equal glory and honour". Although the text of this Council as it has come 
down to us contains the words: "and the Holy Spirit ineffably proceeding 
from the Father and the Son", the Orthodox scholar Adam Zernikav of 
Chernigov established in 1682 that the words "ineffably" and "from the Son" 
had been inserted at a later date. 


Of particular importance for later generations was the collection of canons 
known as Theodore's Penitential, which, though not written by St. Theodore 
himself, contain decisions made by him. These decree, for example, that while 
"no man may leave his lawful wife except on account of fornication", there are 
other causes which may lead to the dissolution of marriage and the possibility 
of remarriage, including cases of captivity, penal slavery and permanent 
abandonment. In the next century Archbishop Egbert of York wrote: "It is 
since the times of St. Theodore that not only the clergy in the monasteries, but 
also the laity with their wives and families, would resort to their confessors, 
and would wash themselves of sin through tears, community life, fasts, vigils, 
prayers and alms during the full twelve days before Christmas, and so 
purified, would receive the Lord's Communion on His Nativity." 


St. Theodore reposed on September 19, 690, at about the age of eighty- 
seven. He was buried close to St. Augustine, the first archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the monastery of the holy Apostles Peter and Paul in 
Canterbury. In 1091, some years after England fell away from the Orthodox 
Church, his relics were uncovered and found to be incorrupt. 
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St. Theodore is commemorated on September 19. 
Holy Father Theodore, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: The Venerable Bede, A History of the English Church and People; A.W. 
Haddan & W. Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland, vol. I, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1871, 1964; Fr. 
Andrew Phillips, Orthodox Christianity and the English Tradition, The English 
Orthodox Trust, 1995, chapter 64; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of 
Saints, Oxford; The Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 370-371; Nicholas Brooks, The 
Early History of the Church of Canterbury, London and New York: Leicester 
University Press, 1996) 
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104. SAINT WALBURGA, ABBESS OF HEIDENHEIM 


Our holy Mother Walburga was born of an English princely family in the 
eighth century. Both her father, Richard, who died on pilgrimage in Italy, and 
her brothers Willibald and Wunebald, who, like her, died on the German 
mission-field, are counted among the saints of the One, Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. After spending several years in the monastic life in 
England, St. Walburga was among those monks and nuns who responded to 
the appeal of St. Boniface, the enlightener of Germany, for workers to help 
him in his missionary struggles. As she was making the sea-passage from 
England to Germany, a great tempest arose which threatened to sink the ship 
and all its passengers. When all seemed lost, Walburga knelt to pray, and 
then, standing up, commanded the winds and the sea, whereupon calm was 
immediately restored. 


Having arrived in Mayence on August 4, 748, Walburga was reunited with 
her brother Willibald, the bishop of Eichstatt. Then, two or three years later, 
she was sent to Thuringia, where her other brother Wunebald had been 
building a monastic colony in the wilderness of Heidenheim. Wunebald was 
made abbot of the men's foundation, while his sister ruled the women's 
convent. 


Several years of fruitful activity passed in this way, with many pagans 
being converted to the Faith of Christ through the holy example of the two 
siblings. Then, on December 19, 761, St. Wunebald reposed in the Lord, 
whereupon his sister was appointed to rule over both monasteries, "gathering 
as many women dedicated to Christ as she could, and striving to fulfil the 
precepts of the Lord with the greatest zeal". 


One evening, Walburga remained in church after Vespers longer than 
usual. When she arose to return to the monastery night was already falling, 
and she asked the sacristan, whose name was Gumerandus, to give her a light 
to light her along her way. He refused, so she meekly returned to her cell 
without a light, having missed the evening meal. But then, at midnight, a 
dazzling light coming from the abbess's cell lit up the whole monastery, 
penetrating into every cell, and lasted until the hour of Mattins. The 
astonished nuns ran up to the holy virgin's bed, but she, weeping and raising 
her hands and eyes to God, said: 


"To Thee, O Lord Jesus Christ, Whom I have resolved to serve as Thy 
humble handmaid since my childhood, do I give thanks for the favour Thou 
hast granted me - Thou who for the training of the minds of Thy handmaids 
hast counted me, the unworthy one, worthy to be consoled with the aid of 
Thy light. For this I ascribe not to my merits, but to those of my brothers, Thy 
servants." 
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One night she went to the house of a rich man whose daughter lay 
dangerously ill. As she stood at the door like a beggar, the dogs savagely 
rushed up and surrounded her. The nobleman did not recognize her and 
called out angrily, telling her to beware of the dogs and asking who she was. 
Walburga quietly replied that she did not fear the dogs, for they would 
neither molest nor bite her. And she added: 


"He Who has sent me to thy house to do good will let me return unharmed 
to the place whence I came. He Who sent me hither against thy will will leave 
health in thy house, if thou only believest from thy heart that He is the 
greatest of all physicians." 


The rich man now recognized the holy abbess. He sprang up from his seat, 
in confusion begged her pardon, and led her respectfully to the room where 
his dying daughter lay. The saint lovingly consoled the weeping parents and 
remained the whole night in prayer beside the sick child. The next morning 
she arose from her bed cured. Full of joy and gratitude, the parents offered 
rich presents to the saint. But she refused them and returned to her 
monastery, joyfully giving thanks to God. 


St. Walburga reposed in the Lord on February 25, 779, and was buried by 
her brother St. Willibald next to her other brother, St. Wunebald. For ninety 
years pilgrimages were made to her tomb. Then, in 870, while the church was 
being enlarged at the command of Bishop Otkar, some workmen treated the 
tomb of the saint irreverently, and at night the north wall fell down. At the 
same time, St. Walburga appeared in a dream to the bishop and rebuked him 
for the negligence with which her tomb had been treated. On awaking and 
seeing the damage that had been done, the bishop decided to open her tomb 
and translate the holy body to Eichstatt. At that time a clear liquid like water 
was found bedewing the saint's relics. It was found to have healing 
properties, and has continued to flow at certain times of the year ever since. 
However, when the bishop wanted to place the holy relics in the cathedral at 
Eichstatt, the horses drawing the carriage on which the relics were placed 
refused to move. So they remained where the present church of St. Walburga 
stands. 


St. Walburga is commemorated on February 25, and also on May 1, the 
vigil of which feast is known in Germany as Walpurgisnacht. 


Holy Mother Walburga, pray to God for us! 


(Gources: David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 395; Pamphlet on St. Walburga) 
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105. SAINT WALSTAN, LAYMAN OF TAVERHAM 


Our holy Father Walstan was born in East Anglia, either at Bawburgh in 
Norfolk or at Blythburgh in Suffolk, during the reign of King Ethelred, in the 
late tenth century. He was said to have been of noble lineage and related to 
the king’s son, Edmund Ironside. Walstan’s father is recorded as having been 
called Benedict, and his mother was Blide (or Blythe); the St. Blide who was 
buried and honoured at Marsham. 


At the age of 12, Walstan renounced his patrimony, left home and travelled 
to Taverham, just north of Norwich, where he sought employment as a farm 
labourer. He was hired by a local farmer, who put him to work in the fields 
and woodland in the surrounding area near Costessey. There he laboured 
with great devotion and obedience, combining his toil with constant prayer 
and frequent fasting. He also took a vow of celibacy although he never 
received monastic tonsure. All the time he kept his true identity (as a 
nobleman) a secret. He was so charitable that he frequently gave his meagre 
rations to the poor, and sometimes even his shoes, going barefoot as a result. 
On one occasion he was severely punished by his employer’s wife for what 
she had come to regard as his foolishness. 


Eventually, the farmer wished to adopt St. Walstan as his heir. The saint 
refused this honour. Instead he asked that, at his death, he be given two oxen 
to draw his body wherever they wanted to its place of burial. This request 
was granted and two white ox calves were set aside for this eventuality. 


Three days before his death, St. Walstan received an angelic visitation, 
witnessed by a companion, forewarning him of his death and translation to 
heaven. The priest of Taverham church who came to give him Holy 
Communion omitted to bring water with him to mix with the wine. At the 
prayers of the saint a well-spring miraculously sprang up. The site of this well 
can still be seen to this day. 


St. Walstan died in a field, praying for all the sick and for cattle, at noon. 
His body was placed on a rough cart and was drawn by the two white oxen, 
who wended their way through Costessy Woods, across the River Wensum 
until they reached to what is now Costessey Park. At this point the oxen 
rested for a while, a sacred spring arising there. Then they set off again 
towards Bawburgh church, whose north wall miraculously opened up 
allowing the oxen, cart and body, together with all those accompanied it, into 
the church, after which the wall closed and became whole again. Inside, 
Bishop Aelfgar of Elmham with forty monks carried out the funeral service. 
(Bishop Aelfgar, known as “the almsgiver”, had been a disciple of St. 
Dunstan, and died during Mattins on Christmas Day, 1021.) 
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This took place on May 30, 1016 (or 1019). 


The saint’s shrine became a popular place of pilgrimage down the 
centuries, and many miracles were wrought there. Thus through the prayers 
of the saint a man who had lain drowned in a pond for two days was 
resuscitated. Many of his miracles relate to the healing of animals and the 
abundance of crops, and in 1989 he was declared “Patron Saint of British Food 
and Farming”. 


In the general destruction of the Reformation, the shrine was demolished 
and St. Walstan’s relics were burnt and scattered. The wells were given over 
to secular and superstitious use. The wells at Taverham and Costessy 
eventually dried up, but the one at Bawburgh survived. However, there is 
now a revival of interest in, and devotion to, St. Walstan. 


Although Walstan’s name does not appear on any Anglo-Saxon calendar, 
the veneration of him in East Anglia has been strong and persistent since 
Orthodox times. 


(Sources: Fr. Elias Jones, “The Life of our Father among the Saints, Righteous 
Walstan the Generous of Taverham”, Orthodox News, vol. 12, no. 1, Eastertide, 
1998, pp. 1, 5; The English Saints: East Anglia, Canterbury: Norwich Press, 1999, 
pp. 179-187; The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, D, 1021; David Farmer, The Oxford 
Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 397-398) 
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106. SAINT WENDREDA, HERMITESS OF MARCH 


Our holy Mother Wendreda was the sister of Saints Etheldreda, Sexburga, 
Ermenhilda and Withburga. She was, it seems, a hermitess - first in Exning, 
where a holy well is named after her, and then at March in Cambridgeshire. 
Nothing else is known of her life. However, in the late tenth century Abbot 
Aelsi of Ely asked King Ethelred for permission "to translate the relics of the 
holy virgin Wendreda" from March to Ely, to join the relics of her holy sisters. 
This request was granted. The abbot then enclosed the relics in a shrine made 
of gold and precious stones. 


In 1016 the Danes invaded East Anglia, and King Edmund Ironside 
marched against them. At the request of the king, the relics of St. Wendreda 
were carried by four monks to the battlefield. On October 16, the battle of 
Ashington was joined, and the English were defeated. The four monks were 
also killed, and the relics of the saint came into the possession of King Canute. 
He gave them to the Church of Canterbury. 


Holy Mother Wendreda, pray to God for us! 


(Gources: Liber Eliensis, 76, 77; Trevor Bevis, Fenland Saints and Shrines; David 
Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon, 1978, p. 400) 
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107. SAINT WERBURGA, ABBESS OF CHESTER 


Our holy Mother Werburga was the daughter of King Wulfhere, first 
Christian king of Mercia and his wife, St. Ermenhilda. On the death of her 
father, in about 673, she and her mother became nuns in Ely. There she 
remained under her mother's direction until her uncle, Ethelred, who had 
succeeded her father on the throne of Mercia, placed her in charge of all the 
convents in his kingdom. 


St. Werburga is especially associated with the convents of Hanbury in 
Staffordshire and Threckingham in Lincolnshire. But it was on her father's 
royal estate at Weedon, in Northamptionshire, that the most famous incident 
in her life took place. Goscelin tells the story:- 


"When the royal virgin was spending some time in her house at this same 
Weedon, a huge flock of wild geese... ravaged the fields, as is their wont. A 
domestic servant, a countryman, told his mistress of the damage that was 
being done. Then with great faith she told him to bring them all and shut 
them up just as one does with animals who eat other people's corn. 'Off you 
go,' she said, 'and bring all the birds in here.' The man went, greatly amazed 
and wondering whether this command was nonsense or madness. For how 
could a person, unfamiliar to the geese and of whom they would be 
suspicious, compel so many winged creatures to walk into captivity, when 
they could fly off and escape? 'How,' he said, 'am I to direct the birds towards 
this place, when they will fly into the air at my first approach?' Then the 
virgin, reiterating her demand, said, 'Go, the sooner the better, and bring all 
the geese into my custody in accordance with my order.' He was afraid to 
neglect even a useless command of his saintly mistress, and went behind all 
the geese and said to them, 'Off you go then to our mistress.’ He drove them 
all in front of him as if they were a tame flock. Not one bird from all that 
gathering raise a wing, but like wingless chicks or as if they their wings cut 
off, they moved on foot, walking with bowed heads as if ashamed of their bad 
behaviour. So they assembled within the courtyard of their judge, trembling 
and subdued as if found guilty. They were shut up as captives, or more 
precisely, they were preserved to be the object of her kindness. 


"The daughter of light passed that night, as she was accustomed, in hymns 
and prayer to God. In the morning all the visitors made a din in shrill tones to 
their mistress, as if they were asking for pardon and permission to leave. But 
she, as she was most kind to every creature of God, ordered that they be 
pardoned and set free. She sternly forbade them ever again to return there. 
But one of her servants had gone out and stolen one of them, and then carried 
it off and hidden it. 
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"When the geese all raised their wings and flew off into the air, they rested 
and looked around, and reckoned up the loss to their company and found 
that one was missing. Immediately the whole host gathered above the virgin's 
house and bewailed with a great din the harm done to their fellow-creature. 
Their forces spread out everywhere and completely covered the sky, and it 
seemed that they were pleading in these human words for the compassionate 
Werburga to give her judgement: 'Why, mistress, when your clemency 
released all of us, is one of us held captive? And can this iniquity be concealed 
in your holy house, and this detestable theft flourish under your innocence?’ 
So at the noise and complaint of the great host the divine virgin went out and 
understood its cause, just as if it had been put in the above words. 
Straightway the theft was investigated and the culprit himself admitted it. 
The holy peacemaker took the bird back and reunited it with its tribe, and 
ordered it to be off immediately on the conditions previously given. 


"She then rejoiced with them, by saying in a kindly spirit, 'Birds of the air, 
bless the Lord.' Without a moment's delay the whole flock flew away and not 
a single creature of that kind has ever been found on the land of the blessed 
Werburga, as is well known." 


Goscelin continues: "But Werburga's great humility, and also her eminence 
before God, are confirmed by other signs in this same place of Weedon. She 
had a herdsman, a man of pious nature and holy living - as far as was 
possible in a life of subjection to a human master. He is remembered in that 
area for the renown of his meritorious deeds, and is revered as a saint on his 
own day. It once chanced that his mistress' bailiff was beating him most 
cruelly with the whip, and he was bearing it all with great tranquillity in 
God's name. Then the blessed compassion of the virgin could not bear that he 
should suffer, and throwing herself down at the wicked slave-master's feet, 
she cried with a prayer and a rebuke: 'For the love of God, spare him! Why 
are you tearing this innocent man to pieces? He is more acceptable, I believe, 
before the Most High Judge than all of us'. And when he was prevailed upon 
all too slowly - either out of violent rage or out of pride - immediately his 
brutal blows and savage glances were diverted by the celestial indignation on 
to his own back. Thus at last he himself, as indeed was more incumbent upon 
him - fell at his mistress' feet and the pardon which he had denied to the 
innocent man he begged with tears for his own offence. And immediately, 
through the kind intervention of the saint, he was returned to his former state. 
But the celebrated man of God, Alnoth, lies buried at Stowe, one league from 
Bugbrook. Robbers martyred him as he led an anchorite's life in a wood, and 


so destroyed one who by miracles and by common acclaim was acceptable to 
God." 


St. Werburga had the gifts of healing and prophecy. And, foreseeing the 
day of her death, she ordered that her nuns at Hanbury, on hearing of her 
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death, should come and take her body. Then, on February 3, in one of the 
years between 700 and 707, she died in her convent at Threckingham. 


However, the people of Threckingham did not want the holy body to be 
removed from their midst. So they placed it in the church, bolted the gates 
and kept a guard over it. But then, by the Providence of God, a heavy sleep 
fell upon them just as a large band of the people of Hanbury together with 
some priests arrived. Moreover, at that moment all the bolts and bars of the 
monastery fell to the ground. So the people of Hanbury were able to take the 
holy body to their own monastery and bury it there with great joy and 
thanksgiving. 


Many miracles were wrought at St. Werburga's tomb: sight was restored to 
the blind, hearing to the deaf, speech to the mute, and lepers and other sick 
people were healed. About nine years after her burial King Ceolred of Mercia 
ordered that her remains be raised from the tomb. Then it was found that the 
holy virgin's body was completely incorrupt: "Her clothes were seen in all 
respects radiant and undefiled just as when they had been put on first; when 
her veil was reverently drawn aside, her face was seen to be unmarred, her 
cheeks rosy as in the first bloom of youth." 


In the tenth century (or 875, according to another source), for fear of the 
Danes the relics of St. Werburga were translated from Hanbury to Chester 
and placed in the church on the site of the present cathedral. Later in that 
century, as the pagan Danes approached the city, the incorrupt relics of the 
saint suddenly disintegrated, "lest the enemy, not believing in the miracles of 
God, and knowing no gratitude for the blessings she had bestowed, should 
lay impious hands upon her." 


St. Werburga is commemorated on February 3. 
Holy Mother Werburga, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: Liber Eliensis; The Life of St. Werburg by Goscelin the Monk, Chester 
Cathedral, 1974; Fr. Andrew Phillips, Orthodox Christianity and the English 


Tradition, English Orthodox Trust, 1995, chapter 82; David Farmer, The Oxford 
Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: Clarendon, 1978, p. 401) 
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108. SAINT WILLIAM, BISHOP OF ROSKILDE 


"An Anglo-Saxon priest named William became court chaplain to King 
Cnut. Journeying to Denmark with the king, he decided that the missionary 
needs of that land were enormous and stayed there for the rest of his life, 
eventually becoming Bishop of Roskilde, Zeeland. 


"To live on terms of great friendship with the royal family was no easy task 
for a bishop who wished also to witness to the demands of the Christian 
Gospel, for Cnut's successor, King Sweyn Estridsen, in spite of many good 
qualities, was a headstrong, wilful man who several times greatly offended 
against Christian standards. 


"William managed both to rebuke the king - once risking his own life in 
doing so - and to remain in the end the king's good friend. Sweyn Estridsen 
put to death a number of men who, whether guilty or not, should have been 
granted first a fair trial. Saint William of Roskilde decreed that a person who 
had shed blood unjustly could receive no sacrament of the Church until he 
had done public penance. King Sweyn Estridsen came to the saint's cathedral 
with armed men. William stood at the door, armed only with his crozier, and 
refused the king entry. The armed men drew their swords, at which the saint 
offered them his neck, ready to sacrifice himself for the Christian faith. Sweyn 
Estridsen was filled with remorse and publicly asked forgiveness, offering 
property to the church as a token of his great shame. 


"In his private life the king infringed the moral laws of the Church by 
marrying his own stepdaughter. Repeatedly Bishop William remonstrated. 
He sought and received the public support of the Archbishop of Hamburg. 
But only after both pope and Holy Roman Emperor had also censured the 
king did Sweyn Estridsen put aside his unlawful wife. 


"Yet the two men clearly loved each other, in spite of their differences. 
Sweyn Estridsen died first, in the year 1070. As his body was being carried to 
Roskilde cathedral, the saint, clearly heartbroken, met the cortege and himself 
fell dead." 


(Source: James Bentley, A Calendar of Saints, London: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1993, under September 2) 
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109. SAINT WINIFRED, VIRGIN-MARTYR OF HOLYWELL 


St. Winifred (Gwenfrewi) was born early in the seventh century. Her father 
was Teutyth (Tevith), the son of Eilud, “a valiant soldier”, who lived in 
Tegeingl (modern Flintshire), and her mother was Gwenlo, the daughter of 
Bugi, who was also the father of St. Beuno. Winifred was their only child. 


Once St. Beuno came to Teutyth, who asked him to train his daughter to 
become a nun. Beuno accepted, but stipulated that he should have in return a 
grant of land. Teutyth was not able to do this without the consent of King 
Eliuth, who refused on the grounds that this would mean separating the land 
from the common land of the tribe. However, he finally agreed to surrender 
one villa, Abeluyc; and on this Beuno built a cell and a church. This was at 
Sychnant, “the Dry Valley”. 


One day a local prince called Caradog was hunting in the area. Feeling hot 
and thirsty, he stopped at the cottage of Teutyth and asked for a drink. The 
parents had gone to church, but Winifred was there. He attempted to seduce 
her, but she, on the excuse of going to her room to change her dress, rushed 
out of the back door of the cottage and ran towards the church further down 
the valley. Enraged, Caradog pursued her on his horse and caught up with 
her at the door of the church. Then he cut off her head with his sword. At the 
place where her head fell, a spring bubbled up. St. Beuno rushed up and 
cursed Caradog, whereupon the earth opened up and he disappeared into the 
abyss. Then the saint put the virgin’s head on her body, covering it with his 
mantle. To her grieving parents he said: “Wait a little, and leave her until the 
liturgy is over.” Then, at the end of the liturgy, the virgin arose completely 
well and wiped the sweat and blood from her face. A white scar remained 
where her head had been reattached to her body... 


After a time, Beuno prepared to leave Holywell. He told Winifred that she 
would remain for another seven years in that place, but would not die there. 
He also said that the blood stains on the stones of the well would remain as a 
witness to her martyrdom in defence of her chastity, that people who prayed 
three times at the well would receive their petitions through her intercession, 
and that if she wanted to send him a message, she should cast it into the well 
or the stream, and it would reach him at his seaside cell. And truly, each year 
on the eve of the feast of St. John the Baptist, June 23, the anniversary of her 
martyrdom, she would send the saint a message through the well. It would 
reach him at Clynnog on the North Wales coast. 


Seven years later, in 637, St. Beuno died. At about that time a council of 
bishops was held, at which St. Winifred was present, which decreed that 
virgins should not live as solitary hermitesses, but live in monastic 
communities. This may have been the reason why she left Holywell with one 
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companion and went to Bodvari, eight miles away, where there lived St. 
Deifer. The next day she went on to Henllan, where St. Sadwrn (Saturnus) 
lived. He told her to go to Gwytherin in the mountains of Denbighshire, and 
sent a deacon, St. Elerius (Hilary), to accompany her as her guide. It was this 
St. Hilary, a monk of St. Asaph’s, who wrote her first life. 


At Gwytherin there was a community of nuns led by Abbess Theonia, to 
whom St. Winifred entered into obedience. Soon Mother Theonia died, and St. 
Winifred succeeded her as abbess. After living a holy life there, foreseeing her 
death, she told her spiritual children not to be sad, and exhorted the younger 
nuns to preserve their chastity. She died on the eve of the feast of the Nativity 
of St. John the Baptist, the anniversary of her martyrdom, in some year 
between 650 and 660. As she had prophesied, St. Elerius outlived her and 
buried her, in accordance with her wish, next to Abbess Theonia. 


In 1138 the body of St. Winifred was translated from Gwytherin to 
Shrewsbury. Many miracles are recorded as taking place during the 
translation, and miracles continued for centuries afterwards at Holywell. 


St. Winefred’s feast-days are June 23 and November 3 (her translation 
feast, the main one). 


Holy Mother Winifred, pray to God for us! 


(Gources: Buchedd Beuno (1346) in A.W. Wade-Evans, “Beuno Sant”, 
Archaeologia Cambrensis, 1936, vol. 85, pp. 315ff, Baring-Gould and Fisher, 
Lives of the British Saints, 1908, pp. 185-196; Thomas Meyrick, Life of St. 
Wenefred, Llanerch, 1878, 1996; T. Charles-Edwards, “Saint Winefride and Her 
Well”, London: Catholic Truth Society; Donald Attwater, The Penguin 
Dictionary of Saints, London: Penguin, 1965, p. 345) 
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110. SAINT WISTAN, MARTYR-KING OF MERCIA 


The holy Martyr-King Wistan (Winston) succeeded to the throne of his 
grandfather, Wiglaf of Mercia, in 840. However, being too young to rule, he 
asked his mother Elfleda to act as regent. 


Now an ambitious cousin of Wistan’s, Berhtric by name, sought the hand 
of Elfleda in marriage. Wistan, however, refused to permit the marriage, 
considering it to be incestuous and against the canons of the Church. So 
Berhtric plotted to kill him. 


He arranged to meet him at a place called since that time Wistanstowe 
(Wistow, Leicestershire). First he greeted him with the kiss of peace. But then 
he drew a sword from under his cloak and struck off the top of his head in the 
shape of a crown. Three of Wistan’s followers fell with him. This took place in 
about 850. 


A column of light was seen over the place of martyrdom; and on the first of 
June every year thereafter, for the space of one hour, “hairs” could be picked 
off the grass, touched and kissed. Wistan’s body was buried next to those of 
his father and grandfather at the monastery of Repton, the original crypt of 
which can still be seen. 


In 1019 Abbot Alfwerd of Evesham asked King Canute to give him the 
relics of St. Wistan. From then on Evesham became the centre of his 
veneration. Just after the Norman Conquest of 1066, the Norman abbot of 
Evesham, Walter de Cerisy, had doubts whether Wistan was really a saint. So 
he decided to subject his relics to an ordeal by fire. However, as he was 
carrying the skull of the saint, it suddenly fell from his hands and began 
gushing rivers of sweat... 


Over a century later, the miracles of the “hairs” was verified by a 
commission sent by Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury. 


In Orthodox times, the feastday of the saint was January 1, but later it was 
changed to June 1. 


Holy Martyr-King Wistan, pray to God for us! 


(Sources: C. Horstman (ed.), Nova Legenda Angliae, Oxford, 1901, p. 467; W.D. 
Macray (ed.), Chronicon Abbatiae de Evesham, Rolls series, 1863, pp. 232-234; P. 
Grosjean, “De Codice Hagiographico Gothano”, Analecta Bollandiana, vol. 
LVI, 1940, pp. 90-103; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 410) 
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111. SAINT WITHBURGA, HERMITESS OF EAST DEREHAM 


Our holy Mother Withburga was the daughter of King Anna of the East 
Angles and sister of St. Etheldreda. For many years she lived as a hermitess at 
Holkham, Norfolk, and then at East Dereham. She used to be fed with milk by 
a tame doe. Once a man killed the doe, and very soon died himself. 


At East Dereham St. Withburga founded a community, but died before the 
buildings were completed, in 743. She was buried in the churchyard. In 798, 
her body was found to be incorrupt and was translated into the church. A 
holy well, which is still in existence, sprang up at the point where her body 
was exhumed. 


In 974, Abbot Brithnoth of Ely went secretly at night to Dereham and 
removed the body on waggons to the river Brandun, hotly pursued by the 
men of Dereham. On the waterways the ship lost its course, but a column of 
fire appeared from heaven and showed the way to the shore. In 1106, the 
incorruption of St. Withburga's body was again confirmed. 


The translation of St. Withburga is commemorated on July 8. 
Holy Mother Withburga, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum 


Anglorum, IV, 184; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1978, p. 411) 
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112. SAINT WULFHILDA, ABBESS OF BARKING 


Our holy Mother Wulfhilda was the daughter of a wealthy nobleman 
named Wulfhelm. Wulfhelm had several children by his pious wife, but for 
eighteen years before the conception of Wulfhilda they had lived together as 
brother and sister so as to give themselves up more completely to prayer and 
fasting. One night, however, an angel appeared to each of them separately 
three times, and told them that they should come together so as to beget a 
daughter who would become a bride of Christ. The next morning they told 
each other the vision, and discovered that it had been identical for the two of 
them. So they accepted it as having come from God. Thus was the saint 
conceived and born; and shortly after her weaning she was given over to be 
brought up at the convent in Wilton. 


One day the adolescent King Edgar came to Wilton on a hunting 
expedition and was struck by the beauty of the novice Wulfhilda. He made 
advances to her, but neither by flatteries nor threats could she be persuaded 
by him, but rather fled from him as a dove from a hawk. Not daring to snatch 
her from out of a monastery, the king conceived a cunning strategem. The 
virgin had a paternal aunt named Wenfleda, who was abbess of a convent at 
Wherwell. Tempted by the desire to have a relative of hers as queen, she 
agreed to pretend that she was ill and lure the virgin to her on the pretext of 
wishing to dispose of her possessions before she died. So when Wulfhilda 
arrived she found her aunt, not ill as she had supposed, but full of good cheer 
from a royal banquet - and with the king sitting beside her. Everyone greeted 
and congratulated the new arrival, and she was commanded to deck herself 
royally and come before the king. Thus, shining in the splendour of golden 
raiment, she was acclaimed by everybody as worthy of being queen. The king 
sat her beside him, between himself and her aunt, and tempted her with 
blandishments, riches and the title of Queen of Britain. But she was silent, 
thinking only of flight, and pouring out her heart in prayer to God. She would 
not eat, feigning illness; and indeed, she was sick with anxiety, which made 
the feast like iron to her. At length, pleading tiredness, she was given 
permission to go out for a short time. But the king, knowing her intention, 
had placed guards at the doors to follow her even into her bedroom. 
Eventually she escaped through an underground passage, her guide being the 
same angel who had announced her birth to her parents. 


Then, wandering through pathless places, she came to the humble hut of a 
peasant woman in Wherwell, where she stayed the night as a beggar. 
Meanwhile, there was much coming and going from the king's court, where 
everyone was worried, not so much because she had escaped, as that she 
might have perished. But she was not lured out of her hiding-place by the 
shouts of the men or the sounding of the trumpets, remembering the words of 
David: “God is in the midst of her, she shall not be shaken... He that dwelleth 
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in the help of the Most High shall abide in the shelter of the God of heaven. 
He is my God, and I will hope in Him. For He shall deliver thee from every 
troubling word.” In the morning the king went away, and Wulfhilda, having 
generously rewarded her hostess (who was a servant of Wenfleda's), found 
her travelling companions and returned to the safe refuge of Wilton. 


When the king discovered this, he abandoned all his kingdom's affairs and 
flew back to Wilton. But she could not be persuaded by any means even to 
talk to him. However, he caught her in the courtyard outside the church, and, 
leaping at her as she was fleeing across the threshold, he took hold of her 
sleeve. But then a miracle took place: the sleeve came away in his hand 
without the slightest sign of tearing or cutting. She fled into the altar and took 
hold of the box containing the holy relics. But the king was smitten in his 
heart as once was David at the words of the Prophet Nathan. Trembling, he 
realized that the sleeve coming away in his hand indicated that she had been 
cut away from his lust by God Himself. Then he said: 


"Fear not, O virgin acceptable to God. I promise in the sight of God that I 
shall molest you no longer, but will rather show myself to be your helper and 
protector with all benevolence. Only pray, I beseech you, that the most kind 
God will forgive my vanity and rashness. And now farewell, you who are 
given to a better Spouse. You will be dearer to us now, in accordance with a 
chaste and higher and incorruptible desire." 


The virgin assented to these words with a humble nod. But she did not 
leave the place of prayer until the king had departed. 


True to his promise, the king now extended his help to the saint, making 
her abbess of Barking in Essex and restoring it to what it had been under St. 
Ethelburga in the seventh century. He also greatly endowed the monastery at 
Horton in Dorset and likewise gave it, together with some other churches in 
Wessex, to Wulfhilda. And all this before she had even been tonsured! 


When she did come to be tonsured, the grace of God was seen to descend 
upon her head in the form of a dove which was whiter than snow. Thereafter 
she governed the two convents which had been given to her for many years. 
Caring for the nuns with maternal love, she was an example to them in all 
virtue: in prayer and fasting and abstinence and in every kind of lowly work. 


She was especially given to almsgiving. Early in the morning, she was at 
the doors of the church distributing alms to the poor and anticipating their 
petitions. Once a woman brought her blind child to her. The blessed virgin 
made the sign of the cross with a gold ring over the eyes of the child, and he 
immediately opened his eyes and, seeing the light of the ring and his mother's 
face, laughed joyfully. The saint told the woman not to publicize the miracle, 
but she was unable to restrain herself. 
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Once she gave hospitality to St. Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester, and his 
retinue, who were sailing down the Thames to meet the king and his fleet at 
Sandwich. Many people came to meet the prelate, and the demands on the 
supply of alcoholic drinks were great. But the level of wine never fell below 
its original level throughout the day - much to the astonishment of the 
bishop's servants who had measured it with a rod beforehand. 


On another occasion, she and the virgin Lenfleda were carrying some 
heavy jugs of water on their shoulders. But, finding them too heavy, they 
were forced to put them down. Then Wulfhilda said: 


"It seems to me that we are good for nothing: the beasts of burden are more 
efficient and deserve their food more than we do." 


In this way she gave a lesson in humility to Lenfleda, whom she knew, by 
the gift of prophecy that was in her, would be her successor. Lenfleda had 
been brought up in luxurious surroundings, but had always longed to be a 
nun. When her parents were about to give her in marriage, she ran away to 
the saint, who told her to preserve her virginity until the Coming of the Lord. 
She received the monastic tonsure, and was thereafter inseparable from her 
mistress. 


As we have said, Wulfhilda was granted the gift of prophecy by the Lord. 
Once she rebuked one of the church's goldworkers for profligacy. But he 
responded with a torrent of furious words. 


"Before your death," she said, "you will atone for the crime you have 
committed, as well as for your abuse." 


A year before his death, the man became mute and was confined to his bed 
with a chronic illness. Remembering the saint's prophecy, he repented deeply 
of his sin. 


After she had ruled the two monasteries in peace for several years, the 
envy of certain priests in Barking was aroused against the saint, and they 
prevailed upon Queen Elfrida to cast her out and install them. The sisters 
escorted their mother out of the monastery with tears and groans, as if they 
themselves wished to go with her. But she comforted them, saying on the 
threshold of the church: 


"Weep not, my dearest daughters, but as I have instructed you, so remain 
in the Lord." 


And, touching the threshold with her hand, she said: 
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"I tell you that on this very day twenty years from now, and by this very 
door by which I am going out, I shall return." 


Then she retired to her other monastery at Horton, from where she 
continued to instruct and exhort the sisters of Barking. 


Once Queen Elfrida visited the orphaned monastery. Immediately a 
variety of disasters overtook her: animals died, then her own men, and finally 
she herself fell ill. As she was praying fearfully, the first abbess of the 
monastery, St. Ethelburga, appeared to her, looking ill and miserable, and 
with her clothing torn and in rags. 


"Do you see the shame of my wretchedness," she said to the astonished 
queen. "You have taken away the ornament of my glory, the holy Wulfhilda, 
and in her long exile you have covered me with this squalid attire. And by 
what right do you occupy this holy place? Therefore I tell you that unless you 
recall her as soon as possible you will not recover from this illness but will die 
of it." 


Terrified, the queen sent messengers with all speed to Wulfhilda, and 
received her back with all the honour due to her. This happened on the very 
day, and by the same door, as had been prophesied by the saint. Then the 
queen recovered from her illness, by which she knew that the cause of it had 
been her expulsion of Wulfhilda. 


For seven more years the saint ruled both monasteries in peace, drawing 
all hearts by her love and gentleness and angelic life. Then, on Candlemas 
(February 2) in about the year 1000, she fell and hurt herself badly. 


"We have fallen like a leaning wall," she said, "and soon the house, too, will 
fall." 


Then she asked when was the feast of the translation of the relics of St. 
Ethelwold. The tenth of September, she was told. 


"Good," she replied. "I have a little time left with you, until the birth of our 
supreme mistress, and the feast of our beloved prelate." 


And so, on the vigil of St. Ethelwold's translation, September 9, which was 
during the feast of the Nativity of the Mother of God, after prayers and 
fastings and vigils, and having partaken of the Body and Blood of the Lord, 
she reposed in peace. She died in London, but her body was conveyed 
immediately to Barking and buried there. Many miracles were wrought in the 
presence of her holy relics, as well as at her other monastery of Horton. 
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When the sacred relics of St. Wulfhilda were being conveyed the seven 
miles from London to Barking, a certain man who had been rebuked for his 
sins by the saint during her earthly lifetime put his hand to the coffin. 
Immediately it became very heavy, as if rooted to the spot, so that no-one 
could move it. Everybody noticed this and blamed the man, whereupon he 
departed trembling. Immediately the coffin became light again. But the guilty 
man, overcome with grief, followed the procession with bitter tears and 
groans. At length the Lord had mercy on him, and his friends called him to 
help in carrying the body the last two miles to the monastery. There it was 
buried at the head of St. Ethelburga. 


Once a woman who was both blind and lame came to the monastery at 
Horton. Having prayed, she received the sight of her eyes, which encouraged 
her to pray more fervently for the use of her legs. Then it was intimated to her 
that she should go to the saint at Barking. Thither she dragged herself with 
great difficulty, and kept vigil at the tomb. Suddenly she was able to stand 
upright, healed in both her feet. 


On September 2, 1030, the relics of St. Wulfhilda were translated together 
with those of Saints Ethelburga and Hildelitha, the first two abbesses of 
Barking. 

St. Wulfhilda is commemorated on September 9. 

Holy Mother Wulfhilda, pray to God for us! 
(Gources: Mario Esposito, "La vie de Saint Vulfhilde par Goscelin de 


Cantorbery", Analecta Bollandiana, 1913, XXXII, 10-26; David Farmer, The 
Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Clarendon Press, 1978, pp. 411-12) 
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113. SAINT WULSIN, BISHOP OF SHERBORNE 


Our holy Father Wulsin was a native of London. In 959, he was appointed 
by King Edgar and St. Dunstan as superior of St. Peter's, Westminster, and in 
980 - as abbot. In 992, he was consecrated bishop of Sherborne while 
remaining abbot of Westminster; and there he lived a life of great holiness 
and abstinence until his repose in 1002. 


He rebuilt the church at Sherborne and improved its endowment. 


As Christmas of the year 1001 was approaching, he fell ill in the monastery 
called Bega's. "There had also fallen ill with him," wrote his biographer 
Goscelin, "a certain very faithful and obedient monk of his named Ethelwine, 
who, having heard of Wulsin's illness, was stricken with grief for his beloved 
lord, and sent to inquire solicitously what hope there was for his recovery. 
When the bishop saw the messenger of his most compassionate servant, he 
said: 


"'Go back, brother, to your lord who has so warmly greeted me, and tell 
him from me, his master, that he should arrange everything and prepare 
himself with all care, for tomorrow he will go with me to the court of the 
Supreme King, where he will receive the reward of his faithful service which 
has been laid up for him by the Lord of all.' 


"But when he was departing, the bishop besought his brethren in the 
following words: 


"Dearly beloved, I beseech you in my paternal love that you arrange that 
my faithful servant who is very well-known to you and who is about to go 
with me to the mercy of the Lord as I await my own death, should be taken 
with me to Sherborne and buried with me in the same monastery, so that he 
who was always devoted to me in this present life should also be with me in 
death and eternal peace. How blessed is the faith of the righteous! How true 
the word of the Lord: "He that heareth you," He says, "heareth Me, and he 
that receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man shall receive a 
righteous man's reward." If we may draw parallels between great things and 
small ones, then it was thus that the evangelical forerunner sent a messenger 
to the Lord to ask whether they were waiting for Him or for another. Which is 
why he was counted worthy to be taught that the Lord would Himself follow 
His forerunner in death. 


"Now it seems that St. Wulsin was inspired by a prophetic spirit, since he 
foretold with such certainty the deaths both of himself and of the other man. 
All were amazed at this prophecy, and they were still more amazed at its 
fulfilment. And the hearts of all were overwhelmed by the setting of so great a 
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light. However, just as once the disciples did not understand the word of the 
Lord concerning His Passion, and it was hidden from their stupefied senses, 
so these men did not grasp what they openly heard. Thus are we accustomed 
tardily to believe that which we do not wish to happen. At length, however, 
convinced by this assertion, they asked him with deep groaning where he 
wished to be buried after his death. He indicated a very definite place in 
Sherborne which had just been prepared and in which his coffin was to be 
laid without fail. 


"More than the others there mourned a certain priest by the name of 
Wulfric, who was counted worthy through his virtue of being very close to 
the holy bishop and who was specially informed of his secrets in God. This 
man was comforted by the paternal compassion of the saint, who, speaking 
with assurance in the Holy Spirit as if he had been already loosed from the 
bonds of the flesh and was already in heaven, said: 


"'Weep not, dearest brother, for I go to the joy of my Lord Who calls me. 
Trust, moreover, and be sure that, twelve years after my death, the Lord in 
His goodness will recall His mercies with me, and cause men to wonder by 
the witness of miracles, and will visit His people in me through the revelation 
of His grace, so that, just as you now weep for me, so then you will rejoice, 
looking up on high.' 


"This prophecy was fulfilled in its time. 


"When, therefore, his last hour had come, the sick man was placed in a 
chair, as was the custom, and the athlete, being about to triumph over the 
powers of the air, was signed with the potent mystery of Holy Unction. And 
when the hand of the priest had touched his breast with the holy oil, he lifted 
up his eyes to the Lord, his Helper, and broke into the wonderful cry of the 
blessed Stephen: 


"'Behold,' he said, 'I see the heavens opened and Jesus standing on the right 
hand of God.' 


"And with these words, he breathed out his spirit into the hands of the 
Lord... 


"When, therefore, the bier for the venerable body had been constructed, it 
was borne by the orphaned flock to the diocese of Sherborne to the 
accompaniment of hymns mixed with groans. Almost an hour before, the 
above-mentioned monk Ethelwine had preceded his master in death... Thus 
when the funeral rites had been performed by the bishop in the presence of 
abbots, clergy and a multitude of people, the saint was buried together with 
his companion, as he had commanded, in the narthex of the church... 
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"But when the saint's body was being placed in that very grave which he 
had commissioned, it was found to be too long. His head and shoulders stuck 
out, and it was found to be impossible to compress the whole body into the 
confined space of the grave. Everyone was perturbed and at a loss what to do. 
For although this grave was the wrong size, they did not dare to place the 
saint in another one which he had not commissioned. But then Divine grace 
counted his family worthy to behold a new and mighty miracle which was 
performed in the presence of the people and which men of good repute have 
confirmed. While everyone was hesitating, two bishops from neighbouring 
dioceses approached the tomb. Suddenly a noise was heard and the living 
earth moved of itself, and whatever was found outside the short cavity was 
found within it. It was as if the hard stone moved like sand or the dead man 
himself awoke from sleep on his bed and stretched his whole body out within 
the tomb. And the tomb was now too long to the same extent that it had been 
too short before. Then the crowd standing round shouted praises to heaven, 
and wept from joy and sorrow combined. But when the lid had been placed 
on the coffin with pious care, the heavenly treasure was hidden until the time 
of the Divine visitation by the saint himself..." 


St. Wulsin reposed on January 8, a Sunday. Then, in the twelfth year after 
his repose, miracles began to take place at his tomb, as he had prophesied. We 
shall describe a few of the very many. 


Bishop Wulfstan of Worcester fell ill with a lingering disease. He was told 
in a vision to go to the tomb of St. Wulsin and there receive healing. And 
when he had been brought to the saint's monastery in a carriage like the 
paralytic on a pallet, after staying the night there he was so completely healed 
that he who had been brought in a carriage returned on a horse. The day 
before the healing the bishops had been consulting with the king about 
appointing a successor to Wulfstan on account of his long illness. When they 
were unable to reach agreement about this, he suddenly entered the king's 
court to the amazement of all. On hearing his story, the bishops praised God 
and recognized in Wulsin a saint of God. 


His fame spread far and wide, many people came to his tomb and a 
variety of illnesses were cured. On one occasion, during the vigil of 
Candlemas (The Presentation of the Lord to the Temple, February 2), a festive 
procession with burning candles was made to the tomb of the saint. Five sick 
people were laid on it by the multitude, and they were all immediately 
restored to health. 


A certain woman from the saint's home city of London was in great pain 
from her back. She had gone round all the tombs of the saints, but without 
success. Having lost hope of a cure, she was returning home when the holy 
father appeared to her in her sleep and said: 
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"Go to Sherborne, to the place of my rest, and tell the brethren of the 
monastery from me that they must ask to have the pontifical chair which I 
commended to the abbess of Shaftesbury returned, and bring it back to my 
place with them. And let them know that you are to be healed by this sign 
and message in memory of me." 


Wonderful revelation! Until the woman told it them, the brethren knew 
nothing about this relic of the bishop. They asked the abbess, who had 
forgotten all about it. But then they found it and brought it back with them. 
The woman received the reward of her journey and labour and obedience at 
the tomb of the saint: she returned home with her health restored. 


The saint's body was translated from the narthex of the church by his 
successor in the see of Sherborne, Ethelric, and St. Alphege, archbishop of 
Canterbury, with the authorization of the king. It was decreed that the saint's 
feast should be celebrated in his province every year. And when Bishop 
Ethelric and his fellow bishops, clergy, abbots and a multitude of the people 
opened the lid of the coffin, a wonderful fragrance as if from Paradise filled 
the senses and gladdened the hearts of all. 


The holy body was laid on the right side of the altar. And then the fame of 
the saint's miracles drew so many sufferers to Sherborne that you would have 
thought that the whole of England's sick population had come there. The 
whole church and narthex was filled to overflowing, and most of those who 
sought healing received it. 


St. Wulsin was succeeded in his see by the above-mentioned Ethelric, who 
was followed by Ethelsin and Brihtwine. But Brihtwine was ejected from the 
see and a Canterbury monk name Elfmar introduced in his place. He 
proceeded to tyrannize the saint's flock, and seized one of the brethren's 
possessions. Thereupon he lost his sight, and only received it back again 
when he returned to his own monastery, that he might realize that he had lost 
his sight by St. Wulsin's judgement lest he should tyrannize his flock, and 
received it back only when he had given up the bishopric he did not deserve. 
Then Brihtwine was restored to his see. 


In about the year 1050, Bishop Aelfwold of Sherborne ordered the 
sarcophagus of St. Wulsin to be translated into the church. While he and the 
prior of St. Wulsin's monastery, Aethelweard, had been debating whether to 
take this step, they had both separately had a revelation at the same time and 
during the same night. In the prior's vision, he had been admitted into the 
narthex where the saint's sarcophagus lay and had seen himself collecting 
golden honeycombs from the sarcophagus as if it had been a beehive. The 
smell of the honey filled the whole monastery with an incomparable 
fragrance. Waking up, he cried: 
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"Truly, O honey-flowing father, we have found that you are here and you 
have given these signs of your presence." 


Immediately, he rushed to the bishop, who was just about to tell him about 
his own vision. he had found himself in a delightful flowering orchard, where 
he saw the holy father shining in glorious light and washing his head in a 
fountain. Struck with terror and joy, he went up to him and said: 


"What are you doing, O fairest father?" 
"What you should have done long ago," replied the saint. 


When the bishop and prior had told each other of their vision, they were 
more than ever convinced of what they should do; and without 
procrastinating any longer, they called the people and brethren and 
performed the service. 


When the tomb was opened a wonderful fragrance filled the whole church, 
so that what the prior had sensed in his sleep he was now able to experience 
in reality. Nor did the fragrance fail throughout the service. When the holy 
bones had been brought into the church and placed on the south side of the 
main altar, they were reverently washed and then deposited in a casket in a 
specially prepared shrine, with an altar being situated at the saint's head, 
where Mattins and the Divine Liturgy were celebrated every day. In the 
washing of the bones Bishop Aelfwold saw the fulfilment of his vision. Then 
he built a new monastery adjoining the old, and once again transferred the 
relics of their sacred patron into it. He also, in response to many signs and 
revelations, translated the relics of St. Juthwara from Halstock to Sherborne; 
and there, through the intercession of the two saints, many miracles took 
place. 


During the episcopate of Bishop Hermann, Aelfwold's successor, one of the 
church's golden shrines was stolen. Tired after a long search, the brethren 
were depressed, and especially the brother who had been appointed to guard 
the church. Then one night, when he was going into the altar at the end of 
Mattins, he suddenly heard a clear voice coming from the relics of St. Wulsin, 
which was audible to all the brethren in the choir as well: 


"'Vengeance is Mine, I will repay,’ saith the Lord." 
Stunned, they all felt renewed hope in the intercession of the saint. For 
none doubted that this voice had been from heaven. That same day, the stolen 


object was recovered, and the thief was caught and punished. 


Once an attempt was made to take away from the rights of the bishopric, 
and to remove a convent from Bishop Hermann's jurisdiction. But then by his 
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command the relics of St. Wulsin were brought in. Immediately, as if in the 
presence of their leader and judge, the opponents ceased to put forward their 
claim, and the ancient rights of the bishopric were confirmed. 


One of the brothers of the monastery had been violently shaken for nearly 
half a year by bouts of fever, which came, first every two days, and then daily. 
He hated all food, and had to be dragged to meals as if to torture. On the day 
of the solemn translation of the relics of St. Juthwara, he wanted to sing in the 
choir behind the procession, but was suddenly seized with trembling and 
pallor. Reluctantly, he began to move back as if to captivity. But the other 
brothers, mindful of the grace of the saints, gave him to drink from the water 
which had washed their bones. He was completely healed. Others suffering 
from fevers were also healed by drinking the holy water. 


A married woman lay as if dead for three days. She was deaf and dumb, 
immobile as a stone, her eyes staring blankly in front of her, pupils and 
eyelids motionless. She gave no sign to those who called to her, and if carried 
her head and other limbs would fall if not supported. Everyone was expecting 
her death, and the only talk was of her burial. On the third day her son, who 
was a monk brought up in the piety of the saints, came to see his parents, 
wishing to comfort the one and cure the other. But human wisdom saw no 
hope of a cure. Mindful, however, of the virtues of his native saints, he 
returned to the monastery and sent her some of the above-mentioned water. 
Immediately some of it was poured down her throat, she came to as if from 
sleep, moved her eyes, sat up, and eagerly drank the rest of the draught. Soon 
she was on her feet. Then all their friends who had been mourning the 
woman without hope rejoiced with her husband as if she had come back from 
the dead. 


St. Wulsin is commemorated on January 8. 
Holy Father Wulsin, pray to God for us! 
(Sources: C.H. Talbot, "The Life of St. Wulsin of Sherborne by Goscelin", Revue 
Benedictine, LXIX, pp. 69-85; Frank Barlow, The English Church 1000-1066, 


Longmans, 1979, p. 68, note 2; David Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, 
Clarendon Press, 1978, p. 415) 
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114. SAINT IVO, BISHOP OF ST. IVE’S 


Our holy Father Ivo was a Persian bishop who came to Britain in the sixth 
century. (According to Florence of Worcester, it was shortly before the arrival 
of St. Augustine of Canterbury in 597.) William of Malmesbury writes that 
“one day he wearied of the pleasures which his very powerful see 
commanded and he secretly left everything to his people and set out with as 
few as three comrades on a very long pilgrimage. Therefore after a journey of 
many years, pretending he was a peasant with ragged clothing, he at last set 
sail for England. And he was very amused by the outlandishness of the 
unknown language, because everyone would laugh at him as if he were a 
fool. So he stayed in the muddy province where he spent the rest of his life. 
His companions died after him in turn as God foresaw. The provincials knew 
neither the place of his tomb nor the name of the saint.” 


More details are supplied by the earliest life of the saint by Goscelin of 
Canterbury, who derived it from the account written by Abbot Andrew of 
Ramsey, who had travelled to Jerusalem in 1020 and on his return put down 
all he knew about Ivo: “After Great Asia, after Illyricum, after Rome, after 
traversing countless cities and peoples, he entered Gaul, and there he 
sparkled none the less with such signs that wonderful powers proclaimed his 
heavenly life and angelic teaching. And when the king of the Franks and the 
nobility of the kingdom and the people tried to keep him there - such an angel 
of God was he - with fitting honours, he, who had fled as an exile from the 
worldly glory of his parents and was fighting his way through many trials to 
enter the kingdom of God, could not be kept back by any earthly favour. 


“Therefore, with all his acts confirmed by faith, he crossed the sea with his 
worthy comrades and companions to Britain; and according as the Lord had 
granted, he took pity on the white peoples with fatherly devotion and, as 
much by miracles as by preaching, he released them from the error of idolatry 
and more truly purified them with baptism. There was also, following the 
very loving father, a young man of noble rank called Patricius, son of a certain 
senator, who for the love of Christ, calling him through St. Ivo, not only 
disregarded his gentle birth and hereditary honours, but truly even deserted 
the maiden betrothed to him and with her all hope of descendants, and Stuck 
inseparably to his gentle master as much out of affection as from imitation. 
Blessed is he who followed the example of John, that most intimate and 
bosom friend of Christ. 


“Then the healthgiving foreigner Ivo proceeded... to the village which is 
called Slepe [now St. Ives in Huntingdonshire]. Because he knew he had been 
led by the Lord to this particular place he persisted there for many years to 
the end of his life. Here indeed he assumed his divine role with such ardour, 
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as if only now at last he had begun, and as if after a long thirst he had found 
the spring he sought. Here, I say, by keeping watch perpetually for his own 
life as well as everyone else's; here by waiting for the Lord right to the end, 
his lamps of virtue blazing with an aura of chastity, at last he opened up with 
joy to the One who came and knocked; and the Lord's Ivo went to the Lord, 
who had left the Father and come into the world, and from the conquered 
world brought back the victory of the chosen people. Here his home was 
made in peace, and in peace he was buried: where, although he lay hidden 
from men's knowledge for about four hundred years (as is calculated from the 
discovery which follows), his name lives for ever...” 


“Also before these times,” writes Goscelin, “there was a very old man in 
Rome, talking to someone who came from England to pray, and when he 
learnt he was English he questioned him rather closely as to whether he knew 
a village called Slepe. When the Stranger replied that he knew it very well the 
old man continued with these words: “Believe this, and preserve it as my 
memory begins to fail: not far from the ford in the nearby river some very 
bright light-bringers lie hidden who in their own time will be raised up and 
clearly known.’ The Englishman returned to his own country and with joyous 
faith spread the news of these things which afterwards were revealed to us 
and which today the truth has proved. A certain faithful priest, Durandus by 
name, also survived to these times, and he quite often promised those things 
which we have seen done.” 


On April 24, 1001 or 1002, continues Goscelin, “a villager struggling to 
furrow the earth with a plough hit against a holy coffin. Astonished and 
excited by the hope of wealth, he called back the oxen, which were at a 
standstill, and put every effort into clearing the site. And when he realised 
that it was a human burial he called his fellow ploughmen to him. When the 
cover was lifted they found religious tokens suggesting a priest. They were 
captivated by the shining brightness of a chalice there; thinking it silver they 
vied with each other to break it in pieces. They seized the priestly brooches, 
transparent with the lustre of glass, which Ramsey Abbey afterwards 
inherited with the holy body and those same fragments of the chalice. 


“Soon a prior, the bailiff of the village, arrived, accompanied by a smith. 
They quickly sent a messenger to Abbot Eadnoth [of Ramsey, future bishop of 
Dorchester-on-Thames, who was killed by the pagan Danes in 1016], and after 
the remains of the man who was so clearly God's servant had been carefully 
washed he had them carried into the church and placed next to the altar.” 


According to William of Malmesbury, “immediately after the saint's body 
was exposed, wrapped in linen, from those very folds of the sepulchre there 
sprang a very plentiful fountain, bubbling swiftly. The spring remains to this 
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day, sweet to drink and suitable for all illnesses. It is not possible to estimate 
the number, much less to recount the stories, of the many people healed by 
that blessed one, so much so that no saint in England is more responsive to 
prayer than Ivo, or more capable of effecting a cure.” 


The following night, continues Goscelin, “so that it would be obvious that 
the discovery had been made not by a lucky chance but by God's will, 
glorious Ivo appeared the following night to the smith of that same village as 
he slept. [His name was Ezi.] He was a harmless and simple man - to such the 
Lord speaks face to face, and entrusts His secrets, and he reveals to children 
things hidden from the wise. 


“The saint was tall in Stature; he had a white face, lively features and a 
burning gaze; he held a bishop’s crozier in one hand, and an archbishop's 
cross in the other. He soothed the man, who was astonished by the vision, 
with an unusually sweet voice, and said: ‘The body you are surprised to have 
found just now in such a place is mine: I am Bishop Ivo, who was buried here 
and have lain hidden with my blessed companions until now. Go tomorrow 
and measure out the place eight feet on the right-hand side of my grave, and 
you will find the tomb of one of my holy companions. The other also who was 
buried with us is to be found not far away, and these two exult with me in 
glory. When you are convinced by these proofs, supply them to the bailiff 
from me so that he may tell Abbot Eadnoth who may translate me with these 
my companions to the community at Ramsey.’ 


“Truly, since the poor man was terrified in spirit to report these heavenly 
orders, on the following night his negligence was rebuked and he was 
reproached by the same power. None the less on the third night while he was 
Still hesitating, when he was in his first sleep the teacher himself appeared; 
and now he charged him quite severely with disobedience, and as the smith 
trembled and demanded a sign, he Struck him with his bishop's crozier: “And 
you will have this sign,’ he said, ‘and will never get rid of it, unless you tell 
what you have been ordered to.’ 


“Waking up after this the smith was sore in the place where he had felt the 
blow, as if he had been stabbed with a sword. And when he had reported the 
orders along with his painful sign, the man himself recovered: however the 
bailiff refused to believe the saint's great revelation, and pushed away the 
villager as if he was relating some fantastic tale. “And should we translate,’ he 
said, ‘and glorify the worthless remains of some old cobbler as those of a 
saint?’ 
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“His nightly sleep overcame the scoffer, and the holy bishop, seeming 
rather severe in manner and appearance, woke him up with a harsh speech: 
‘Get up,’ he said, ‘get up as quickly as possible. For I am that man whom 
yesterday you mocked as a cobbler and I have made for you leggings that will 
last. Put them on, and you will ride home in them in memory of me.’ At these 
words the sleeping man Stood up and sat down again; his just reprover had 
fashioned leggings very tightly for his legs. And so, Struck down like this, he 
woke up, and then a very severe pain tied up all his shinbones from the feet 
up and he could neither Stand nor walk. He rode to the monastery on 
someone else's horse; and after he entered he reported all his own pains one 
by one, which he had refused to believe when they happened to someone 
else: and with much sorrow as well as in a truthful voice he proclaimed those 
things which he had condemned as fantasies.” 


Abbot Eadnoth was “delighted at such a wealth of unexpected treasure”, 
and gave thanks to the bountiful Lord while the whole monastery rejoiced 
exceedingly (although they sympathized with their suffering brother). Then 
he rode to the relics of the saint and his companions in accordance with the 
revelation. But the horses were slow, and before he could reach Slepe the 
news of his intention had flown on ahead of him. So when he alighted in the 
field he was met by both nobles and people, who joyfully led him to the spot. 
Having bent the knee and implored the help of God with the brethren, he 
himself took a spade, and, following St. Ivo's instructions, had no sooner 
started knocking than he found this desire. The bodies of the saints indicated 
by the saint, together with the above-mentioned Patrick, were found. Then he 
took them into the church and laid both them and the body of St. Ivo out in 
preparation for a more fitting translation. 


As for the smith, for fifteen years, to the very end of his life, he remained in 
the shackles that the holy Father had devised for him. However, he used this 
time in a spiritually profitable manner. For on the seventh day before his 
death, the saint appeared to him, this time as a kindly comforter, with shining 
face and vestments, and said in a most heart-warming voice: "Now the time 
has come for the wounds I inflicted on you to become the source of your 
healing, and for you, after your long night, to possess the joyful day of eternal 
felicity. Only be prepared on the seventh day from now - I shall come to take 
you up from this prison of flesh into our light." When he had told this to the 
brethren, the smith resolutely prepared to appear before the face of the Lord, 
and passed away on the day foretold by the saint. 


Meanwhile, the relics of the saint and his companions had been translated 
to Ramsey Abbey with great ceremony by Abbots Eadnoth of Ramsey and 
Germanus of Cholsey, to the accompaniment of a huge crowd. “They flocked 
here,” writes Goscelin, “from countryside and town: the open fields could 
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scarcely hold the rush of people. Prayers and hymns of praise graced the air: 
heaven itself seemed to favour the saints, the sun seemed to rejoice with all its 
rays, such a sweet season and clear day had dawned. Many of the faithful also 
claim that during the entire journey of this joyful translation a snow-white 
dove flew over blessed Ivo's remains, a miracle so widely observed that all 
would affirm the dove had come from heaven to favour the saint. A crowd 
from Ramsey met with the rest of the people, dressed in white and crowned 
with purple ornaments, carrying before it banners bearing Christ's cross and 
Christian gilding, and splendid books of the saints, and lights on candelabra, 
and incense burning in censers, and whatever proof of devotion it could. The 
whole island echoed with songs and cymbals and the sound of bells; the 
woods and rivers were brilliant. In this way, with the angels rejoicing on high 
with the human choir, the precious pearls were taken to their promised 
temple.” 


It was decreed that the day of the uncovering of St. Ivo’s relics, April 24, 
together with the day of his translation, June 10, should be celebrated as feasts 
in perpetuity. 


That night “Ivo himself appeared by night to a certain pious brother and 
asked the father of the monastery that they would build him such a place as 
would be accessible to anyone who wanted to pray. Thus the holy body was 
brought back, and wrapped in precious cloth, and reburied on the way up to 
the sanctuary: it may still be seen there today, and be touched by eyes and 
lips” 


At the place where the saint’s relics had been discovered, “Abbot Eadnoth 
at the wish of all the brothers built a church in honour and memory of the 
blessed Ivo in that very same place of his burial and discovery. It was 
furnished in this way: the sepulchre with its restoring flow was half below the 
wall and half sticking out outside, so that whether the doors were open or 
closed there would be water of grace for people who hurried there. For the 
Lord is wonderful in His saints and He brought out a river from the rock; the 
tomb itself gushed with a healing spring, and the flow of this stream gladdens 
the city of God in His faithful people.” 


The church was dedicated to St. Ivo and his blessed companions by Bishop 
Sigfrid, who had already proved his worth “as a soldier of Christ with Brother 
Wilfred of Ramsey Abbey through deep perils of the sea and heathen nations 
[the Norwegians]. Together they were unconquerable by many persecutions 
and insults; they sought out a tribe and gained it for the Saviour, and at last, 
when their swordsman failed them, they returned to England.” Later Bishop 
Sigfrid went to Sweden, becoming the holy apostle of the Swedes. 
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Several miracles of healing were worked at the consecration of the church 
of St. Ivo, and many more were recorded later. 


Thus Abbot Eadnoth was cured of gout after washing his foot in St. Ivo's 
spring. At another time “when he had been summoned to King Ethelred a 
very bad sickness attacked his entire body, and having taken over all his 
limbs it almost stole his voice when, look, remembering some brooches found 
with St. Ivo, which he kept with him, he dipped them into water that he 
himself had blessed. After his shoulders were sprinkled with it the troubling 
and upsetting pain fled and the sick man rested, and refreshed by sleep he got 
up well and, a happy man, he blessed the Lord in His saint. 


During the time of Abbot Elfsige (1006/7-1042) a brother called Odo “was 
weak to the point of death with a pricking illness”. Then someone 
remembered St. Ivo and a boat was sent (by far the fastest mode of transport 
in those watery fens) to bring back water from the spring. The monk, at his 
very last breath, had a vision of a bishop, drank the water and recovered 
completely. 


A certain boy was zealously fulfilling the duty of cook which had been 
assigned to him by his masters when some merchants came and drew some 
water from the tomb of St. Ivo. They poured into a big jug and placed it on the 
fire. However, when the meat which was supposed to have been boiled in the 
water was placed before the diners, it was found to be raw. The cause was 
soon discovered: the water in the jug was found to be stone-cold. For the 
water of St. Ivo never changes state. 


Again, “a monk of the Coventry community, Patrick by name, was making 
a journey, and he excited the horse he was riding on by rushing to and fro 
with youthful frivolity until suddenly it fell with him in such a way that he 
lay as if lifeless with fractured shoulder-bones. And so he was carried off to 
the nearest village. When at last a long time had passed during which he lay 
without speaking, he had an inspiration and remembered the miracles he had 
heard of which had been performed long ago by divine influence through the 
blessed Ivo; he was strong enough to find the words and asked that water for 
a bath be brought from Ivo's tomb and poured over his bruised body. When 
this had been done, he got better at once and as if he had had not a single 
injury on his body, and he instantly set out for Ramsey to offer thanks for his 
health. He planned also to do this every year on the anniversary day of his 
cure. 


Goscelin himself was a beneficiary of the saint’s healing power: “The 
author of this text, no less, explains that he fled for help to the protection of 
this most merciful father when he was twisted with gout both in the feet and 
the hands, and he promised for the sake of his health thirty masses and the 
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same number of psalms, and so, when the fetters and handcuffs of his illness 
were released, the joy of good health took over. 


“Afterwards as well, he reveals, pierced by a sharp pain in his teeth, he 
spent a sleepless night giving out troubled sighs, psalms and prayers; his rest 
upset and pain breaking out again and again. He meditated painfully, then, at 
the time of lauds he took himself to the healer-saint Ivo, and having delivered 
a speech there, he bathed his limbs in the saint's consecrated water and 
dipped in his mouth and teeth three times, and directly, among fellow- 
choristers of absolute trustworthiness, the pain ceased, and rejoicing in good 
health he proclaimed the saint's power.” 


Again, “a leprous woman, ulcerous, itching and bristling like a hedgehog 
with thorny prickling pains, had wandered all over the world looking for the 
protection of the saints. Then she came to St. Ivo's health-giving tomb. She 
washed herself in the spring which flowed there by divine providence, and by 
her Christian perseverance, because the Saviour approved her cure on 
account of her faith, not long afterwards she cast off her leprosy, put on clean 
skin and flesh and, leaving with her health completely restored, she made 
known to everyone the great works of God through his saint.” 


“The news of such a rare thing attracted the county of Huntingdon and its 
numerous people, because there emerged not only a clear spring from the 
saint's sepulchre, but even one which cured sick people by a bath or a drink, 
Who was not glad, either healthy or feeble, to take home from there a little 
bottle full of such healthful liquid, the feeble for healing, the healthy for 
blessing?” 


“One man sent away his wife, having divorced her against the command 
in the gospels because she had become blind, which he considered her fault. 
She went in the direction of each and every of the saints' dwellings in the 
hope of recovering her health, binding herself by a vow and a solemn oath not 
to return to her own husband ever again, nor ever to marry another man, if 
divine pity thought fit to give her back her sight. 


“And when she had been around very many saints' shrines praying to be 
made whole by their illumination, for about eight years, then she groaned 
that she could never be cured. And perhaps divine providence gave heed to 
this, so that blessed Ivo might grant with greater glory something other saints 
had denied. Ivo's great and godly affection took pity on her sorrows, and at 
last gave her back the clear sight she had longed for. Therefore she was 
ordered in a dream to go on to the village of Slepe, to light up the home of 
blessed Ivo there. When she had set out according to the divine instruction, 
she poured out prayers and soon acquired her former eyesight. And now the 
new light made her more happy than her previous daily blindness had made 
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her sad. For indeed delayed wishes are more happily received when granted, 
and things got with difficulty are held more dear. Moreover with her eyesight 
restored she set out with enormous joy and no one leading her, who had 
previously walked with such great grief and with another’s guidance. And 
just as she had vowed, as long as she lived she remained in widowhood 
dedicated to God.” 


“A man from the neighbourhood was bent and twisted so that he walked 
on all-fours, as would be more appropriate for two very little foot-stools. 
When this man had prevailed upon blessed Ivo in the place of his discovery, 
he was raised up, made whole, and turned into a biped. The brothers who 
were resident there in the saint's service offered him daily alms for a few days 
afterwards.” 


“In the same way a young boy from Hampshire, who had been crippled in 
his hands and feet from his mother s womb, was carried by his relations to the 
shrine of the martyr-king [Edward] in Shaftesbury where he was straightened 
out as far as the hands were concerned. At St. Ivo's shrine, indeed, he was 
restored as to the other disability which remained, and walked on his own. 
When he Stretched out his loosened sinews while the brothers sang psalms, 
St. Ivo appeared to him as an unknown man of remarkable dignity, who was 
eager to draw him towards him and to straighten out the bend in his knees, 
while in the meantime the boy, who found it unbearable, protested at the 
severity of the pain. Then standing on his feet and walking upright, and 
already giving thanks because he could go back to his family as himself, he 
encouraged everyone into divine praises. 


“But yet one night when he had arranged to depart as a hired man 
according to an accepted agreement, or at least to escape the favour of 
learning which was perhaps urged on him, look what happened to him after 
Vespers! He was attacked by an unbearable weakness, and he began to fill the 
walls of the monastery with loud shouts. And when the brothers, who put it 
down to his sins, kept on prostrating themselves for him in the chapel, the 
boy got his health back there, all his torments flew away, and in the same 
place, where he was now to serve the saint, he was taken in as a scholar.” 


“We know an elderly monk of Ramsey, honoured and loved by all, whose 
name we shall keep quiet out of respect. Along with God's examining and His 
corrective scourge the name is bequeathed to the time of Satan (i.e. Judgement 
Day). 


“The glory of the first martyr Stephen distinguishes the day following the 
Lord's birthday: this day the old monk fell ill and was put in a cell in the 
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infirmary. About evening he began to rave, to gape horribly, to gnash his 
teeth, to attack the people there with bites. Everyone was upset and rushed in; 
the hostile patient's strength was enormous; twenty men could hardly 
overcome him, and one body was not big enough for so many hands, so many 
hands could not be effective on one rebel. At last however he was subdued 
and, with his hands bound to his knees like a ball, he was knocked out with a 
crowbar. The pitying brothers blessed a large wine jar with water and put him 
in. The enemy's rage grew, detesting holy water more than fire. They hung 
round the monk's neck all sorts of religious charms, and the madness of the 
enemy was thereby increased rather than tamed and the devilish anger threw 
more graspings and attacks. In fact the man could not be set free there to wait 
for the power of remedy entrusted to blessed Ivo. 


“At last, on the advice of the brothers, he was carried down into the church 
to the saints' shrine. And as they were making for the choir through the 
chapel of God's holy Mother, the man they were carrying began to sing out 
this Christmas song: “Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord; Lord 
God shine upon us.’ One voice of a friend hurrying to him and suffering with 
him chimed in, ‘O most holy guardians of this sacred cloister, come quickly to 
the aid of your servant's difficulties, and allow him no longer to be ruled by 
the enemy.’ The well-wisher was checked by brotherly arms, just as if he were 
bound, in the presence of St. Ivo's health-giving memorial. Then indeed after 
he had hastily spoken, he took up the linen which had been placed upon the 
saint, and the cloak was ritually displayed more splendidly. The sick man 
shouted with unclouded mind and renewed health, “I see you and I recognize 
you, most holy father Ivo, and now I pray to you with a sound mind that your 
holy intervention will bring me full health.’ 


“As he declared these things in a rational manner, and persisted with calm 
feelings, the brothers suddenly released him from his outer bonds with great 
promptness on all sides. The free man was praying devoutly, and doing 
everything sensibly, and he gave quite surely proof of his deliverance. Who in 
that place was then able to cease from God's praises, when such a sudden 
calm had been created from an enemy storm? The sound of praise resounded 
through the whole church, and so did the offering of thanks from people 
blessing the Lord in His saint Ivo, and praising highly in great jubilation with 
hymns and cymbals. And so in this way, for the sake of our most delightful 
father, joy was restored more happily from this disturbance of the Lord's 
birthday.” 


“There was a youth whose parents' devotion had led them to entrust him 
to the abbot of Ramsey to be directed to share in the brothers' life. He detested 
the rather severe rule of monastic life and tried to run away overseas, namely 
to Flanders where the school was that he had come from some time before. 
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While he was working on this he went for a walk one day in a garden near the 
church and suddenly an evil spirit took possession of him and excited him 
and he ran to and fro until in a frenzy he ran into a house which happened to 
be next to the garden. The family of the house of course wondered sadly at his 
sudden madness, and held him down there with great force to see if the spirit 
would leave him. Almost at midnight or thereabouts when he had already 
started to get better, he saw two hideous men come towards him, who said to 
him, ‘Because you want to run away from that place of yours, we have come 
here to carry you off with us to the cloisters of hell.’ When he heard this he 
was roused and he sprang up and, once the doors of the house were opened, 
he flew swiftly to the monastery, shouting often ‘Kyrie eleison’. The brothers 
were woken by these shouts, and they ordered him to be caught and taken to 
the infirmary and guarded till morning. 


“When morning came he was distressed again. So the brothers ordered the 
priest to be sent for, and an exorcism for the calming of madness to be recited 
over him. But the exorcism could not be of any use, because the power of God 
wanted to demonstrate how great were the merits of blessed Ivo. So the 
suffering youth saw a person standing near who looked to him like blessed 
Ivo, and the figure painted on him the sign of the cross and promised him 
health in the future. When he shouted this out with frenzied mouth to the 
brothers who were there they brought him all the way to the patron Ivo's 
health-giving tomb, where prayers were uttered for him and a potion given to 
him made up of a scraping from the tomb mixed with water, and in a very 
little while he was at peace, with his frenzy calmed. Then, with the demon put 
to flight, he was returned at the same time to a whole mind in a healthy body 
and got up. And having thus been punished he promised he would never 
leave the holy place to which he had been bound by his father’s presentation, 
and he took religious vows and joined the society of the brothers.” 


“A young man from Venice, of the rank of count on his father's and 
mother’s sides, and from a very famous family, was inspired by the devil to 
kill his sister, who was pregnant. Oh, monstrous grief of his parents! They 
could not avenge their daughter on their son, and for one eye blinded tear out 
the one that was left-for one eye suffer the loss of two. The bishop bound the 
culprit with iron chains; he was tied up with iron from his shoulders to his 
kidneys; his Stomach and his arms were girdled with iron; and thus, handed 
over to Satan for the destruction of his body and the salvation of his soul he 
roved through hot and cold regions of the world in suffering and hardship. 


“After a long exile, after various dangers, after visiting countless shrines of 
the saints, at last he sailed to Britain for the favour of English saints. At St. 
Dionysius of Paris just one chain fell off; the rest were kept for blessed Ivo to 
loosen. When at last he came to the monastery of our holy father Benedict he 
was weak to the point of death: we believe the holy doctor arranged this so 
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that he might be cleansed from his crime through the furnace of illness and so 
might be given bodily health and absolution. (So the Lord relieved the 
punished paralytic from his former sins, and soon said to the cured man, 
‘Take up your bed and walk.’) 


“Therefore on the feast of St. Maurus, who is the shape and likeness of 
blessed father Benedict, in the evening, when this verse of the hymn of God's 
holy mother was being sung in canon, “And His mercy is on them that fear 
Him from generation to generation,” the young man in chains who was 
praying at St. Ivo's tomb was suddenly seized by an invisible force, raised up 
completely from the ground, and then quite quickly put down. His iron 
bonds burst, not that they had been done up with a key, they had been made 
continuous. The chains themselves, once cast off, were scarcely to be found. 
Praise to the Lord, with songs and the ringing of bells, and with all the 
windows lit up, praise re-echoed in a loud voice of rejoicing! The miracle is 
correctly ascribed to blessed Ivo, with St Benedict and all the saints 
supporting him. 


“This account is not enough to tell of the young man, rejoicing thus in his 
freedom and complete health: with what humility he dedicated himself to his 
holy liberator; what thanks he poured out to the abbot and brothers, very 
great because they had revived him when ill with such great kindness; and, 
when the abbot had given him clothing to suit his rank, how happy he 
returned to his own country. 


“There was a rich and faithful man in this neighbourhood, Godric by 
name, who had friends and relations in for a festive gathering. The walls were 
bright with coloured tapestries, the ceilings and floors were green with 
garlands of leaves, the couches were adorned with hangings, the tables with 
banquets, and the house, full of people reclining at table, was a riot of purple 
and gold ornaments. 


“His daughter, a girl as yet unmarried, was among the banqueters, and she 
was caught like a fish on a hook when she tried to swallow down a morsel of 
bread dissolved in her mouth. For by a hideous mischance a pin had slipped 
from a young servant's dress, and had been folded in and cooked when the 
bread was made. It stuck in the young girl's throat so that it did not move, 
and nothing was left untried in the way of devilish trickery; only the Lord 
could save her. There was a bitter and pitiable struggle which was of no use 
to remove the embedded barb or to make it go down. The rose of her cheeks 
fled, a white bloodless pallor took over, her dying eyes failed her as her sight 
grew dim. The inextricable pinpoint blocked the entrance of life; death stood 
in the wings. Troubled groans and faint sighs were borne away, and great 
anguish wrenched loud screams from her instead. 
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“The poor father rushed in; the mother hurried in, screeching that she was 
wretched to have been preserved to see this day. Then the table was carried 
out in loathing, the festivities turned into lamentation, the lute became silent, 
and all music was turned into grief. The idea of a banquet fell into ruin. The 
father was confused by a double sorrow: both for the mortal suffering of his 
most beloved daughter, and for the spoilt happiness of his guests. The mother 
wanted to enfold her dear child in her arms, to lean against her breast, to 
stroke her face and throat with a mother’s hand, and by crushing her to 
comfort her in her alarm. But the girl, racked by internal pain as she was laid 
out for death on her bed, was afraid of it then because of a discussion among 
the Christians of her departing soul. Oh, nothing is more frail than human 
strength, nothing more destructible than man! Something so very small is big 
enough to be the difference between life and death! Thus stinging insects and 
gnats had conquered the Egypt of the Pharaohs, and likewise in Christian 
times had overthrown the innumerable chariots and horses of the king of 
Persia. But why do we hinder your decisions with many complaints, holy 
patron? 


“So, amid all these dangers, one man, remembering about the very healing 
water of St. Ivo, was sent out on a swift horse, and a small draught of the holy 
water was brought back as fast as possible. Oh, excellent Lord, to whom 
nothing is incurable, who takes people down to hell and brings them back, 
and makes deep sorrow into joy! Suddenly when the girl drank the divine 
liquid the iron was dissolved and was extracted from the bottom of her 
throat; it came up and she had it all bloody in her mouth and spat it out. Then 
when people saw her as if revived from the dead, they shed as many tears of 
joy as they had before of sorrow, and everyone praised the Lord in His saint 
with suitable wonder. 


“Not long afterwards the daughter returned to the feast, very healthy with 
a rosy face, and the rejoicing which had been interrupted returned to 
everyone with increased interest. With what joy they were able then to 
exclaim, ‘Oh St. Ivo, very great priest of God, what may worthily be spread 
about as your advertisement, you who brought up iron against the 
downward flow and forced it to come out and dissolve! May your glory bless 
the Lord of glory for ever!’ 


St. Ivo appeared to many people. Thus “a countryman of Bluntisham 
reported one of these apparitions to Abbot Eadnoth. He said that Ivo had 
often considered him worthy to appear to and be seen by, and that long ago, 
appearing with his customary grace, Ivo had said these things to him, ‘I am 
Bishop Ivo. About five hundred years have now passed since I found rest in 
my memorial at Slepe.’ Then when they heard this the brothers were curious 
and they read over the chronicles where they found it was the year 580 of our 
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Lord's Incarnation, when the heavenly flower Gregory was in his prime as 
pope, he who sent Augustine, the morning star of the English, to those who 
were sitting in darkness. So about these times the blessed Ivo is supposed to 
have gone over to the Lord.” 


There was a Norwegian monk who was on duty at the shrine of St. Ivo at 
Ramsey who “lapsed into apathy about his salvation, and he neglected the 
honour and reverence which he owed to blessed Ivo, or which it was fitting to 
display. For quite often as he crossed in front of the holy body he did not 
bother to bend his knee nor even simply to bow slightly.” St. Ivo appeared to 
him at night and reproached him, and had him beaten by one of his 
attendants. “When he told this to the brothers, his laziness abandoned, they 
became more careful of their own salvation and more devout towards God 
and St. Ivo. And so it happens that when one is reproached many may be 
improved.” 


Towards the end of the eleventh century, “a certain monk of the Ely 
community was in charge of an estate under the abbey's authority. He 
ordered the villagers to plough, to thresh or to get on with other jobs on the 
one day in the year when they had been accustomed to come to the memorial 
of blessed Ivo and his companions, that is Slepe church with sacrifices and 
gifts. One of their elders replied to him, ‘Lord,’ he said, “on this day all our 
villagers, along with the rest in the countryside round about, are accustomed 
to seek with prayers and offerings the support of blessed Ivo and his 
companions with God for their own safety, for peace and the earth's fertility. 
Therefore they ask you to put off to another day the work you have ordered.’ 
The monk, like Pharaoh refusing to release the sons of Israel from hard 
labours and to let them leave his land in order to sacrifice to their own God, 
replied angrily, “Who is this Ivo, and where is his home, that you are eager to 
honour with such gifts? Who he might be I don’t know, and I’m certainly not 
letting peasants take a holiday from their tasks and go off to him.’ 


“But St. Ivo in his usual way did not let an insult to him and his faithful 
people go unpunished. For when by chance the man who had denied him 
was passing through the village of Slepe, ...and as the monk came in front of 
the church dedicated in honour of blessed Ivo himself and his companions, he 
was weighed down with heavy sleep and said to those travelling with him, ‘I 
am too sleepy: until I have rested I can’t ride any further.” And getting down 
from his horse, he went to sleep beside the road, on the ground in the open air 
while the rest kept watch. And he saw in his dreams a man Standing there, 
noble in Stature, distinguished by his grey hair, magnificent in looks, dressed 
in snowy white, holding a belt in his hand and saying to him, ‘Do you 
recognize me?’ When the quaking monk replied that he did not know him, he 
said, ‘I am Ivo, whom lately you said you did not know, and you forbade 
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those who wanted to come to me. I have come just now to tell you who I am 
and where I stay.’ And, pointing out the church to him from a distance he 
said, ‘Look, my home and the place of my habitation.” He also gave him the 
belt which he was holding in his hand, saying, “Wear this belt around you; 
and with this my token remember well from now on who I am.’ And he 
encircled him with the belt and left. 


“The monk soon woke up, breathing heavily and feeling as if he had been 
tied round with a very tight iron chain, and told everything which he had 
seen in his sleep to his companions. With their help and with great difficulty 
he was placed on a litter and taken all the way to the estate where he had 
planned to go previously. For he was racked inside by a gripping of his vitals; 
outside indeed he was tormented by a poisonous swelling of decaying skin: 
the flesh which the saint's belt had had covered was rotting away. And 
because he was afraid of ending his life tortured in this way, he called his 
friends and relations and confessed that he deserved to be punished with 
such an injury because he had sinned against St. Ivo, and he asked what task 
he might diligently perform in order to be made well. So they advised him to 
appease the saint’s anger with prayers and gifts and to spend money on alms 
for the poor; also, over and above all this, to make a great wax taper, and send 
it along to St. Ivo’s shrine for his health. 


“When this had been done he gradually recovered and got back to his 
former well-being, and after his health returned he went devoutly to deliver 
thanks to the house of St. Ivo, whom he had formerly despised, and 
thenceforth he held him in not inconsiderable fear and love.” 


Again, “a certain foreign abbot, when he was on a journey nearby the place 
of the saints' discovery, heard news of the miracles done by them in that place 
and turned aside to the church to pray for their patronage. Then he also tasted 
the water of blessed Ivo's spring which flowed in the very same place where 
once his holy body had lain, and which supplied a health-giving drink to 
people ill with a fever, and he went on with the journey he had undertaken. 


“One of his monks, holding it worthless and reckoning it a falsehood, said 
it was not fitting for a wise and devout man to support the silliness or 
superstition of country people who, deceived by heathen error, worshipped 
the waters and the bones of any old dead people; led astray by certain 
imagined supernatural deeds of devils, they honoured them as if they were 
relics of saints many times proved. 


“He had not yet finished his words when he was suddenly seized by so 
great a weakness that he was scarcely able at long last to reach the place he 
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was making for, that is Ramsey. There with a very severe illness he paid the 
penalty for his blasphemy, and after many prayers had been poured out 
before the body of blessed Ivo, because he had perhaps done wrong through 
ignorance, at last he was restored to health.” 


Again, “a certain slave, who had done something wrong and was terrified 
of an excessive beating from his furious master, fled for sanctuary to St. Ivo. 
His master pretended to make peace and forgave him for his wrong-doing, 
but not from his heart. For he nursed his anger inside him and not long 
afterwards he falsely accused the slave of a crime and satisfied his fury by 
cutting him with fearful lashes, and between lashes he reproached him 
saying, “Take that one for Ivo; or if you like just run off to him again.’ 


“When he had said this, at the very same hour, he was struck down by a 
serious illness and took to his bed. Then when his survival seemed hopeless 
he summoned the slave boy to him and asked for his forgiveness. And having 
dressed him and presented him with his own clothing the master made peace 
with him, and sent him to the blessed Ivo to beg for forgiveness. When the 
slave had prayed to Ivo for him, the master recovered from his illness straight 
away; and then he did not dare to inflict on the boy, who had now been given 
his freedom, any insult or annoyance, but from that time on he was keen to 
fear and honour the blessed Ivo, because he had personal experience of his 
Strength and power.” 


“Once, when a wild and ungovernable tribe of Britons were rushing 
everywhere and ravaging Huntingdonshire, the inhabitants of Slepe took 
their possessions into the church of St. Ivo and entrusted them to the saint. 
When the wolfish greed of the raiders got to know of this they hurried there 
in ferocious spirits, broke down the church doors and carried off everything 
that had been put there for safekeeping. But then one of them, looking about, 
saw a pair of bells hanging from the beams in the church roof. And coveting 
them he climbed up to take them for himself. Just when he put out his hands 
to take them down, he suddenly slipped and fell to the ground. All his limbs 
being broken, he died. When the rest saw this they were seized by a great 
terror let something similar happen to them, and realising the holiness of the 
place, and paying tribute to God and St. Ivo, they brought back humbly all the 
things they had arrogantly taken away.” 


Again, “in Stanton, a village very close to Slepe, there was a young man by 
the name of Alwold, who is thought to be still living. He came once to this 
same town of Slepe with a devout crowd who were flocking to the miracle- 
working tomb of blessed Ivo. He was not seeking health but faithfully seeking 
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faithlessly to mock. The stupid boy did not know that God is not mocked but 
rather the person who is pleased to mock. 


“He put a snow-white hen on the holy altar, not as an offering but to stir up 
peasant gossip, as if she would settle there to hatch eggs. The boy was 
standing on his left leg and he bent his right at the joint onto his thigh, and 
shouted this in joking insolence: ‘Hey you, St. Ivo, do you see that I am 
brought here stunted by illness? Why don't you put me onto the road to 
recovery?’ He talked thus because he wanted to put down his leg and foot in 
the usual position and raise a laugh from the people by saying “Look! You see 
a miracle, how your saint has cured me?’ But in complete accordance with 
God's justice his pretended illness was made very real; for as he had bent, so 
he stayed for ever curved back stiffly. Then he believed indeed from true 
experience, and from true necessity; he demanded with deep groans what he 
had previously pretended did not exist - that the saint's holy power should 
restore him, now he had thoroughly learnt his lesson, to his former strength.” 


“One evening some people of Slepe and others from the adjoining 
countryside, when they were lingering agreeably over supper and drinks well 
into the night, suddenly saw a very bright light in the red sky; they went out 
to investigate such a great omen, and saw flashing pillars of golden light 
piercing the sky from the tomb of blessed Ivo and his companions and 
illuminating the outlines of things far and wide. . . Therefore while they were 
gaping there at the celestial light, some of the bolder ones rashly hurried to 
that place of the light, but as they arrived it disappeared like a lamp in 
darkness.” 


Again, “a huge extent of light was often seen openly across the sky, that is 
from the church at Ramsey all the way to the memorial at Slepe, which here 
swelled up, there sank down. There were also faithful souls in abundance 
who testified that they had clearly seen our heavenly leader himself, with a 
numerous host dressed in white, and he had revisited one or other of his 
places by way of a Starry road, itself sparkling brightly with glittering 
ornaments. Generally, none the less, it was seen in broad daylight, a great 
procession of clergy and people following, all dressed in white, around the 
chapel at Slepe, and many candlesticks, and censers, and crosses, and shining 
banners were carried, which all proclaimed the supreme merits of the very 
famous Ivo.” 


St. Ivo is commemorated on April 24. 


Holy Father Ivo, pray to God for us! 
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